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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—f—~ 


A. observes, “The forebodings in my for- 
mer letter, p. 98, appear to have. been but 
too well founded, as within a few days of its 
date, the North side of the late incompara- 
ble Cloisters of Magdalen disappeared. The 
celerity with which the work of demolition 
proceeded is almost incredible. A few hours 
served to destroy that which the current of 
centuries had scarcely impaired. The Uni- 
versity is thus denuded of one of its best or- 
naments. In their present dilapidated state 
the cloisters no longer constitute that unique 
specimen of Gothic architecture which 
excited the envy of foreign Antiquaries ; for 
many continental foundations can boast of 
their three-sided cloisters.” 

G. S. L. P. remarks, “It may not be a 
toy! ear to G. E.S. p.111, to learn, 
that the drawing he has sent to you is of a 
Nuremberg jetton or counter, of trivial va- 
lue; these coins (if they may be so called) 
are common, and very apt to embarrass a 
young collector. At Nuremberg, mills 
were constructed for making these counters 
for the purpose of computation; some of 
which having religious legends or emblems, 
were then called Abbey Pieces. The ob- 
verse in this instance represents a person 
using the abacus and counters; the reverse 
is not worth a moment's consideration to 
any person observing how whimsical and 
unaccountable they frequently are upon 
these coins. The alphabet perhaps may be 
accidental, or designed as a kind of horn- 
book for children. I have in my possession 
a jetton, evidently from the same die with 
that represented in p. 111; and two nearly 
similar types may be found in Fan 4 of 
Snelling’s work on the Origin, Nature, and 
Use of Jettons or Counters, fig. 13 and 14, 
the latter with the date 1553. At page 10 
he says, **On No. 13 and 14, there is a 
person with a table before him, having many 
counters on it; and on one side a sort of 
abacus or counting board: the last has no 
inscription ; and the first the maker’s name. 
But there is one sort which has ‘ Rechen 
Meister,’ or ‘Cyphering Master,’ round jt. 
We think the alphabet on the reverse of 
No. 14, might be intended also as a horn- 
book for children; it is sometimes contain- 
ed in a square.” 

Another Correspondent, W. has in his 
cabinet exactly the same jetton as in p. 111, 
and has obliged us with infurmation to the 
same purpose as G. 5. L. P.— W. remarks, 
that ‘‘the extract from Snelling supports 
G.E. S.’s opinion that the figure of the man 
is intended for a schoolmaster; @ full and 
sati ry account of the jetton may be 
seen in the above author.” 

Two other Correspondents, P. S. and Mr. 
Norwoop, have two tokens nearly similar 
to that engraved in p. 111, with the dates 


1551 and 1553, under the alphabet, in 
both which is inserted the letter W. 

The curiosity P. S. speaks of is the seal 
of a Bull of Pope Nicholas IV. (xicoxaus 
pp. 11.) A nearly similar one of Pope 
Alexander IIT. is engraved in ‘* The History 
of Leicestershire,” vol. I. part ii. pl. xvii. 
They are not uncommon. 

coins Mr. Norwoop describes are 
farthing tokens of James I. and Charles I. 
See Ruding’s Coinage, vol. Ili. p. 477, and 
plate, Suppl. Part ii. pl. iii. fig. 14. 

We suspect the MS volume G. M. de-, 
scribes, will prove to be copied from 
«The Complete Ambassador,” which was 
published by Sir Dudley Digges, 1655 ; 
** comprised in Letters of Negotiation of 
Sir F. Walsingham, with the answers of 
Lord Burleigh, Earl of Leicester, Sir T. 
Smith, and others.” 

We doubt not the good intentions of S. 
in sending his long letter on the profligacy 
of the Public Press; but we must be ex- 
cused priuting it; for, to use his own words, 
** persons of the least delicacy or d y 
turn with disgust from the bare mention of 
such revolting subjects.” 

We are obliged to decline the communi- 
cations of Lottivs on the terms he offers. 
The letter he sent will of course not be 
printed. 

We have received two or three communica- 
tions in answer to former letters on the sub- 
ject of the Bastardy Laws; but our scanty 
limits compel us to entreat our Correspon- 
dents to drop the controversy. 

W. B. B. will find an account of Recul- 
ver Church in our last vol. part ii. p. 319, 
which supersedes his communication. 

«<A Constant Reader” is informed, that 
the respectable family after which he in- 
om are now living at their seat near Ips- 
wich. 

Mr. W. Satmon requests us ‘ to correct 
an error in our Obituary for July, p. 92, re- 
lative to the presentation of the living of 
Rodney Stoke in 1794 to the late Rev. T. 
A. Salmon, by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. The case was otherwise ;—The liv- 
ing is in the gift of the Bishop, but the late 
Bishop Moss suffered the presentation to lapse 
to the Crown, and the Rev. T. A. Salmon 
was presented to it by the Lord Chancellor, 
through the interest of his late friend, Cle- 
ment Tudway, esq. M. P. for Wells.” 

IM, says, ‘‘the Globe and Cross on the 
summit of St. Paul's Cathedral are men- 
tioned in p. 131; those objects have been 
ois Chapter of thas Aposte's Epato vo the 

*s Epistle to 
Galatians, but the propriety thereof is 
doubted.” 7 

«* A Constant Reader’s”’ anecdote of Mr. 

Pope is « very old joke. 
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Mr. Ursax, Exeter, Sept. 1. 

ges important parts of future 

History will derive materials 
for their compilation from facts and 
statements which will be found re- 
corded in your valuable and perma- 
nent Magazine; while partial and 
fleeting productions, abounding in mis- 
representation and untruths, will pe- 
rish, after a vain struggle —— a 
first and last edition. Nevertheless, 
as they inculcate what impresses the 
minds of the many who do not think 
for themselves, it is requisite to coun- 
teract such effect by adverting to what 
is suppressed, or forged, in order to 
mislead the future Historian. 

The merit of having been the most 
eminent destroyer of the human race, 
and of having at least equalled the 
greatest villain on record, in a long, 
triumphant, and successful career of 
cruelty and crime, truth calls on us 
to concede to Napoleon Buonaparte, 
whom of late we see panegyrised, 
with equal bad taste and immorality, 
as a great and faultless character, and 
worthy of future imitation by future 
Rulers, whether they are to be the 
scourges or benefactors of mankind.— 
His worshippers wisely confine their 
adoration to pictures and busts, sensi- 
ble that if they hazarded the discus- 
sion of written language, the delusion 
would at once “aah, eaving this pre- 
eminent example of falsehood, per- 
jury, confiscation, and cruelty in every 
shape, exposed in the naked deformity 
of fis delinquent nature. Livy pic- 
tured well this Corsican Adventurer, 


...who waded to a throne through seas 


of blood, and who ruled by a system 
of terror, and by-the plunder and de- 
struction of unofiending Nations :— 
“Inhumana crudelitas, perfidia ‘plus 
quam Punica, nihil veri, nihil sancti, 
nullus Deim metus, nullum jusju- 


randum, nulla religio..—We have 
lately been amused with his wise sen- 
tences, fictitious or real, said to be ut- 
tered at St. Helena. He was well 
known to be eminently deficient as a 
Writer, even to orthography; and his 
bulletins, ascertained to have been his 
own productions, are sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact. What he is said to 
have said at St. Helena has the great 
advantage of having been adapted to 
circumstances already past; and the 
langnage and style are so toto calo 
different from that of his great work, 
the bulletins, that he must have made 
a wonderful and rapid progress in 
composition and style within a few 
ears. Not a particle of merit will 
e allow to any human being beyond 
himself; and the very victory which 
hurled this miscreant from an usurped 
throne, is ascribed to any thing and 
every thing but the bravery a judi- 
cious conduct of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who, with his gallant army, 
may well rank with Marlborough and 
his warriors, with the advantage of 
disparity in favour of the former. The 
man who has often said that numbers 
constituted the secret of victory, — 
who ran away from his army in 
Egypt, because he could not but see 
their fate,—who was. disgracefully re- 
pa at Acre by a small band of 
rave English, headed by a Hero,—and 
who, with equal cruelty, avowedly 
murdered prisoners of war in cold 
blood,—is now brought before us pal- 
liating his own palpable military blun- 
ders, in ascribing unfounded errors to 
others. It does not require much know- 
ledge of a Soldier’s business, to shew 
that the grand error was made by Ge- 
neral Buonaparte himself. He allow- 


ed the Duke of Wellington to advance 
to. a strong position, with a wood in 
his rear, from which, even defeat could 

not 
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not have driven the English before 
the Allies had come up to, their sup- 
port. Or, what is equally probable, 
would have happened by their march 
into the rear of the French army, 
thus placed between two fires, after 
having.been already repulsed and half- 
beat.—Napoleon knew his profession 
too well to have remained on his 
ground, and under such circumstances, 
would have fallen back on his rein- 
forcements and supplies.—At one mo- 
ment, he throws the blame on Ney, 
and at another, on Grouchi; while, 
in point of real fact, the primary and 
grand blunder was made by himself 
originally. As he did resolve to ad- 
vance, he unquestionably, and on every 
principle of warfare on a great scale, 
ought to have pushed forward between 
Brussels and the Prussian army, with 
a force adequate to overcome each 
army in detail, by rendering their 
union impossible. Instead of which, 
he attacked the Prussians, without dis- 
abling them, and the English, who 
at all.events could have held their 
ground till the Prussians came up. 
Thus, whatever view we take of the 
case, will prove the St. Helena stric- 
tures any thing but just. 

His extreme vanity and immode- 
rate love of praise, were equal to his 
unbounded desire to hold the world 
in chains.. He sent his emissaries to 
Madame de Stael, to hint to her every 
possible favour, if she would only 

raise him. She refused to prostitute 
boar able pen to express what she could 
not feel. She was banished with every 
indignity; and an immense edition of 
her work was seized by order of Buo- 
naparte in one of his ungovernable 
fits of disappointment and rage.—In 
her fine style she expresses herself 
thus. ‘Je sentois dans son esprit 


une ironie profonde, & laquelle rien de . 


grand ni de beau, pas meme sa propre 
gloire, ne pouvoit amy gk car il 
méprisoit la nation dont il vouloit les 
seliege, et nulle etincelle d’enthou- 
siasme ne se meloit & son besoin 
d’étonner Pespéce humaine.”. . . .“* Je 
fus la premitre femme que em ony 
exila; mais bientét aprés il en - 
nit un grand nombre d’opinions op- 

es. D’ot venoit ce luxe en fait 
de méchanceté, si ce n’est d’une sorte 
de haine contre tous les étres indepen- 
dans? Il avoit, plus que tout autre, 
le secret de faire naitre ce froid iso- 
lement, qui ne lui presentoit les hom- 
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mes qu’un & un, et jamais reunis— 
) ne vouloit pas qu’un seul individu 
e Son teimps existit par lyi-méne, 
qu’on se mariat, qu’on edt de la for- 
tune, qu'on choisit un sejour, qu’on 
exergat un talent, qu'une resolution 
quelconque se prit sans sa permission.” 
— Never was there a person better 
qualified from judgment, reading, and 
experience, to form a just estimate of 
men and things, than this luminous 


-Writer: and, certainly, she has not 


left much room for the world to re- 
gret such a loss as that of General 
Buonaparte, who, take him all in all, 
will never have his equal in every 
thing that is diametrically opposite to 
whatever is deemed good, amiable, 
aad praiseworthy. 

In the St. Helena -writings he is 
made in some degree to praise Eng- 
land and British principles ; and yet, 
during the whole career of his arbi- 
trary power, he breathed against this 
Country nothing but the most enve- 
nomed and malignant hatred ; declar- 
ing repeatedly, that en here for 
once he was sincere, hypocrite as he 
was in general] he would render this 
Country a place unfit for man to dwell 
in.—And what was the root of this 
malevolence? It was, that Britain ef- 
fectually opposed the only barrier to 
his mad project of Universal Empire. 
Had he succeeded in his Russian Cam- 
paign, Britain would still have remain- 
ed unconquered ; and mankind, goaded 
to madness by his cruelty, trating. and 
oppression, would have at lengtnfound 
courage in despair, and aided by the 
only free Country on earth, would have 
brought things to such a conclusion as 


has fortunately happened, but proba- 
bly with less bloodshed—What are 
this man’s titles to the admiration of 


sterity? He has laid waste Europe. 
e has inflicted multiplied miseries 
on mankind in every shape, He has 
led to destruction generation after 
generation. He endeavoured to de- 
stroy all liberty and public opinion. 
He corrupted public and private mo- 
rals by his example and illegitimate 
conduct ; and ruined and paralyzed 
industry wherever he saw it success- 
ful. We have to thank his mem 
in this Country for unavoidably add- 
ing prodigiously to our public debt; 
in short, for sacrificing a part in 
order to save what remained. 
M. De Constant’s remarks on Buona- 
parte’s wars, are equally striking and - 
just. 
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just.—**Un Gonvernement gui, de 
nos jours, voudroit imiter la ub- 
lique Romaine, auroit ceci de difle- 
rent, 4i’agissant en opposition avec 
son peuple, i/ rendroit ses instrumens 
tout aussi malheureux que ses victimes. 
Un peuple aussi gouverné seroit la Re- 
publique Romaine, moins la Liberté, 
moins le mouvement national qui faci- 
lite tous les sacrifices, moins Vespoir 
qu’avoit chaque individu du partage 
des terres, moins, en un mot, toutes 
les circonstances qui embellissoient aux 
yeux des Romains ce genre de vie 
hazardeux et agité.” 

Why did France submit to, and tole- 
rate such an execrable character? For 
two reasons: she was tired of the 
bloody scenes of the Revolution, and 
gratified by the conquests for which she 
has a peculiar taste. She was amused 
sneualiy with a pompous narration of 
bridges made, beet-root planted to 
make sugar, and of roads formed; and 
these compensations caused her to for- 
get her misery, the constant destruc- 
tion of life, and a subjugation of the 
heman mind to the will of an indi- 
vidual. . 

Assuredly the Tragic and Epic Muse 
will find no subject for their sublime 


compositions in the destructive and 
blood-stained reign of Napoleon Buo- 


naparte. The horrors of his Russian 
expedition, the miseries of every coun- 
try, city, or village he passed t rough 
in his imperial depredations, —the 
murder of Toussaint, Louverture, of 
Pichegru, of Capt. Wright, of Palm, 
and of the Duke D’Enghien, &c. &c. 
would not be very fit subjects for the 
Heroic Muse; and if History traces 
him in all the progress. of his warfare, 
politics, and plunderings, she will have 
dreadful stories to unfold; and hold 
him out to future as an example 
filling the darkest of her pages. Alex- 
ander thought himself a great hero 
till he sepesticiedal a robber, who told 
him the only difference between them 
was in the number employed by each 
in their robberies. 

Such, precisely, was the difference be- 
tween Buonaparte and Jonathan Wild, 
who was exalted for his deeds. 

Joun Macpona.p. 


Mr. Ursa, Aug. 5. 
7° such of the readers of your Mis- 
cellany as are interested in pa- 
rochial affairs, permit me to direct their 
attention to an important suit, insti- 


tated a few years for subtraction 
of Church-rate, in te Comsistoty Court 
of the Diocese of Worcester, and lately 
determined by Dr. Arnold, the Eccle- 
siastical Judge. 

The chief question at issue between 
the parties was, whether the Church- 
wardens, for the time being, of the 
Parish of Bredon, who, without the 
consent of the majority of the pay- 
masters, and indeed contrary to their 
express wish, had repaired the Church 
and Tower, in a manner the latter con- 
sidered extravagant, could enforce the 
payment of a rate, for the purpose of 
defraying the expense. In givin 
judgment, the Chancellor observed, 
*« It is admitted on all sides, that some 
repair of the Tower was necessary, but 
that there was a difference of opinion 
as to the extent and mode of this re- 
pair. The Churchwardens desiring to 
cover the Tower with Roman cement; 
the majority of the Parishioners, at 
the meeting, thinking the use of that 
material unnecessary, and preferring 
the mode of sonadion the plastering, 
or covering the whole with common 
plaster. Now, where there is a choice 
of two different modes of repair, I 
think the choice of one, in preference 
to the other, lies with the Parishioners, 
who are to bear the expense, and that 
the Churchwardens, who are the of- 
ficers and trustees of the Parish, are 
not authorized to choose for them, 
sapest their own will, that mode 
which is most expensive at the mo- 
ment, though it might be the best, 
-_ probably - a expensive at 
ast, or u the wi . dt appears 
to me, pT that these Church- 
wardens were not authorized in pro- 
ceeding in their own mode, against 
the sense of the Parish, and that they 
were not authorized to make a rate 
contrary to the sense of the majority 
of the Parishioners at the Vestry 
Meetings, and that such rate cannot 
be legally sustained.”—Judgment for 
Defendant, with Costs. 

From this case, and the authorities 
by which it was probably determined *, 
it will appear highly becoming in 


* 2 Roll. Abr. 291. 1 Ld. Ray, 512. 
85 Can. Comber. 344. 8 Eliz. 4. 6. 
18 Eliz. 4. 2. Finch, 1. 2. ¢..17. 5 Co, 
66. 18 Co. 70. Lane, 21. Hetley, 61. 
Litt. 263. Poph. 137. 1 Mod. Rep. 79. 
194. 236. 2 Mod. Rep. 222. 1 Vent. 
167. 367. 3 Keb. 533, 542. Gibs. 196. 


220. Degge, 171. 
. Church- 
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Churchwardens to bear in mind, that 
im matters involving the interest of the 
Parish, although they are the Trus- 
tees and Representatives of the Parish- 
ioners, they are subject to their im- 
mediate direction and coritroul. 

Yours, &c. Marcus. 


Evetyn’s Memotrs. 


7 following singular paragraph, 
which partially originated from 
a private conversation, has appeared in 
some of the public papers : 

“*A short time before the publication of 
the Memoirs of John Evelyn, Mr. Upcott, 
of the London Institution, was at Wotton 
in Surrey, the residence of the Evelyn fa- 
mily; and, sitting after supper with Lady 
Evelyn and Mrs. Molyneux, his attention 
was attracted to a tippet made of feathers, 
on which the latter was employed. ‘Ah, 
Mrs. Molyneux, we have all of us our liob- 
bies,’ said Mr. Upcott.—* Very true, Mr. 


U ,” rejoined Evelyn, ‘ and may I 
odin te it of asking what your’s “4 ?” 
«Why mine, Madam, from a very early age, 
has been the collecting of the hunduciting 
of men of eminence.’ ‘What! I suppose,’ 
Mrs. Molyneux said, ‘ you would care for 
things like these ;’ unfolding one of her 
thread-cases, which was formed of a letter 
written by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
—‘Indeed I should, very much.’—‘ Oh, if 
that be your taste,’ said Lady Evelyn, ‘ we 
can easily satisfy you. This house is full of 
such matters : there is a whole washing-bas- 
ket full of letters and other papers of old 
Mr. Evelyn, in the garret, which I was so 
tired of seeing, that I ordered the house- 
maid, the other day, to light the fires with 
them; but probably she may not yet have 
done it.’ e bell was rung, the basket a 
untouched; and the result was the 
publication of the Memoirs of John Evelyn.” 


*,* We are authorized by Mr. W. 
Upcott expressly to state, that the above 
anecdote having been inserted in the 
various daily papers without his con- 
sent or knowledge, he does not consi- 
der himself responsible for its appear- 
ance; and that the statement in the 
former part of it is alone authentic. 
In vindication of the very high respect 
which he ever entertained for Lady 
Evelyn, he uests us to refer our 
readers to the Obituary notice of her 
Ladyship, communicated by him, and 
inserted in our vol. LXX XVII. ii. p. 
478. 

The above anecdote has drawn forth, 
from the highly-respected Editor of 
“‘ Evelyn’s Memoirs,” the following 
vindication : 


from ae 8 


“To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
“In your Paper of yesterday, you: 


to the late Evelyn, to which you 
have added an observation, ‘ We hope for 
the credit of the Lady the anecdote is not 
entirely true.’ 
«That Lady’s credit, Sir, needs no vin- 
dication with any one who had the good for- 
tune to know her. Her character and con- 
duct in every part of life were such as to 
command that t and admiration whi 
were justly due to her, and which she fully en- 
joyed. Alive to every thing that concerned 
the honour of the antient family, the repre- 
sentation of which was confided to her, she 
_ the propriety of that confidence. 
library, collected partly by Mr. John 
Evelyn, partly by his successors, had been 
thrown into aad confusion by removing it 
for safety in consequence of an accidental 
fire in an outbuilding. Lady Evelyn wished 
to have it arranged and to have a catalogue ; 
the person whose name is introduced in the 
paragraph, was recommended by the writer 
of this. So far was her Ladyship from be- 
ing indifferent to Mr. Joha Evelyn’s MSS., 
that they had her most particular care and 
attention. He had himself transcribed his 
memoirs in a thick quarto volume. It had 
been seen by many friends of the family, and 
Lady Evelyn had been often solicited to 
rint it; .~ desired the writer of this, who 
for a long series of years had enjoyed the 
friendship, as well as the patronage, of the 
family, to look it over, and to select such 
part as should seem fit to be laid before the 
public. The person above reférred to as 
arranging the library was desired to see what 
letters or other MSS. there were, that such 
as should be deemed proper might be added 
to the Memoirs. A selection was made by 
the pro Editor; the publication follow- 
ed, but her Ladyship did not live to see and 
enjoy the knowledge of the manner in which 
it has been received. If there is any truth 
in the ridiculous story of a letter of the 
Duchess of Marlborough being made into 
a thread-paper, it had nothing to do with 
the publication of the Memoirs, or indeed 
with’ Mr. Evelyn’s MSS. There was no 
Duchess of Marlborough* till some years 
after Mr. Evelyn’s death ; and if nambers 
of mere complimentary letters had been 
preserved, it was of no importance whether 
they were made into thread-papers or used 
to light a fire. The final act.of Lady. Eve- 
lyn’s life proved how justly.the ce 
had been reposed in her; she returned to the 
family the family estates, with her improve- 
ments, the library, the MSS. &c. which 
she entailed, as far as the law would allow. 
‘*Tue Eprror or Mr. Everyn’s Memors.” 








* Mr. Evelyn certainly does mention Sa- 
rah Duchess of Marlborough, in his Diary ; 
see vol. II, p, 82, first edit. M 
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1822.) Bishop of Peterborough's 


Mr. Ursayn, 

REPORT has been very indus- 

trious ly spread abroad, that the 
Bishop of has abandon- 
ed the questions which he had hitherto 
thought necessary to put to Candidates 
for Holy Orders. His Lordship may 
consider it too great a condescension to 
contradict ublicly such mischievous 
attempts of a certain class of persons 
to calumniate whomsoever and what- 
soever is connected with the stability, 
the integrity, the purity, and the sanc- 
tity of the Established Church. He 
knows the eminence on which he 
stands, and the high character he bears 
with all in whose good opinion a good 
man would wish to be esteemed and 
honoured. He feels as we all do, that 
although schism and infidelity will 
have their advocates and professors, 
their proselytes and their bigots; our 
hol Chure has little to fear from the 
alvulanen, which by artifice and 
falsehood, the grossest misrepresenta- 
tion, and the most wicked and abomi- 
nable calumnies, will endeavour to cry 
down all that is sacred, and to destroy 


.all the confidence and hopes which a 


lively faith and godly practice are cal- 
culated to secure and sanctify in a 
blessed immortality. 

But, Sir, I do assert, that his Lordship 
has not abandoned one of those ques- 
tions, to which noChurchman can offer 
the slightest objection ; if, for this rea- 
son only, that no Dissenter can con- 
scientiously reply to them, and be judg- 
ed eligible to the Ministry of Christ's 
Gospel; and it should be always re- 
membered, that from the presumption 
of some, and the infidelity of cam, 
the Bible and Gospel Scriptures have 
been so abused, so misconstrued, mis- 
represented, and interpolated, that there 
are now two Gospels, one of the Lord 
Jesus, and the other of arrogant, re- 
bellious, and unnatural man ! 

At. this time I well know the 
faet, and can strengthen my assertion 
by observing, that in no instance has 
his Lordship ever ordained a single 
Candidate, who has not first answered 
M4 Rew el these questions to his en- 

re 


pet and, what is still more, 
that‘of the many Candidates presenting 
themselves, not one has proposed the 
slightest objection to any one of them. 
His Lordship has, besides, a set of ques- 
tions which are put to Curates apply- 
ing for licences ; and in this latter case 
one solitary instance only has occurred, 
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powers a the written answers to one or 
two of the questions were disapproved 
by his Lordship ; but even these, in a 
su uent viva voce examination, were 
so satisfactorily explained, that the li- 
cence was not withheld. 

Rest assured, Mr. Urban, that al- 
though I am entirely unconnected with 
his Lordship, except by general prin- 
ciples, and almost a stranger to him, I 
have the most indisputable authorit 
for the statements I have made. An 
I request of you, by your usual regard 
for truth, the sanctity of private cha- 
racter, and the interests of true Reli- 
gion, to give publicity in your valuable 
pages to this contradiction of a very 
mischievous fabrication, to use no 
harsher term. 


Mr. Ursan, Sidmouth, Sept. 4. 

R. CURRAN, who was a dili- 

gent reader of the Classicks all 
his life, in an address to a Judge, from 
whose decision there was no appeal, 
entreated him to pause before he gave 
a final judgment, while it was still in 
his power,—‘‘ dum versetur adhuc in- 
tra penetralia Veste.”’ 

The quotation is from Horace’s Epis- 
tles, B. II. E.2, 1.114. But you 
will look in vain for the meaning and 
beauty which a man of genius gene- 
rally puts into his quotations. ene- 
tralia Veste means our fire-side. Ho- 
race is giving instructions for a good 
style,—instructions which some mo- 
dern poets would do well to consider ; 
and he says, a good writer will be like 
a just censor; he will set aside all words 
that have not dignity or weight, and 
are unworthy a station, though 
they may be unwilling to give way, 
gud be most familiar to him, or belong 
to his own fire-side. 

*¢ quamvis invita recedant, 
Et versentur adhuc intra penetralia Veste.” 
The comparison of a good writer to a 
just censor is carried on further for 
many lines, with great beauty and ob- 
vious meaning. ; 

But there is nothing in the passage 
at all applicable to Mr. Curran’s pur- 

, and he must have been misled 

the commentators and translators of 

orace, who find a great difficulty 

here, and make unintelligible inter- 
pretations of what is perfectly plain. 

It cannot be necessary to produce 
authorities to convince any oo 
reader of Latin that penetralia Veste 











means our fire-side, which, with all 
their patriotism, the Romans dul 
prized. He will see at once throu 
the personification. 


The 70th line of Virgil’s first Bu- 
colic is said to be difficult, and has 
been greatly misinterpreted by his 
commentators : 

“En — patrios longo post tempore 
Pauperis et tuguri congestum cespite cul- 
men, 


Mr. Urpan, 


glasses : 


anecdote : 


ing one sermon. 





It i 1 
that “these H 


*¢ Daniel Bu » of whimsical » never 
out an hour-gites, andi he Aoemeantiyaaanatent 
In a discourse which he once delivered at the 
conventicle in Russell-court, against drunkenness, some of his 
hearers began to yawn at the end of the second glass; but Daniel 
was not to be silenced by a yawn ; he turned. his time-keeper, and 
altering the tone of his voice, desired they 
a while longer, for he had much more to say upon the sin of 
drunkenness; ‘ therefore,’ added he, ‘ my friends and brethren, 
we will have another glass,—and then !’” 


Yours, &c. 





Hour-Glasses in Churches,—Anecdote of Daniel Burgess. (Sept. 
Post po mea regna videns mirabor aris- 
tas ” 


Nothing can be easier to. one who 
reads Virgil, when he has become used 
to the Latin language, but certainly 


nothing more incomprehensible than 
what commentators on Viryil say 
about it. 


** Shall I ever (says the ba- 
nished man), after any length of time, 
contemplate with joy my native place 
and turf-roofed shed, my kingdom, a 
little plot of corn, adjoining?” 


Myddelton House, Enfield, Aug. 31. 


HOULD you think the annexed worthy a page in 

} your widely-circulated Work, I shall derive much 
satisfaction in communicating it. 

The Church of St. Alban, Wood-street, London, ex- 
hibits what in the present day is rarely to be met with in 
eur churches. On the right of the reading-desk is a 
spiral Column; on the top an enclosed square com- 
partment with small twisted columns, arches, &c. all 
of brass, in which is an Hour Glass in a frame of a lon 
square form ; the four sides are alike, richly ceueeanal 
with pillars, angels sounding trumpets, &c. Both ends 
terminate with a line of crosses pattée, and fleur de lis, 
. somewhat resembling the circle of the crown, all in 
raised work of brass*. 

Butler, in bis Hudibras, thus alludes to these Hour- 


* As gifted Brethren preachin by 
A carnal Hour-glass do-imply +.” 


observed by a Correspondent of yours, 
our-glasses were made use of by the 
Preachers in the days of Cromwell, who on their first 
getting into the pulpit, and naming the text, turned up 

e glass, and if the sermon did not Jast till the glass was 
out, it was said by the con tion that the preacher was 
lazy; and if he continand 0° 
would yawn, and, stretch ; and by these signs signify to 
the preacher, that they be; to be weary of his dis- 
course, and wanted to be deenieeed i 

Mr. Jobn Ireland, in describing Hogarth’s ‘ Sleeping 
Congregation,” in which the Satirist has inteodvced an 
Heoraiees, says, they are “still placed on some of the 
pulpits in the provinces§ ;” and then relates the following 


preach much longer, they 


hed with- 
times dur- 


would be patient 


H. C. B. 





* «Mr. Thomas Wadeson, Parish Clerk, gave a brass branch for the church, and two 
small ones for the pulpit and reading-desk, and a stand for the Hour-glass.” 

t+ See Hudibras, Part I. Cant. 3, v. 1061; and the note on that passage 

~ See vol. LXXIV. p. 201. 


§ See «Hogarth Illustrated," vol. I. p. 110. 
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FONTHILL ABBEY. 
With a Plate. 


HE subjects for admiration pre- 
sented to. the lovers of the fine 

arts on the recent disclosute of the 
riches of Fonthill Abbey must have 
afforded ample gratification to every 
class of visitors. The judges of archi- 
tectural excellence now enjoy the long- 
expected Spportaaty of contemplating 
in detail the stupendous results of 
Wyatt's best efforts, applied with un- 
restricted means to this his favourite 
work, and powerfully aided by the 
taste and genius of the accomplished 
Founder. - The naturalist is delighted 
by the disposition of the grounds, and 
the variety of rare exotics which, in- 
termixed with the native plants of the 
soil, luxuriate equally throughout the 
Abbey precincts ; whilst the interior 
decorations of the Edifice itself offer, 
to those who are enabled to appreciate 
them, some of the finest specimens in 
painting, sculpture, stained glass, vases, 
and cabinets of exquisite workmanship. 
Satisfied with a cursory review of 
these several attractions, I felt my at- 
tention irresistibly drawn towards the 
Armorial ornaments. which abound in 


the principal apartments, and which 
seemed to have esca the notice of, 
or to have been little understood by 
the generality of observers. At first 


view, indeed,’ they appeared to be of 
so highly interesting a description, 
that, although comprehending nearly 
all that our ‘Heralds have been accus- 
tomed to consider as noble and dis- 
tinguished in their science, the associ- 
ation might be ba to have been 
intended rather for detérative effect than 
historical illustration. Theeye glanced 
around im vain for explanations from 


the attendants in other points well in- 
structed, or from some one amongst the 
erowd skilled»in heraldical lore—and 
aecess to such of the surrounding splen- 
did collection of books as might ave 
imparted the requisite knowledge ‘was, 
by a very proper precaution at a’ pe- 
riod of such promiscuous resort, barred 
by a strong intrenchment of wire. No- 
thing remained but to preserve notes 
of the series of escocheons, on friezes, 
ogees, and windows, until a proper op- 
rtunity should occur for,solving the 
ifferent .genealogical problems. which 
they successively presented. A sub- 
sequent reference to authorities at the 
respective sources of information has 
elicited so much matter conceived to 
be interesting to the antiquary, that I 
have been induced to add the produce 
of my lucubrations to the variety of 
descriptions already published of this 
singular and magnificent structure. 

The arrangement of these armorial 
decorations appears to have been go- 
verned by a principle of admitting those 
only to which Mr. Beckford and his 
immediate paternal and maternal con- 
nexions were strictly entitled by de- 
scent or intermarriage. 

The Great Gortuic HAL is adorn- 
ed with a number of shields, placed 
around the cornice at the height of 
above seventy feet, and representing 
the arms of Mr. Beckford, and some of 
his principal quarterings, viz. 

1. Per pale Gules and Azure, on a chev- 
ron Argent, between three martlets Or, an 
eagle displayed Sable, within a bordure of 
the fourth charged with a double tressure * 
flory and counterflory of the first. Beckforll. 
—2. Vert, on a bend A., a cinquefvil be- 





» under the authority of the Earl Marshal of England, 


registered in the F 
Beckford, of Fonthill G 
Hindon in the said 
ford aforesaid, Esq. 
nourable Gaotge fi 
corn, 

whereby his arms 

as a memorial of his lin 


n and 


milton by the Princess } 
land; that, in consequence 


ge; bears date 20 Mareh 1810, and recites that William 
county of Wilts, Esq. Representative in Parliament for 

ir of William Beckford, late of Fonthill Gif- 
wis his’wife, daughter, and at length coheir of the Ho- 
the 2nd surviving son of James the 6th Earl of Aber- 

» under the like authority, dated 11 August, 1791, 
bordure Or, charged with a tressure flory Gules, 

ithe Blood Royal of Scotland ; for that his mother, 

$n a direct line, from James the 2nd Lord Ha- 

» eldest daughter of James II. King of Scot- 


sinee the assignment of the said bor- 


dure, it had been ascertained, upon strict evidence recorded in the College of Arms, that 
the House of Hamilton, and the said Grantec, therefore, as Co-Representative of his ma- 
ternal Grandfather, the said George Hamilton, are, by the laws of Arms, entitled to bear 
the Royal Arms of Scotland among the other quarterings of the illustrious family of Ha- 
milton. That it also appears that, independently of the numerous descents, through va- 

Gent. Mac. September, 1822. rious 


~ 
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tween two lions guardant Gules. 
Hering +.—S. Quarterly, 1st and 4th, Ha- 
milton; viz. Gules, three cinquefoils Er- 
mine, pierced of the field: 2nd and 3d, Ar- 
ran; viz. Argent, a lymphad Sable.—4. 
Hamilton before the introduction of the feu- 
dal coat of Arran, which augmentation was 
gre by James IV. King of Scotland to 

is Cousin- german James Hamilton the 
first Earl of Arran, together with that 
Island in fee.—5. Argent, on a bend Azure, 
three buckles Or. Leslie.—6. Argent, on a 
fess Azure, three mullets Or. Muir.—7. 
Or, a lion rampant Gules, over all a bendlet 
Sable. Abernethy.—8. Gules, three lions 


rampant A. Ross.—9. Azure, three garbs, 


Or. —10. Gules, seven mascles 
conjoinedOr. Quincy.—11. Gules, acinque- 
foil Ermine, pierced of the field. Bellomont. 
—12. Lozengy Or and Azure. Mellent.— 
18. Per pale Or and Sable, a bend vair. 

.—14. Gules, a bend A. surmount- 
ed by a fess Or. Fitzosbert.—15. Or, three 
chevronels Gules. Yvery.—16. Gules, a 
pale Or. Grantesmesnil.—17. Azure, a lion 
rampant Argent, ducally crowned Or. Gal- 
loway.—18. Azure, fretty and semée of 
fleurs de lis Or. Morville-—19. Or, three 
piles Gules. David Earl of Huntingdon.— 
20. Or, a lion rampant within a double 
tressure flory and counterflory Gules. Scot- 
land.—21. Azure, a cross flory between five 
martlets Or. Kings.—22. Argent, 
a lion rampant Azure, a chief Gules. Wal- 
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theof.—23. Pauly barry indented Argent aud 
Gules. Miicd-266. Azure, six garbs, three, 
two, and one, Or. Kevelioc.—25. Gules, s 
lion rampant A. Gernons.—26. Or, a lion 
rampant Gules. Meschines.—27. Azure, a 
wo ae Baas we Lame Gerke — i 

.—28. Sable, an eagle dis; . Al- 
ae Azure, a galley in full sail Or, 
the sails and pennons Argent. Caithness.— 
30. Argent, on a chief » two mullets 
of the field. Douglas of Dalkeith.—81. 
Azure, three mullets in chief A. Douglas, 
antient.—32. Gules, a fess Ermine. Crau- 
furd.—33. Argent, a man’s heart Gules, 
ensigned with an imperial crown Or, on a 
chief Azure, three stars of the first. Dou- 
glas, augmentation. 

The above quarterings, from five to 
ay ae inclusive, are introduced 
by Hamilton, and may be borne by 
the heirs of the different branches de- 
scending from the Duke of Chatel- 
herault. 


34. Argent, a chevron between three 


boars heads erased Sable. Reading. 
This quartering is peculiar to the 
Abercorn branch. r. Beckford’s 


maternal Great- grandfather, James 
the sixth Earl of Abercorn, married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir 
Robert Reading, Baronet, by Jane 
Countess Dowager of Montrath. 








tious noble families, from the blood royal of Scotland, which are verified in the line of 
Hamilton, the Grantee’s Grandmother (ex parte maternd) Bridget, sole daughter and heir 
of William Coward, Esq. sometime Representative in Parliament for the City of Wells, was, 
by her mother, Mary, daughter of William Hastings, Esq. by her Grandmother, — 
daughter.and at length sole heir of Sir Thomas Hall, by her Great-grandmother, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Sir Edward Seymour, and by her Great-great-grandmother, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Brune, Esq. through several distinct lines, descended from the said 
blood royal; That the Grantee's said several descents, through the families of Coward, 
Hastings, Hall, Seymour, and Brune, are not participated by any of the other branches of 
the House of Hamilton, he deriving the same as aforesaid immediately through his said 
grandmother Bridget, the wife of the said George Hamilton, whose only male representa- 
tive he is; That the said William Beckford having intermarried with the Lady Margaret 
Gordon, —_ daughter of Charles late Earl of Aboyne, by whom he has issue two daugh- 
ters and coheirs expectant, namely, Margaret-Maria-Elizabeth Beckford, and Susanna- 
Euphemia Beckford, his said ters, are also maternally descended by numerous lines 
from the blood royal of Scotland ugh many of the noble families of that kingdom, as 
well as through several Sovereign houses of Europe ; That, in consideration of such an 
extraordinary accumulation of descents from royal and illustrious families, and in order 
to preserve the memory thereof, an augmentation to the bordure, so first assigned, of a 
double in lieu of a single tressure, was thereupon granted, to be borne by him and his de- 
scendants for ever according to the laws of Arms. 
t+ This quartering devolves to Mr. Beckford, as representative of his Grandmother (er 
te paternd) Bathshua, hter of Julines Hering, of Jamaica, . and sister-and co- 
eir of her brother Nathaniel Hering. She married Peter Beckford, Esq. Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, who was the son and heir of Peter Beckford, . President of the 
Council, Lieutenant-Governor and Commander in Chief of the Island of Jamaica from the 
reign of Car. II. to that of Queen Anne. This family of Hering is of considerable anti- 
guity the 6th lineal ancestor of the abovenamed Julines Hering having been seated at 
ley Minor, near Coventry, about the reign of Henry the Seventh. The a 
matched with the St. John’s, Gellibrand, Oxenbridge, &c. The present Baroness Hol- 
land and the late Lord Penrhyn descended from the Julines tering: and the Lady 


of the Hon. and Rev. John Lumley Saville descends from Oliver Hering, Esq. younget 
After 


brother of Julines. 











, 


18%@.] 
After ascending, by the grand flight 
of steps, into the Const OctaGon 


(over the lofty arches of which I ob- 
served several shields alternately charged 
with the armsofScotrLanp, theSaxon 
Kines, BELLomont, and Latimer) I 
entered, on the right hand, the magni- 
ficent Gallery, sometimes called Sr. 
Micuaev’s GaLvery, from an inten- 
tion, as I was informed, of placing in 
the windows the arms of certain of the 
Knights of that order, from whom Mr. 
Beckford derives his descent. This gal- 
lery is lighted by a grand oriel at the 
South end ; an oriel, between two rich 
Gothic windows on the East; and five 
windows towards the West. In the 
first East window are, in stained glass, 
figures of Venerable Bede and Roger 
Bacon, with the following arms: 


The achievement of Mr. Beckford and 
the Lady Margaret Gordon, his wife, viz. 
BecxrorD, quartering Hamitron and Ar- 
RaW, and impaling six quarterings, viz. 1. 
Gorpon-Asoyne.—2. Gorpon.—3. Bape- 
nocu.—4, Seroy.—5. Fraser.—é. as Ist. 


Under the above are two achieve- 
ments, also beautifully stained in glass, 
of the family of Catesby, of high an- 
tiquity in Northamptonshire, and from 
whic Mr. Beckford is lineali descend- 
ed ; his Geent-qrent-qantinther, Wil- 
liam Hastings, of Hinton, Esq. having 
been the son of William Hastings, by 
Amy, daughter of Hugh Catesby, of 
Hinton, esq. On the dexter side are 
the a al Sir William Catesby, of 
Ashby Legers, Knt. (who, by his Ist 
wife Philippa Bishopston, was father 
to William Catesby, the adherent of 
Richard III.) and of- his 2nd wife, 
Joan, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Barre, of Tatington, co. Hereford, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Lord 
Talbot and Strange of Blackmere, 
viz. 

1. Catesby—Argent, two lions passant in 
pale Sable, te ym One. Cran- 
ford—Gules, fretty Or, a chief A.—3. 
Mow Bendy Or and Azure, a bordure 
Gules.—4. Braundeston—Argent, two bars 
Gules, over all a bend Azure, 


On an escutcheon of pretence: 
Barre— Gules, three barrulets Argent, 
each with two pallets Sable; a 
knight’s helmet and mantling, surmounted 
by the crest of Cateshy, an antelope’s head 
cou A. between the attires Or, two 
axes erect proper, with an escroll, 

and the motto “Secret et heureux.” 


On the sinister side the achievement 
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of John Catesby of Althorpe* and 

inton, esq. (second son of the said 
Sir William Catesby and Joan Barre), 
and of his wife Anne, daughter of Sir 
Robert Litton, of Knebworth, knt. viz. : 

The six quarterings as above, impaling, 
Litton—Ermine, on a chief indented Azure, 
three ducal crowns Or. 

In the corresponding second East 
window, under the figures of St, Ethel- 
dreda and St. Columba, an achieve- 
ment containing a selection of six quar- 
terings of Mr. Beckford, viz. : 

1. Beckford.—?. Hamilton quartering 
Arran.—8. Coward—Or, two bars Sable, 
the first charged with two, the other with 
one ciuquefoil, Argent.—4. Hall—Sable, 
3 battle-axes erect Argent. — 5. Rogers — 
Argent, a chevron between three bucks trip- 
pant Sable, attired Or.—6. Besill—Argent, 
three torteaux. 

Beneath are two other achievements 
of Mr. Beckford’s ancestors of the 
house of Catesby, viz. on the dexter 
side, the arms of John Catesby, of 
Ashby Cranford, alias Ashby St. Leger, 
esq. and of Emma his wife, daughter 
and heir of Robert Cranford, viz. 
Catesby with Cranford, on an escut- 
cheon of pretence—Crest, helmet, and 
mantling as before. On the sinister 
side, the achievement of John Catesby, 
of Ashby Legers (son of the former), 
and ef his wife Roesia, daughter and 
coheir of Sir William Mountfort, of 
Lapworth, knt. viz. Catesby quarter- 
ing Cranford; and, on an escocheon 
of pretence, Mountfort quartering 
Braundeston. 

The South oriel is decorated with 
figures of the great Fathers of the 
Church, St. Jerome, St. Athanasius, 
St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, and 
with four shields of the following pa- 
ternal connexions of Mr. Beckford, 
viz. : 

1. The achievement of Mr. Beckford’s 
late uncle, Francis Beckford, of Basing, co. 
Hants, esq. 

Beckford (without the tressure and filially 
differenced by a mullet), impaling, 1. Ber- 
tie. 2. Willoughby. 3. Vere. 4. as Ist. 
being the arms of his first wife, the Lady 
Albinia Bertie, daughter of Peregrine Duke 
of Ancaster; and, on an escocheon of pre- 


* Althorpe, formerly Oldthorpe, was pos- 
sessed by the Catesby a i before it pass- 
ed to the Spencers. ‘This John Catesby in- 
herited the manor from his uncle John 
Catesby by will, dated Oct. 10, 1486, and 
alienated it to Sir William Spencer, of 
Wormleighton. 





tence, 
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tence, Argent, three barrulets and in chief 
three lions’ heads erased, Gules, being the 
arms of his'second wife Susanna, daughter 
and heir of Richard Love, of Basing, esq. 

2. The achievement of Francis-Love 
Beckford, of Basing, esq. (son and heir of 
the above by his second wife), and of Jo- 
hanna his wife, third daughter and coheir of 
John Leigh, of Northcourt in the Isle of 
Wight, esq. viz. Beckford, quartering, 1. 
Love of Basing as before. 2. Love of Goud- 
hurst—Vert, a lion rampant Argent. 3. Free- 
land—Argent, a chevron Ermines between 
three mullets Gules. 4. as Ist.; and, on 
an escocheon of pretence, Leigh—Argent, 
on a chief embattled Gules, three plates. 

3. The achievement of Mr. Yeckford’s 
aunt, Elizabeth Countess of Effingham, 
daughter of Peter Beckford, esq. by Bath- 
shua Hering. Her Ladyship married, 1. 
to Thomas Howard, Earl of Effingham, De- 
puty Earl Marshal; and 2. to Field Mar- 
shal Sir George Howard, K.B. * 

_ Howard and quarterings, impaling Beck- 
ford. 

4. The achievement of Mr. Beckford’s 
late cousin-german Peter Beckford of Sta- 
pelton, co. Dorset, esq. M.P. for Morpeth 
(only child of Julines Beckford, of the same 
place, esq. M.P. for Salisbury, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Solomon Ashley, of 
Ashby Legers, esq. which Julines was a 
younger brother of the late William Beck- 
ford, esq. of Fonthill), and of Louisa his 
wife, daughter of George Pitt, Lord Rivers ; 
viz. Beckford impaling Pitt—Sable, a fess 
cheque between three bezants. The issue 
of this marriage, William Horace Beckford, 
now of Stapelton, esq. is presumptive heir 
to the barony of Rivers. 


The East oriel is decorated with 
the following stained glass : 

1. In the centre are the arms of James II. 
King of Scotland, and of his consort Queen 
Mary of Gueldres. 

Scotland—impaling per pale Azure and 
Or, two lions combatant, the one of the se- 
cond, the other Sable. 





* Itis remarkable that individuals of three 
branches of the noble house of Howard are 
descended from the family of Beckford; viz. 
1. Henry Howard, esq. (only son of Lord 
Henry Molyneux-Howard and nephew to the 
present Duke of Norfolk), whose grandmo- 
ther, Mary-Ballard Long, was daughter and 
heirto Thomas Beckford, esq. grandson of Pe- 
ter- Beckford, esq. Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jamaica, before mentioned. 2. Charles Au- 
gustus Ellis, Lord Howard de Walden (of 
the Suffolk branch of Howard), whose great- 
grandmother Anne, the wife of George El- 
lis, esq. was elder sister to the Countess of 
Effingham, and aunt to the present Mr. 
Beckford. 3. Thomas and Richard, the two 
last'Earls of Effingham, sons of the aboye 
Conititéss. 


Armorial Decorations at Fonthill Abbey. 
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The lustre of the descent.of Mary of 
Gueldres can scarcely be credited, ex- 
cept by the patient Genealogist who 
has investigated the lines of her an- 
cestry. Daughter of Arnolph IT. Duke 
of Gueldres and Juliers, by Catherine 
of Cleves, the daughter of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, she reckoned amongst her li- 
neal progenitors, Emperors of the East, 
of almost every dynasty, Czars of Mus- 
covy, and Sovereigns of almost every 
Imperial and Royal house in Europe. 


2. On the dexter side are the arms of 
James I. of Scotland, and of his consort 
Joan de Beaufort, daughter of John Mar- 
quis of Dorset, the son of John of Gaunt. 

Scotland impaling Beaufort, France aad 
England quarterly, within a bordure com- 
pony Argent and Azure. 

3. On the sinister side are the arms of 
James Lord Hamilton, and of his consort 
the Princess Mary Stuart, daughter of King 
James IT. of Scotland, by Mary of Gueldres, 

Hamilton (without Arran) impaling Scot- 
land, and the crest of Hamilton, out of a du- 
cal coronet Or, an oak fruiced, the stem pe- 
netrated transversely by a frame-saw proper. 

In each angle of this Oriel is the 
Royal crest of Scotland, with the motto 
—*‘In my defence.” * L. 


(To be continued. ) 


quaeeiorgns 
FLY LEAVES.—No. III. 
Gamaliel Ratsey. 
HE name of this once famous 
hero of the highway occurs in 
the notes illustrative of * ~ bemendy 
However, one of the rarest tracts re- 
cording his exploits (from which the 
following extract is given) must have 
escaped the research of the lynx-eyed 
Commentators. Itissupposed uniquet, 
and now forms one of the many rari- 
ties in Lord Spencer’s Library at Al- 
thorpe. The title is: Ratseis Ghost, 
or the second part of his madde Prankes 
and Robberies. Printed by V. S. and 
are to be sold by John Hodgets, in 
Paules Church-yard, qto. The date 





* A Correspondent states, that “* Nothing ~ 
can equal the bustle that has prevailed for a 
month back on the great western roads, es 
cially on every side which approaches to Hin- 
don, in consequence of immense crowds of 
people anxious to visit Fonthill. Nearly 
15,000 guineas have actually been received 
for tickets of admission to he grounds and 
abbey. The princely houses and grounds of 


Lord Arundel, of Wardour Castle, and Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, of Stourhead, have been 
freely thrown open to the visitors of Fonthill 
Abbey.” 
+ ** Ades Althorpianz,” vol. I: p. 35. _ 
is 
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is wanting, probably cut off by the 
phere lough of some blundering 


binder, and therefore the time of pub- 
lishing can only be given on conjec- 
ture as between 1600 and 1606. e 
allusion to the actor of Hamlet might 
refer'to Joseph Taylor, who is believed 
to have received instructions for per- 
forming that character in person from 
Shakspeare. But, whoever the actor, 
or ‘one man’ was, Ratsey compliments 
the strolling player as being his equal ; 
and in prolbetinng music to a play, is 
made to censure the actors in the lan- 
guage of one well acquainted with the 
celebrated instructions of Hamlet. 

“* A pretty prancke passed by Ratsey 
vpon certaine Players that he met by 
chance in an Inne; who denied theire 
owne Lord and Master, and vsed ano- 
ther Nobleman’s name t.—Gamaliell 
Ratsey and his company, trauailing vp 
and downe the Countrey, (as they had 
often times done before) per varios 
casus, & tot discrimina rerum; still 
hazarding their seuerall happes as they 
had seuerall hopes; came by chance 
into an Inne, where that night there 
harbored a company of Players: and 
Ratsey framing himselfe to an humor 
of merriment, caused one or two of 
the chiefest of them to be Sent for vp 
into his chamber, where heedemaunded 
whose men they were, and they an- 
swered they serued such an honorable 
personage. I pray you (quoth Rat- 
sey) let me heare your musicke, for I 
haue often gone to plaies more for mu- 
sicke sake, then for action. For some 
of you not content to do well, but 
striuing to ouer-doe and beyond 
yourselves, oftentimes (by S. George) 
mar all; yet your Poets take great 
paines to make your parts fit for your 
mouthes, though you gape neuer so 
wide. Othersome I must needs cé- 
fesse, are very wel deseruing both for 
true action and faire deliuerie of speech, 
and yet I warrant you the very best 
haue sometimes beene content to goe 
home at night with fifteene pence share 
a peece. 
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Soe 
so wel fauored, that w y- 
sparing and long practise of | aying, 
are growne so wealthy, that uu 
expected to be knighted, or at least to 
be coniunct in authority, and to sit 
with men of great worship, on the 
Bench of Justice. But if there were 
none wiser than I am, there should 
more cats build colledges, and more 
whoores turne honest women then 
one, before the world should be filled 
with such a wonder. 

“* Well, musicke was plaide, and that 
night passed ouer with such singing, 
dauncing, and reuelling, as if m rd 
Prodigall hadde beene there in his 
ruines of excesse and superfluitie. In 
the morning Ratsey made the players 
taste of his bountie, and so departed. 

«« But euerie day hee had new inuen- 
tions to obtaine his purposes: and as 
often as fashions alter, so often*did he 
alter his stratagems, studying as much 


,how to compasse a poore man’s purse, 


as players doe, to win a full audience. 

*« About a weeke after hee met with 
the same Players, although hee had 
so disguised himselfe with a false head 
of hayre and beard, that they could 
take no notice of him, and lying as 
they did before in one Inne together, 
hee was desirous they should play a 
priuate play before him, which they 
did not in the name of the former no- 
bleman’s sernants. For, like Came- 
lions, they had changed that colour ; 
but in the name of another, (whose 
indeede they were) although after- 
wardes when he heard of their abuse, 
hee discharged them, and tooke away 
his warrant. For being far off, (for 
their more countenance) they would 
a to be protected by such an 

onourable man, denying their Lord 
and Master: and comming within ten 
or twenty miles of him againe, th 
would shrowd themselves under their 
owne Lord’s fauour. 

** Ratsey heard their play, andseemed 
to like that, though he disliked the 
rest, and verie liberally out with his 





t Strolling players and musicians at that 


period obtained the licence, and occasionally 


wore the badge, or what was called the cloth, of some distinguished nobleman, or gen- 
tleman, as their patron, to avoid the imputation of being vagabonds. This practice con- 
tinued until after the Restoration. In Thomson’s Loyal Protestant it is said: ‘* Not long 
since there happened to be a great feast in Barkshire, whither a couple of poor fidlers went 
{as in that case is usual) to proffer their service : but a certain person then in company, 
who had formerly given them his badge to wear, knowing they had lately plaid to some 
wicked Tories at another feast, very generously took a ease knife and cut off the badge from 


the poor fellow’s clothes, and caused them to be turned down stairs: where 
—- (pitying their condition) gave them his badge 
. 2 Mar. 1681—2. 


to whom they pleased 


Loyal P. 


upon én honest 
and cloth, with permission to 


purse, 
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purse, and gaue them fortie shillings, 
with which they held themselues = 
richly satisfied, for they scarce ha 
twentie shillings audience at any time 
for a Play in the Country. But Rat- 

thought they should not enioy it 
long, although he let them beare it about 
them till the next day in their purses. 
For the morning beeing come, and 
they hauing packt away their luggage, 
ee some part of their companie 
fore in a waggon, discharged the house, 
and followed them presently. 

“« Ratsey intended not to bee long 
after: but hauing learned which way 
they trauailed, hee being verie wel 
horsed, and mounted vpon his blacke 
gelding soone overtooke them. And 
when they saw it was the Gentleman 
that had beene so Jiberall with them 
the night before, they beganne to doe 
him much courtesie, and to greete his 
late kindnesse with many thankes. 
But that was not the matter which he 
aymed at: therefore he roundly tolde 
them, they were deceiued in him, hee 
was not the man they tooke him for. 
I am a souldier (sayth he) and one 
that for meanes hath ventured my for- 
tunes abroade, and now for money am 
driuen to hazard them at home. I 
am not to bee played vpon by Players: 
therefore be hash, deliuer mee your 
money, I will turne usurer now, my 
fortie shillings againe will not serue 
without interest; they beganne to make 
many faces, and to cappe and knee, but 
all would not serue theirturn. Hebade 
them leave off their cringing and com- 
plements, and their apish trickes, and 
dispatch : which they did, for feare of 
the worst, seeing to begge was boot- 
lesse. And hauing made a desperate 
tender of their stocke into Ratseyes 
handes, he bad them play for more, 
for (sayes he) it is an idle profession 
that brings in much profite, and euery 
nighte where you come, ape playing 
beares your charges, and somewhat 
into your purse, besides you have fid- 
lers’ fare, meat, drink, and mony. If 
the worst be, it is but pawning your 
apparell, for as good actors and stalkers 
as you haue done it, though now they 
. scorne it: but in any case heereafter 
be not counterfaites, abuse not honor- 
able personages, in vsing their names 
and countenance without their con- 
sent and priuitie. And because you 
are now destitute of a Maister, I will 
give you leaue to play vnder my pro- 
tection for a senights space, and I 
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charge you doe it, lest when I meet 


a again, I cut shorter by the 
ams, and share with you in a sha 

manner than I haue done at this 
time. And for , sirra (saies he to 
thee chiefest of them) thou hast a good 
presence vpon a stage, methinks thou 
darkenst thy merite by playing in the 
country: get thee to London, for if 
one man were dead, they will haue 
much neede of such as thou art. There 
would be none in my opinion, fitter 
than thyselfe to play his parts: my 
conceipt is such of thee, that I durst 
all the mony in my purse on thy head, 
to play Hamlet with him for a wager. 
There thou shalt learne to be frugall 
(for Players were neuer so thriftie as 
they are now about London) and to 
feed vpon all men, to let none feede 
vpon thee; to make thy hand a stranger 
to thy pocket, thy hart slow to perform 
thy tongues promise: and when thou 
feelest thy purse well lined, buy thee 
some place or Lordship in the country, 
that growing weary of playing, thy 
mony may there bring thee to digni- 
tie and reputation: then thou needest 
care for no man, nor not for them 
that before made thee prowd, with 
speaking their words upon thee Stage. 
Sir, I thanke you (quoth the Player) 
for this good june, I promise you 
I will make vse of it ; for I haue heard 
indeede, of some that haue gone to 
London very meanly, and have come 
in time to be exceeding wealthy. And 
in this presage and propheticall hu- 
mor of mine, (sayes Ratsey) kneele 
downe. Rise vp Sir Simon two shares 
and a halfe: Thou art now one of my 
Knights, and the first Knight that 
euer was Player in England. The 
next time I meete thee, I must share 
with thee againe for playing vnder my 
warrant, and so for this time adiew. 

** How ille hee brooked this new 
knighthood, which hee durst not but 
accept of, or liked his late counsell, 
which he lost his coine for, is easie 
to be imagined. But whether he met 
with them againe after the senights 
space, that he charged them to play 
in his name, I haue not heard it re- 
ported.” Ev. Hoop. 


— = 


Mr. Ursan, Sept 9. 


M* subject on the instinct of ani- 
mals is as inexhaustible as it 
is pleasing. I was told by an officer 
who was stationed some years = 
wit 
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with a part of his regiment at Guern- 
fs ( that he then had a favourite dog, 
which for many years had exhibited 
no marks of “sporting intelligence,” 
or any thing “‘ vermin,” as the slang 
hrase is, in his nature or disposition. 
ing, however, on a particular occa- 
sion encouraged to worry and hunt a 
cat, at the particular instigation of his 
master, he had become so fond of the 
amusement, that he was constantly 
engaged in the chase. His nightly 
resting-place was at the dvor of his 
master’s barracks, which had egress 
by a staircase to the o street, and 
rim would sally forth from thence 
when all was quiet, follow the game 
for his own solitary entertainment, 
and be found in the morning sleeping 
amidst a heap of the slain, which he 
had brought.as trophies, to lay them at 
his master's feet. is became a fact 
$0 notorious, and the evil of so much 
magnitude, that a deputation of the 
rincipal inhabitants waited upon Capt. 
4 assured him that the existence of 
this useful race of animals would be 
thus destroyed, and solicited that he 
would restrain the licentious disposi- 
tion to poaching at unseasonable hours, 
which had been so recently and so 
alarmingly exhibited by the industri- 
ous Corporal. 
Trim was told of his fault, shewn 
the victims of his sports, and threat- 
ened with severe castigation = neces 
in t on the rights of his 
b= tc took the first hint, 
although allowed to be at large 
as usual, and to occupy his accus- 
tomed mat at his master’s door, he 
never offended more, and I am told 
that ever after if he chanced in com- 
pany with any one to come unex- 
pectedly in sight of what he had been 
taught to consider fair game, he would 
put up a petitioning look, as if to ask 
mission to indulge once more in 
is favourite recreation, but never did 
so without consent and approbation, 
and encouragement. : 
The following is a more curious 
fact, and was related to me under 
cireumstances which leave it on my 
mind without the possibility of 
doubt; and yet ‘tis strange, ’tis pass- 
ing strange! ad 
A gentleman from Scotland arrived 
at an inn in St. Alban’s, as his way 
to the Metropolis; he had with him 
a favourite dog, which, being appre- 
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hensive of losing it in London, he left 
to the care of the landlord, promising 
to pay for the animal's on his 
return in about a month, or less. 
During several days the was kept 
on a chain, to reconcile him to an 
intim with his new master; he 
was then left at liberty to range the 
_ yard at large with others. 
here was one amongst his compa- 
nions who chose to play the tyrant, 
and he frequently assaulted and beat 
poor Tray unmercifully. Tray sub- 
mitted with admirable vbonnses for 
some time, but his patience being ex- 
hausted, and oppression becoming daily 
more irksome, he quietly took his de- 
rture. After an absence of several 
s, he returned in company with 
a large Newfoundland dog, made u 
directly to his tyrannical assailant, and, 
so assisted, very nearly beat him to 
death. The stranger then retired, and 
was seen no more, and Tray remained 
unmolested until the return of his 
master, The landlord naturally men- 
tioned a circumstance which was the 
subject of general conversation, and 
the gentleman heard it with much 
astonishment, because convineed that 
the dog had absolutely journeyed into 
Scotland to relate his ill treatment, and 
to bespeak the offices of the 
friend who had been the companion 
of his journ how: and his assist- 
ant in punishing the essor, 
proved to have been so ; nen arrivin 
at his home in the Highlands, a 
inquiring into particulars, he found, 
as he expected, that much surprise, 
and some uneasiness, had been ex~ 
cited by the return of Tray alone; b 
the two dogs, after meeting, going off 
together; and by the Newfoundlander, 
after an absence of several days, com- 
ing back again foot sore, and nearly 


starved. 
Now here may be supposed to have 
taken place all that Mr. Locke so ad- 


mirably insists upon, of a distinct as- 
sociation of ideas, because Tray must 
have reasoned with himself that, al- 
though his own strength was insuf-, 
ficient to combat with the stronger 


assailant, when aided by a friend 
he was more than a match for him; 
he must have had confidence in that 
friend; and he must also have had the 
means of communicating his wrongs ; 
his desire of revenge, and the means 
F. 


Mr. 


of accomplishing it. _ 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 19. 
N a short preface to his “ War- 
Elegies of Tyrteus Imitated,” 

Mr. Pye observes: ‘* The chief devi- 
ation of these Elegies from the ori- 
ginals, consists in the application of 
the exhortations to my own country- 
men.”—‘* The English reader, who 
wishes to see how far this has led me 
from the letter of the Athenian Poet, 
may have complete satisfaction by con- 
sulting the very faithful and yet poe- 
tical translation by Mr. Polwhele.”— 
Mr. Campbell has lately, in his Lec- 
tures on Poetry, indulged us with a 
version of one of these Elegies. By your 
rmission, I will copy a few lines 


trom each of the three translations be- ’ 


fore me—for Pye’s comes very close to 
the original. 

It is pleasant to compare such efforts 
of poetic apne, especially if the 
comparison made in the spirit of 
liberality, and without any wish to 
detract from the merit of the trans- 
lators. 

** If fighting for his dear paternal soil, 

The Soldier in the front of battle fall ; 
*Tis not in fickle fortune to despoil, 

His = ad fame, that shines the charge 

of all. 
But if, by penury sore opprest, he rove 

Far from his native town and fertile plain; 
And lead the sharer of his fondest love 

In youth too tender, with her infant train ; 


And ifhis aged mother, his shrunk sire, 
Join - sad group ;—See many a bitter 
il 


Against the houseless family conspire, 
And all the measure of the wretched fill. 


Pale shivering Want, companion of his way, 
He meets the lustre of no pitying eye ; 
To Hunger and dire Infamy a prey— 
Dire Hatred scowls, and Scorn quick 
passes by.” Polwhele. 
*¢ On him shall fame, shall endless glory wait, 
Him future ages crown with just applause, 
Who boldly daring in the field of fate, 
Falls a pure victim in his Country's cause. 


Ah! view yon hopeless fugitives, who leave 
Their seats paternal, and their native sky, 

And the full breast in silent sorrow heave 
Beneath the galling load of Penury ;— 


* distant realms who wretched exiles roam, 
erhaps an aged parent’s footsteps guide 
ee theirsocial hearths, and much-lov'd 
ome, ° 

To meet the taunt of Scorn, the frown of 
Pride. . 


Polwhele’s, Pye’s, and Campbell's Tyrtaus compared. 
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Thro’ hostile regions as they sorrowi 
Tho’ Pity’s besuteous hand afford relist, 

In the moist eyelid of the foe, 
Contempt is mingled with the tear of grief.” 


Pye. 
** How glorious fall the valiant, sword in 





hand, 
In front of battle for their native land! 
But oh! what ills await the wretch, that 
yields 
A recreant outcast from his native fields ! 
The mother whom he loves shall quit her 
home, 
An aged father at his side shall roam ; 
His little ones shall weeping’ with him go, 
And a young wife participate his wee, 
Whilst scorn’d and scowl’d upon by every 
lace 


face, ‘ 
They pine for food, and beg from place to 
Stain of his breed, dishonouring man- 
hood’s form, [sterm 
All ills shall cleave to him :— Affiction’s 
Shall diind him wandering in the vale of 
years.” Camptell. 
In some points Mr. Campbell ap- 
approaches nearer to the originals than 
olwhele or Pye,—but not in general. 
** The wretch that yields,” &c. is ra~ 
ther inelegant. ‘‘ Scorn’d and scowl’d 
upon,” &c. It might be conceived, 
from the simplicity of Tyrteus, that 
this was more literal than Polwhele’s 
or Pye’s version. The contrary, how- 
ever, is the fact.—** Affliction’s storm 
shall blind him,” is not in the ori- 
ginal. Nor does the metaphorical 
** vale of years,” accord well with 
the literal *‘ place to place,” where he 
is begging. The remaining lines (ex- 
cept “a sight unblest,”) we think 
superior to either Pye or Polwhele. 
sag The martial- music of the Spartans 
(says Campbell in his remarks on 
Tyrteeus) was calculated not to in- 
flame, but to soothe the spirit of the 
combatant.””"—For our part, we can- 
not perceive any thing very soothin 
in the strains of our Poet: nor did 
Horace, when he asserted 
¢< Tyrtzeusque mares animos in martia bella 
Versibus exacuit,”’ &c. &c. 


Yours, &c. PHILO-cRITO. 
—_ ' 
A Constant Reaver requests any par- 
ticulars of the Life of Arthur Golding, 
the industrious translator in the sixteenth 
century, not mentioned in the account of 
him in ‘ Chalmers’s Dictionary,” with a 
correct list of his works. 
A Navat Orricer should inguire at his 
Bookseller's for the Publication in question. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 1. 
OUR Volumes will be the means 
of rescuing from the rude hands 

of vialence and time many thin 
which would have otherwise perished. 

Down St. Mary, distant from Credi- 
a“ 0. ee a oe 

ectory, once + property e 
Ching family, afterwards of the Starts 
of Critchley, Dorsetshire, who sold it 
a few years ago to farmer Tucker of 
Down St. Mary. The Dacia Rec- 
tor’s name is Rev. T. Freke. 

The exterior of the Church is in no 
respect worthy .of particular notice ; 
but it contains within its walls a treat 
for an Antiquary. It appears to me 
not to have undergone much repair 
since its first: formation; but bei 

esented last “spring by the Rura 

an, it is‘about to u great al- 
terations. To preserve what it once 
was, I have forwarded—ist, some 5; 
cimens of ‘antient Tiles, about. five 
inches square each; (see Plate II.) 
2dly, some of the ends of the Seats ; 
an 3dly, a of a curious Stone in 
the South wall. 

ist. If I err not, Edward the Third 


Antient Tiles, Seats, &c. at Down St. Mary, Devon. 
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first bore the lion and fleur de lis, 
semi, and Henry IV. the swan. Are 
we to suppose that the Church was 
built about the period of the third Ed- 
page de are not er of the tiles 
in preservation ;: figures are, 
a speaking, worn out; but | 
ave by perseverance eight 
of them, which I trust will be oe 
able to you, 
2d. Phe ends of the Seats are about 
50 in. number, and very beautiful. 
Each is. 2 feet 10 inches long, and 1 
foot 4 inches’ wide. .I have selected 
only four (see the Plate), ‘They are 
all various; and the fleur de lis is twice 
introdneed. . The upper seat in the 
body of the Church was the most re- 
naw A ‘for, im addition, to what 
the others t, this hadia figure on 
the top each end, si on a 
cushion, .which have submi to the 
saw of the carpenter, as the cushion 
and feet clearly show. \ 
3d. The curious stone in the South 


wall remains to be noticed; it is:a good 
deal injured ; but the following is as 
accurate a copy as the original will ad- 
mit of: 








I presume it.is intended for St. An- 
thony, but your readers will be 
enough to set me right if I am mis- 
taken. I shall only remark that there 
are the remains of two most elegant 
screens ; ey: was a Ra 
years ‘ a to have 
the i of the = 


—o 


Summerland Place 
9 Urgan, Raster Aug. 10. 
your popular Magazine, eminent 
for Antiquarian and Scientifie re- 
search, some papers of mine on Mag- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1822. 


The ceiling was originally of ¢arved 
oak, but. it yn —— impaired b 
time, and is now wholly removed. i 
have preserved one panne], which it is 
my intention to p) ip. some other 
part of the Church to pepe OR 


it once was, , aa 


netic Variation und its causes, 
are — = bap ject is of vast 
nationa t; and im: ce 
of the saunal dincovety of what Satin 
guished philosophers conjectured a 
North- 
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North-west Magnetic Pole, I expect- 
ed that some work of moment would 
have appeared on this interesting de- 

rtment of science. Great as may be 
the difficulties opposed to a satisfac- 
tory investigation, it is only by hypo- 
thetical reasoning from impertect 
knowledge and facts, that an ultimate 
and conclusive theory can in due time 
be arrived at. Halley supposed this 
Pole to be situated to the West of 
Baffin's Bay. Euler was not far from 
the mark in placing it in 76°, and 98° 
West longitude. ‘To the honour of 
our country, has been discovered very 
neariy, and I could wish to say, the 
very site of its position, somewhere 
about the hundredth degree of West 
longitude, and seventy-fourth of North 
latitude. It is most deeply to be la- 
mented, that Capt. Parry found it ne- 
cessary, from circumstances, to pro- 
ceed in search of a North-west Pas- 
sage, without having ascertained the 
precise position of so essential an ob- 
ject to science, navigation, and com- 
merce. This must séfill be effected, 
by sending a ship for that very import- 
ant pur t is evident that this 
Pole is under the surface of the sea, 
where there is no land. Though the 
error of attraction of the ship a of its 
iron, can now, by a simple process, be 
nearly ascertained, it cannot sufhi- 
ciently so to discover at sea the very 
spot of the position of the North-west 
Magnetic Pole. It must be done on 
the ice. 

Without the accurate adjustment of 
this essential point, Science cannot be 
materially benefited, and the theory I 
have alluded to in former papers must 
depend on two supposed Ete, to be 
clearly ascertained only by two accu- 
rate experiments. The first is, to find 
the precise site or position of the new 
Pole; and the second is, to prove by 
continued observation on its meridian, 
whether or not this Pole has a move- 
ment. 

The process to effect each of these 
fine discoveries is equally obvious and 
simple. The ship, when arrived con- 
tiguous to the situation of the new 
Pole, must keep to the South of it, 
and move Westward, till the variation 
vanishes. In this situation, the ship 
will be on the dine of no variation, 
having the new Pole and the North 
Pole of the earth in a dine, or in the 
same plane. The ship is now to ad- 
vanee, keeping as nearly as possible 


on this line of ne veriatien, till the 
dipping-needle stands as nearly as can 
be observed perpendicular. e ob- 
jects in view cannot be aecomplished 
on board of the ship, on account of 
her motion, and the attraction of her 
iron ; and therefore she must with her 
crew remain frozen in the ice for the 
winter, having been previously pro- 
vided with every requisite to render 
the situation as comfortable as it 
sibly can be made. Being thus , aed 
to the North-west Magnetic Pole, the 
exact position of it on the line of no va- 
— will se enptoe> on ne ice by 
the ndicular position of the di 
pin saatiie This finest discovery of 
modern times having been thus scien- 
tifically made out, the exact longitude 
of the point must be found by the 
Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, by time- 
pieces, and by other modes. The lati- 
tude also is to be truly ascertained. 
Thus the half of the desideratum will 
be attained.—The next very essential 
discovery lies in making out, by conti- 
nued observations, whether or not this 
Pole has a movement, and in what di- 
rection. This may be verified by one 
of two obvious modes, either of which 
must require time. The first is, to re- 
pair to the ascertained Polar site, at 
the expiration of one or two or more 
rs, to discover whether the Pole be 
in the former oa. ~" in some one 
contiguous, and to be made out by the 
above mode of ure.—I te it 
down as a fixed principle, that in all 
places under the meridian passing over 
the new Pole and the North pole of 
the earth, and extending as far at least 
as the magnetic equator, there will be 
neither East nor West. variation, be- 
cause both Poles will be in the plane 
of all such situations. At any of the 
factories of the North-west Company, 
or rather to the West of such, éhis line 
of no variation may be readily found, 
and laid off accurately on a plate of 
brass fixed horisentaily on a pillar of 
masonry. If the new Pole has a move- 
ment, in the course of a year or two it 
will be found by accurate trial that the 
line of no variation will not coincide 
with the first laid off, because the new 
line of no variation or the meridian 
ssing over the two Poles, will be 
ound a little to the East, probably, of 
the original situation. This discovery, 
if made by either or the sure modes 
proposed, will be by much the most 
wonderful and useful that centuries 


can 
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can boast of: Till this is achieved, of 
comparatively minor importance will 
have been the voyages of Northern dis- 
covery—Nil actum reputans, if this su- 
peresset agendum. 

Another object of less but sufficient 
consequence still remains to be accom- 
plished in the N.W. Archipelago. On 
the N. side of the situation where the 
dipping-needle stood at 88°, an open 
channel appeared, and it has not as 
yet been explored. It probably leads 
into the Polar basin, and an open sea, 
which may be unobstructed by ice; as 
by much ingenious reasoning, aided b 
experience in some measure, there is 
sufficient cause to suppose that the 
cold will be found less intense near 
the Pole than in the harbour where 
the discovery ships wintered. In this 
attempt to proceed towards the Pole of 
the earth, magnetic knowledge would 
be further advanced, and on returning 
to the original channel, one of the 
ships might remain to solve the first 

art of the great problem still in doubt. 

he credit of this great nation demands 
that a mighty discovery ought not to 
be left incomplete, where there is a 
perfect facility to render it completely 
satisfactory. ‘There can be little doubt 
of the existence of a ae Pas- 
sage; but judging of the early freezin 
of the cuales of udson’s Bay, us 
is little probability that the ships now 
out have penetrated into the Hyperbo- 
rean Sea, through Repulse Bay. The 
discovery, in case of failure, must be 
made by gradually moving on terra 
firma; and small vessels might be con- 
structed with materials partly found on 
the coast. Occasionally these vessels, 
if possible, might steer directly North, 
to make further discoveries to the West 
of Melville Island. These nautical 
researches might be beneficial to some 
branches of commerce, but the disco- 
very of an actual North-West Passage 
would add a new wreath to the naval 
crown of Great Britain. 

The celebrated Maupertius, in a 
Letter to the King of Prussia, on pro- 
moting Scientific Research, recom- 
mends ‘to observe the phenomena of 
the loadstone, on the very spot from 
whence it is sup to ft its ori- 
ginal influence.” How much more 
ought that to be now said, when we 
are furnished with the certainty of this 

‘very spot. 

It is but justice to Capt. Parry, who 

has immortalized his name, to say 
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Sasquah: ther qpunnd: witha loping 
uish the wi it 
denn the latitude and longitude the 
uew Pole. He feelingly laments. the 
necessity of abandoning this great ob- 
ject within his grasp, which, however, 

could not have achieved but by 
wintering in that situation. 

The variations formerly taken at sea 
can by no means be depended on ; and 
even such as were observed on shore, 
are not accurate, as they differ consi- 
derably at one time at the same place. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an East variation of above 11° 
was observed at London. One ae- 
count makes it no¢hing in London, in 
1657, while by another, this did not 
happen till 1662. Inclining the me- 
dium-difference to the authority of 
more repute, the period may be taken 
to be 1559, from which the variation 
in London has been increasing gra- 
dually and irregularly Westward, In 
1816 the mean variation at the rooms 
of the Royal Society was 24° 17’ 56”. 
In the following year it was 24° 17’ 
54”. In this year, what was lon 
looked for was evinced by a decrease o 
the variation, it having been found in 
June 1818 to be 24° 17’; and in the 
following year it decreased to 24° 15’ 
43”. Since the discovery of the posi- 
tive existence of a North-West Mag- 
netic Pole, situated evidently dee ; 
within the earth, in addition to what 
eminent philosophers had long con- 
jectured, there is every reason to con- 
clude that a great Magnetic power 
moves within the earth, and that at all 
places in the Northern Magnetic he- 
misphere, where this power or moving 
Pole is in the plane of such place or 
places, and the North Pole of the 
earth, there will be found no variation, 
as both Poles attract the Needle in the 
same line. The solidity of the earth 
will naturally be opposed to this theory. 
From the Soute ‘coset of the Gus. 
tion, there are sufficient grounds for 
thinking that the interior of the globe 
is filled by a liquid, and earthquakes 
and volcanoes would indicate that in- 
flammable air and gaseous vapours may 
intervene between the aqueous or solid 
oo toward the centre. Sir Isaac 


Yewton’s doctrine of ether and spirit 
originated by the Sun, leads us to sup- 
pose that the earth, like a balloon im 
our atmosphere, floats in this powerful 
but subtle matter, occasioning the ro- 
tatory and orbicular movements by ba- 

lanced 
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lanced action and re-action. Without 
going further into this fine conjectural 
hypothesis, it may be conceded from 
actual facts and a rances, that the 
Magnetie Poles [the Southern to be 
adverted to bye and bye} have a free 
movement within the earth, and occa- 
sion the perpetual changing of the two 
lines of no variation on its surface.— 
As the-line of no declination passed 
over London, and did not arrive at Pa- 
ris till 1666, the line of no variation in 
the Northern hemisphere has moved, 
and is moving, Eastward. Correspond- 
ing with this, the moving Pole was 
180° from the meridian of London in 
1559, and has been since moving West- 
ward at a slow rate to the situation in 
which Captain Parry discovered it. 
As it is situated in nearly 100° West 
longitude, it must have taken 159 years, 
from 1659 to 1818, to have moved over 
or rather under 80° of reduced longi- 
tude, being the complement of 100° 
to the semicircle of 180°. It would a 
- from this, that the new North- 

est Magnetic Pole requires 715 years 
and a half to make its revolution round 
the North Pole of the earth. 

I founded some of my former suppo- 
sitions on documents found to be some- 
what erroneous, when compared since 
with others more authentic. This will 
account for resulting differences. Be- 
sides, the movement of the Pole on 
the other side of the North Pole, and 
not Westward, between the North 
Pole and Great Britain, makes 20° of 
difference in the calculation. 

There is a satisfactory proof that the 
conjoint action of the two North Poles 
occasions the line of no variation: for 
if this theory be correct, all places in 
the Northern Magnetic hemisphere, 
under the meridian of these two Poles, 
will at one and the same time, have 
no variation of the needle; and pre- 
cisely conformable to this, there is no 
variation at present on the West side 
of Ceylon. On the grounds stated, 
the N. W. Pole will continue to move 
Eastward from its maximum of west- 
ing ; and consequently, the West de- 
clination will continue éo decrease in 
London for nearly the next two hun- 
dred years; at the expiration of which, 
the line of no variation will again pass 
over London, occasioning no variation 
there. An East variation will then 
commence and continue for a peried 
equal to that of the decrease. At Cey- 
ion, an increasing West variation will 
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go on, till the moving Pole comes be- 
tween it and the North Pole, when 
the West variation ceasing, there will 
be no variation there, previously to the 
commencement of an rly. Simi- 
lar reasoning holds relating to all other 
places, with respect to which the Pole 
and line of no variation are applied 
under the present theory. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, there was a line of no declina- 
tion near the Cape of Good Hope; and 
on the East and West sides of this line, 
there were found declinations of oppo- 
site names and descriptions. It is ma- 
nifest from this, that a Southern Mag- 
netic Pole, possessed of a Northern po- 
larity, acted on the South end of the 
Magnetic Needle, drawing it from its 
direction towards the South Pole, in 
the same manner as the North-West 
Magnetic Pole, with a South polarity, 
attracted directly towards it the North 
end of the Needle, when Capt. Parry's 
ship passed over the line drawn be- 
tween the North Pole of the earth 
and the recently-discovered Pole. 

In 1774 Captain Cook went as far 
South as 71° 10’, and 106° West, where 
he found above 23 degrees of East va- 
riation, at a time when the position of 
the two North Poles ought to have oc- 
casioned a small East variation there. 
In 1773 he was in 41° West, and 67° 
South, and found there a variation not 
conformable to what might have been 
expected. He slanted N. E. to the 
Island of Desolation, and thence to 
Van Dieman’s Land, nearly along the 
parallel of 50°, and experienced a va- 
riation quite anomalous in reference 
to the Northern Poles. All this clearly 
indicates the existence of a South-East 
Magnetic Pole, if it can be attained 
to, by sailing due South from the 
West extremity of New Zealand. If 
this Pole is not discovered before the 
ice prevents farther progress to the 
South, by proceeding Westward along 
the edge of the ice, in all probabilit 
extraordi changes of variation will 
furnish unds for believing in 
the actuality de Pole indicated by the 
very opposite description of variation 
apparent in the Southern hemisphere. 
ty here must be two Magnetic i 
tors, whose angles of inclination with 
the earth’s Equator must be constantly 
changing, according to the relative si- 
tuations of the moving North and 
South Magnetic Poles. Between these 
Magastie Ciguatem, 


we observe ano- 
malies 
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malies of variation arising from the 
conjoint and counteracting attractions 
of the two moving . It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that Ships of Dis- 
covery will be sent to the Southward, 
to ascertain the existence or the re- 
verse of a South-East Magnetic Pole. 
The track they would move in, would 
add also to a farther extension of nau- 
tical knowledge. 

Though the North Pole of the earth 
and its South Pole have been hitherto 
considered as principally attracting their 
relative ends of the Magnetic eedle, 
I venture with great deference to 
doubt, or rather to disbelieve this sup- 
posed fact, ascribing the whole effect 
to the moving Pole, and reckoning the 
Pole at the extremity of the earth’s 
axis as a mere point of convenience for 
finding the amount of what is called 
variation, and for assigning it a de- 
scriptive denomination of East or 
West. It is precisely Captain Parry's 
prodigious discovery that has autho- 
rized this new supposition. I confine 
my reasoning to the Northern hemis- 
phere, as similar will hold with respect 
to the Southern, mutatis mutandis. 
The new Pole covers a space of three 
hundred miles, if we include only the 
distance between situations where the 
Dipping Needle stood at an angle of 
88° with the Magnetic Equator. Tak- 
ing the middle of the upper part of the 
new polar magnetic object to lie under 
74° of North latitude, the angle form- 
ed by the two Poles will be sixteen 
degtees; and yet the Needle in Lon- 
don points fully eight degrees to the 
West of this ene centre of the 
new Pole. As the Discovery ry 
approached it, the Needle pointed di- 
rectly to it more and more, till it stood 
analy perpendicular over it. In all 
these cases the North Pole of the earth 
seems to have had no influence what- 
ever over the Needle, as the new Pole 
was totally the efficient agent of attrac- 
tion. hapa, S ion the Needle 
point further to the Westward in Lon- 
don, than the site of the new Pole? 
This can only be ascribed to the great 

itude of the new Pole, or to a si- 
multaneous attraction of the South ex- 
tremity of the Needle, by the South- 
East Teegantie Pole, of whose exist- 
ence there can hardly be a doubt.— 
The whole of this extraordinary sup- 
position has but just occurred to me ; 
and the more J reflect, the stronger do 
I see sufficient grounds for this ratio- 
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nale of variation. The difference in 
the annual increase or decrease of va- 
riation is very considerable. Most of 
the clays are oxides of iron, and their 
combinations with heat or the mag- 
netic fluid pervading the earth and at- 
mosphere, must be no doubt instru- 
mental in partly producing this irregu- 
larity ; but another consideration leads 
to a more satisfactory solution of the 
main cause of this seeming irregula- 
rity. The new Pole has for some 
years been at its maximum of distance 
from the meridian of London; and, 
therefore, in rounding into the quad- 
rant of its orbit, where declination is 
decreasing, its motion has a 
slower, and the space it has moved 
over in a given time is apparently less, 
but pecbebly not really less than when 
it moves in other situations where the 
—e is considered under a greater an- 
gle. There is something analagous to 
this in the seeming contrarieties of the 
planetary movements, where, how- 
ever, the spaces described are as the 
area moved over. I throw out the 
above suppositions as well worthy of 
much farther consideration. 

The variation in the dip of the Nee- 
dle appears to confirm the theory of the 
motion of the Magnetic Poles round 
the axis of the earth. In 1576, when 
the variation was 11° 15’ East, the dip 
was 71° 50’. At this time, the Mag- 
netic Pole was to the East of the me- 
ridian of London, and on the other 
side of the North Pole. In 1775, it 
was 72° 3’. Here the increase of dip 
must have arisen from a greater con- 
tiguity of the situation of the moving 
Pole and place of observation. In 
1812, the dip was 70° 32’ 3”; and in 
1819, it was found to be 70° 51’, giv- 
ing an increase, from a greater approxi- 
mation of the objects; and on the 
same principle, as we a h the 
new Pole, the angle of tnhmation in- 
creases. 

The magnetic, galvanic, and elec- 
tric fluids appear to pervade space and 
solidity, and to be of a homogeneous 
description. When an apparatus is 
found for giving full efficacy to magne- 
tic experiments, effects will be found 
similar. If little or no electricity was 
found near the new Pole, it was be- 
cause Magnetism occupied the atmos- 
phere. Interesting facts are every day 
multiplying. Dr. Seebeck, of Berlin, 
has proved that all metals and many 
earths possess magnetic properties, ac- 

cording 
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cording to the difference of the degrees 
of heat. Mr. Ritter has reported that 
a Needle made of silver and zinc, 
ranges in the magnetic meridian. Pro- 
fessor Hansteen of Christiana asserts, 
that nearly all masses of solids are 
magnetic. ‘ I find that needles readily 
acquire magnetism, by juxtaposition, 
either perpendicular or parallel. A 
piece of iron situated between two 
others, near the poles of a magnet, 
become highly magnetic. An instan- 
taneous touch on a pole will give the 
contrary magnetism. All bars of iron 
slanting or perpendicular, have a North 
Pole below, and a South at the top. I 
state this, because such effect was men- 
tioned to be rare. A bar which has 
stood long in one position, requires 
frequently in a year to have its mag- 
netism reversed. Wheels of carriages 
are magnetic, but in every half revolu- 
tion the polarity changes. Bars run- 
ning nearly North and South, acquire 
the magnetism of the nearest Pole, 
which they retain for a great length of 
time. All masses of iron are magnetic, 
having a North Pole below, and a 
South above, of which the former is 
the stronger. A needle having its 
middle placed on a pole of a magnet, 
will acquire the same polarity at each 
end, and the opposite at its middle. 
Broke into small pieces, each becomes 
a magnet. A piece of iron placed on 
the poles of a magnet, soas to be with- 
in the extent of these poles, will not 
exhibit magnetism b he usual tests ; 
and this may probably be ascribed to a 
constant circulation of magnetic cur- 
rent through the iron. I would ear- 
nestly recommend it to all who follow 
this pursuit, to make experiments, and 
to collect facts. ‘«Give me the facts,” 
said my Lord Judge; ‘ your conclu- 
sions are but the guess-work of imagi- 
nation, which puzzle the brain, and 
tend not to solve this mystery.” 

I am happy to inform you, Mr. Ur- 
* ban, now addressed near a hundred 
years, that the Telegraphic Science, 
occasionally noticed in your standard 
Work, is making a great progress. 
They are uhapughing in loin, from 
Caleutta to Benares, over a space of 
above 500 miles. This is a fine ap- 
proximation of timeand space. At the 
Admiralty they have had above one 
hundred plans given in. It requires 
much consideration to select the most 
eligible. An excellent mode of com- 
parison is used. A communication is 


converted into telegraphic signals, from 

two or more dictionaries, in order to 
ascertain celerity of effect, which is’ 
the chief desideratum. In a recent 

comparative trial, the difference in fa- 
vour of a dictionary recommended in 
preference to that in use, was as 103 

to 170 signals required by the latter. 

Thus, all will be tried, in order to se- 
lect the most advantageous.—Foreign 

telegraphs excel the one set up in this 
country, because they express more 
figures simultaneously. It will require 
some time to make the requisite 
comparisons with respect to power, 

cheapness, and simplicity of machi- 
nery. These essential points being de- 
cided, the maximum of advantage will 
be procured by the combination of a 
theco-figure-teleistah, of full power, 
with a dictionary bearing the sure test 
of comparative trial. The motto of 
valuable science must necessarily be, 
Festina lent?. Jounw Macponatp. 


a 
Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Sept. 4. 


ee report of the alterations of 
Magdalen College has been so 
frequently agitated during the last cen- 
tury, that [ had long since relinquished 
the prospect of seeing it realized. But. 
my hopes and fears on the subject were 
again renewed on observing, in the last 
number of your Magazine, a brief but 
nervous Letter, signed ‘* A.” which 
informs the public that a prominent 
and decided feature of the beautiful 
cloistered court is to be destroyed. 
Why and wherefore this innovation, 
the writer does not state, but this shall 
be matter for future consideration with 
me. I shall for the present observe, 
that these active proceedings are not 
entirely new to me; they have for the 
last two or three morths been whis- 
pered about Oxford ; but I mistrusted 
the reports. I paused before I suffered 
myself to be persuaded that any such 
plans would gain approval ;—plans 
which are injurious to buildings so ve- 
nerable, so perfect, and so beautiful ; 
which are so hostile to the good taste 
that is known to reign within the 
walls of Magdalen; which suggest 
innovations disgraceful to the Nias 
teenth Century—a period that has ef- 
fected more towards restoring ‘‘ Go- 
thic”’ architecture to respect and use 

than the two preceding centurics. 
The appearance of such notices in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, which 
gives 
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gives them the stamp of authority, 
eft no room in my mind. to doubt 
the accuracy of “ A.’s” statement, 
and I have now to add, that the roof 
of the Northern side of the Cloisters 
was removed before the close of last 
month. As I shall offer at a future 
opportunity some comments on the 
tame and expedition of this destruction, 
1 shall here only hint that the work 
was accomplished with all the zeal 
and alacrity which are memorable of 
the nemoclasts of the Sixteenth Cen- 


tury. 

Time and opportunity enabling me 
to make observations of this nature, I 
shall occasionally furnish your Maga- 
zine with critical remarks as the work 
proenps but while the pen is in my 

and, I cannot refrain from observing, 
that the trite and flimsy excuse of a 
** decayed and dangerous” roof*, is, 
on this, as on many other occasions 
where a violent and only half-ap- 
proved innovation is determined on, 
resorted to; but, Mr. Urban, a few 
judicious repairs, which would have 
set all to rights (for I will venture to 
state that the timbers, with some ex- 
ceptions, are as solid and substantial 
as they ever were) were not desirable ; 
nothing short of entire destruction, 
whether the sentence be pronounced 
on a gable roof or a whole edifice, will 
suit the refined taste of these times. 

James Wyatt would have been 
proud to destroy the old quadrangle 
re, mang ago; but though I do 
not believe that plans which were 
then rejected will be adopted uow, yet 
that a modification of one of Wyatt’s 
designs is intended, we have, alas! 
occular demonstration for asserting. 

I regret that 1 cannot now furnish 
the name of the Architect to whom 
this fine College is entrusted. The 
names of several have been repeated 
to me, and from my own observation 
several have been engaged in taking 
admeasurements. Much, very much, 
depends on the Architect. Unfortu- 
nately there is no school for ‘ Go- 
thic :”” men are not educated for its 
practice as they are for the Grecian 
and Roman; how therefore can they 
possibly be expected to understand it? 

We have seen classic and beautiful 





* This miserable device has produced 
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Grecian designs from the pencils of 
Wilkins and Harrison, but set the 
same men to work on a “ piece of 
Gothic,” and they will produce you 
piles of trashy stone work ; the worst 
examples of a degenerate style: they 
will copy ornaments, but blunder in 
their application ; neglect proportions, 
and entirely overlook detail. It has 
always been my opinion that a 
Grecian architect is a bad ‘‘ Gothic” 
one, and I therefore hope that the 
College Architect is one of approved 
skill and good taste in the Gothic 
style ; one whose former works have 
stood the test of criticism ; otherwise 
we must expect to witness the dis- 
figurement of one of the most splen- 
did piles of building in Europe. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 7. 
BEG to point out an error in your 
Magazine for March last, p- 282, 
in which you do not distinguish be- 
tween Dr. Benjamin and Dr. George 
Heath. All that is there said of the 
** truly select and sumptuous classical 
Library,” applies to Dr. Benjamin 
Heath. 

As your Magazine has not given 
any particulars of these two learned 
brothers, allow me a page for a short 
account of them, and of their father, 
the Commentator upon the Greek 
Tragedians, and on Shakspeare. 

Benjamin Heath, esq. was born in 
1704. He was a barrister and town 
clerk of Exeter, and published various 
works, of which an account may be 
seen in “ Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes,” or in ‘ Chalmers’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary.” He was the princi- 

1 Collector of the Heath Library, 

aE str ~ of the finest one in 
any Western County. He died Sept. 
13, 1766. A good portrait of him is 

iven in Harding’s ** Illustrations of 

hakspeare.” There is a family pic- 
ture, painted by Pine, which repre- 
sents the Commentator’s wife and 
seven of her children, all of whom, 
Jifty-three years after the painting, 
were alive and well.—Mr. Benjamin 
Heath had a brother Thomas, who 
was an alderman of Exeter, and was 
the father of Mr. Justice Heath *. 

Dr. Benjamin Heath, the eldest son 





a smile from those who remember the 
demolition of the roofs of the Hall and 
Chapel of this College. 


* Mr. Lysons, ‘‘ Devonshire,” p. 193, 
erroneously makes. Mr. Justice Heath the 
son of Benjamin, instead of Thomas. 
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of the preceding, was born Sept. 29, 
1739, O.S. igo aitinated at Eten, ad- 
mitted into King’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1758; became A.B. 1763; A.M. 
1766. After residing at King’s Col- 
lege three years, on his taking a fel- 
lowship, he was called to Eton as one 
of the assistant masters. In 177! he 
succeeded Dr. Sumner as Head Master 
of Harrow School. In 1781 he was 
resented by King’s College to the 
Rectory of Walkerne, in Hertford- 
shire. In 1783 he took the degree of 
S.T.P. In 1784, he was elected fel- 
low of Etor College; on which event, 
in Easter 1785, he vacated Harrow, 
having been head-master 14 years. 

He then retired to Walkerne, where 
he built a Library, like Sir Thomas 
Bodley, in the shape of a T; the 
length whereof was 71 feet, the trans- 
verse part 50 feet, the width 15, and 
the height about 12 and a half, form- 
ing a very handsome gallery, as full of 
books as it could hold. ‘ Without 
the affection (says his nephew, the 
Rev. H. Drury, in his communication 
to Mr. Dibdin) which I naturally felt 
for my earliest friend and Canetti, 
I think, if I had only lived his neighbour, 
I should have considered him among 
the best men living: learned, affable, 
high-spirited, and charitable to a de- 

ree which nobody could believe who 
ad not witnessed it.” About the year 
1807 he was presented to the valuable 
rectory of Farnham Royal, Bucks. As 
old age and infirmities came on, he 
rew comparatively indifferent to his 

ibrary, in which rye}! his pride 
and pleasure consisted, and he thought 
it best to anticipate all trouble upon 
his decease, respecting the disposition 
of his books, by sending the greater 
part of them up to town for sale; and 
the produce of 9000/. for the sale of 
4809 articles, is alone a demonstra- 
tion of the recherche character of the 
collection. He 1p ag ag 6 a 
la roportion of the books belong- 
my ie Rael and Antiquarian So. 
cieties, as well as the whole of his fa- 
ther’s books, which contained margi- 
nal notes (and among them a Hesiod 
fit for publication), and a consider- 
able body of History and Divinity. 
Dr. Benjamin Heath died at his rec- 
tory at Walkerne, May 31, 1817, and 
his nephew, the Rev. H. Drury, fol- 
lowed him to his grave as chief 
mourner, to the family vault at St. 
Leonard’s, Exeter. An excellent Por- 


trait of Dr. Heath was presented by 
Mr. Drury to Mr. Dibdin’s * Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,” whence these 
particulars are mostly selected, 

Dr. George Heath, younger brother 
of Dr. Benjamin, was educated at Eton; 
elected to King’s College in 1763; A.B. 
1768; A.M. 1771; was Tutor to the 
Earl of Moreton ; an Assistant at Eton 
School; and in December 1791, was 
elected Head Master of that celebrated 
Seminary.. He was presented to the 
rectory of Monks Risborough, Bucks, 
by the eo 9 of Canterbury; which 
he resigned. On being appointed a 
Fellow of Eton College, he resigned 
the Head Mastership; and died Feb. 
23, 1822. N.R.S. 


Essays PuiLosopnicar, &c. 


On the Value and Importance which 
must ever attach to the History of 
past Times, and the utility and plea- 
sure which attends a judicious Titus. 
tration of some of its Passages. 

(Continued from p. 108.) 

bf ween as must ever appear 

the narrative of past events, which 
informs us how men existed, thought, 
and acted, in other ages, in the esti- 
mation of the Scholar, the Politician, 
and the Philosopher; inefficient and 
defective as the walks of literature 
would be, were the records of History, 
with her signal and important lessons, 
blotted out from human remembrance, 
it will ever be acknowledged by the 
candid and discriminating observer, 
who, with an intelligent eye views cause 
and effect, that they might have been 

vastly augmented, had the task of il- 

lustrating her various epochs, and her 

eventful revolutions, devolved on phi- 
losophic minds alone, or upon those 
who, viewing the actions and the 
thoughts of the oy as capable of ad- 
ministering to the dignity and eleva- 
tion of future generations, would, with 
discriminative and indefatigable care, 
search out and amplify whatever had 
relation to the growth and progress of 
arts and of intellect amongst man- 
kind,—of whatever stood connected 
with their moral or mental elevation 
of thinking or of character. “The 
sphere of history,” says an eminent 
istorian, who has exemplified in his 
own arduous labours the predominat- 
ing share of attention to which those 
matters were entitled, “‘ is con- 
siderably enlarged by an adequate = 
is- 
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diseriminating study of its arts, policy, 
literature, mental capacity, and moral 
character.” 

To contemplate history under these 
several aspects, heightens, in a very 
essential degree, its interest and im- 
portance. New views of society,—its 
susceptibilities, —energies,—and gene- 
ral bias, will break in upon the reader, 
as he marks the progress and actual 
state of its various ranks and orders in 
arts, learning, commerce, manners, 
nautical and scientific discoveries, 
which can be but very faintly excited, 
if excited at all, froma narrative which 
combines only their military and po- 
litical operations. Those recondite and 
internal springs which generate, among 
its various members, an emulation 
and a capacity to rise superior to their 
rude ancestors in intellectual eminence, 
are entirely lost to him,—he pursues, 

rhaps with ardour, an imposing and 

rilliant enumeration of conquests and 
political revolutions, but remains com- 
paratively a stranger to “ the intellec- 
tual improvements of men, and the 
ever-varying picture of human opi- 
nions and manners.” 

As history, however, actually exists, 
from the pens of the generality of his- 
torians, her exuberant annals offer new 

-and highly interesting topics for judi- 
cious animadversion and commentary, 
topicks which may furnish to the mo- 
ralist and philoso oy or the dramat- 
ist,—for he, too, _ it in his power to 
turn its varying events to the improve- 
ment, elevation, and dignity, of those 
whom he addresses, themes of lucu- 
bration teeming with incidents, or 
with precedents addressed to the best 
ions and affections of our nature. 
Moral actions and political ambition 
may by the ingenuous mind be here 
contemplated at a distance, when the 
party views and local circumstances, 
which had warped the judgments and 
obscured the right di 
truth amongst contemporaries, shall 
no longer intervene. The student of 
contemplative habits and temper, who, 
with comprehensive Brasp, embraces 
the various epochs of history,—casts 
his ¢ye over the busy scenes which she 
unfolds,—who glances, at this time, 
upon the annals of a people who 
abundantly exhibit all the intellectual 
energies of our nature, combined with 
the elegancies of refinement and taste, 
Gent. Mac. September, 1822. 
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and who marks at another millions of 
the human race blinded by savage ig- 
norance, and characterized by every 
mark of deplorable folly,—who consi- 
ders humanity under those various as- 
pects and pursuits which successive 
generations are capable of depicting,— 
and who compares, combines, and de- 
duces his inferences from the propor- 
tion of folly or of good sense, of pro- 
fligacy or virtue which forms the pre- 
vailing feature,—cannot rise from his 
lucubrations without a high estimate 
of its rank and uses. He may contrast 
at leisure all the moral shades, and the 
elevation of thinking, or of feeling, 
which conspire to render a ple 
weak, effeminate, and contemptible,— 
savage and fierce,—or intelligent, ac- 
tive, and sagacious. 

The interesting lessons of wisdom, 
of discrimination of character, and of 
experience in life and mankind, which 
her right study is capable of teaching, 
as they have been repeatedly pointed 
out, so they may be esteemed nume- 
rous, and of the first moral conse- 
quence. 

** Were history,” says a commenta- 
tor of the last century, ‘‘only an ob- 
ject of curiosity, it would be far infe- 
rior to many other productions of a 
literary nature, nor would it very highly 
deserve the attention of those who read 
with a high view to mental improve- 
ment. With what,” asks the same 
writer, “does the history of nations 
present us? It exhibits to the reader's 
view an extensive scene of human 
weaknesses and imperfections, — of 
faults, crimes, and misfortunes grow- 
ing out of the passions and peculiar 
situations of mankind, among which 
we discover some virtues, some qua- 
lities truly amiable, some worthy ac- 
tions,—just as in a rural scene we dis- 
cover some fertile spots interspersed 
with rocks, precipices, and_ sterile 
wastes.” These virtues, or the cleva- 
tions of thought, the disinterested con- 
duct, and the keroic patriotism which 
is occasionally developed to our view, 
through the page of history, are pro- 
perly and truly stimulant in their pro- 
gress to wisdom and moral excellence, 
while the signal acts of injustice, of 
ambition, and crime, which so often 
occur, are beacons to caution prospe- 
rity against the quicksands of error, 
folly, and vice, and are unquestionably 

ot 
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of high use in exemplifying those ad- 
vantages which emanate from certain 
moral regulations which had already, 
in the abetract, been philosophically 
proved to result from the practice of 
them. 

These advantages alone sufficiently 
evidence that history,—when pod 
ously undertaken, and carefully se- 
lected, is one of the most important 
branches of preceptive literature, in 
affording to all who are at the pains to 
make the necessary applications, a just 
and philosophical insight into man- 
kind. This importance, however, can 
only be thought to attach to it when 
it is directed by talent, and adorned by 
learning,—when it comes through the 
medium of a mind which has deeply 
viewed and analyzed its diverse and 
multifarious materials. Had, for in- 
stance, the memorials of past times 
never risen above the mere journal of 
events, presenting, indeed in the ag- 
gregate, a prodigious volume of re- 
corded facts, but without selection, 
without object, and without useful 
end,— posterity would indeed have 
been at a loss to extract from them 
either the wide and interesting field for 
speculation, on the one hand, in clas- 
sical literature, and the severer regions 
of philosophy, or, on the other, ex- 
amples for the rule and conduct of 
life. Those who have felt actuated by 
the desire of transmitting cotemporary 
events to future generations, have, in- 
deed, felt it to be a task of such lite- 
rary responsibility,—and that, to exe- 
cute it with credit and becoming dig- 
nity involved talents of so high a 
rank, a mind of so capacious a grasp, 
that productions of this kind have, for 
the greater part, assumed in name at 
least, the character of memorials and 
annals, the modesty of writers leaving 
the province of embodying them in 
the higher species of history to some 
superior intellect, whose endowments 
have occupied a sphere of literary 
rank commensurate with its exigen- 
cies. 

But it may here probably be asked, 
as connected with the hypothesis, that 
history, properly illustrated, is, in its 
chief and most essential character ge- 
nerative of a code of moral instructions 
in the conduct of life, and the regula- 
tion of mind,—after all the lessons 
which ancient and modern history 
have thrown out for their regulating 


principle of thinking and of acting; 
and there exist, both with the an- 
cients and the moderns, productions 
of this class admirable for the discri- 
mination and talent with which they 
are written, and estimable for: the 
elevated sentiments which emanate 
through them,—has the world been 
materially benefited by the advantage 
of having delineated before them the 
vices, the errors, and the mistakes of 
a former age? 

After the long and signal experience 
of five and twenty centuries,—for so long 
an interval does the period of authenti- 
cated profane history embrace,—do we 
find men, on the grand theatre of the 
world, more disinterested or honest? — 
have the shoals and whirlpools upon 
which the victims of folly, pride, or 
ambition have split, or in which they 
have been lost, operated in making 
their posterity wiser or better,—more 
sedulous in cultivating the true end of 
their existence,—or more circumspect 
in shunning those rocks, in the af- 
fairs of life, which, in so frequent in- 
stances, have already proved destruc- 
tive of the peace and happiness of 
themselves and their species? Are 
they, ina general view, more desirous 
to assist and promote the good of their 
neighbour, at the expense of any pri- 
vate comfort or emolument of their 
own,—or less solicitous to aggrandize 
their own private fortunes, without 
staying to inquire whether it were 
justifiable on the rule of right or of 
general benevolence? Are wars less 
frequent, or less calamitous? Do not 
the ferocious passions of men on the 
great theatre of life, when power or 
riches to an unlimited extent are put 
into their hands, as frequently exhibit 
themselves to the destruction of peace 
and social happiness,—do schemes of 
unjust aggrandisement less __ prevail 
throughout the civilized world now 
than in any former times?—If a ne- 
gative be thought to furnish on the 
whole the proper reply,—if it be 
thought that, notwithstanding, in cer- 
tain nations, and among certain classes 
of society, a more elevated system of 
thinking and of action prevails, than 
formerly, still, on the grand scale of 
mankind, these evils hold a predomi- 
nating empire in the human heart, 
spite of the admonitions of experience 
exhibited in the long narrative of his- 
tory, as well as in the severe lucubra- 
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tions of the Moralist, or the far higher 
authorities of Revelation,—this only, 
it may be ailded, proves that neither 
of these moral agents has yet wrought 
that reformation which, in their re- 
spective spheres, if duly examined, 
these are intrinsically calculated to 
produce. 

That history was capable of being 
rendeted fat more subservient in pro- 
moting the great ends of morality, love 
of virtne, and elevation of thinking 
than, (as it generally exists,) it seems 
at present generative of, has been al- 
ready intimated. That it, however, 
holds forth ample subjects of illustra- 
tion as its materials are actually trans- 
mitted to us, is also evident ; and much 
might be done by a judicious illustra- 
tion of its interesting pees as they 
are transmitted by their faithful chro- 
niclers in raising and adorning hu- 
man life and sentiment. 

It may indeed be thought that, 
viewing the extensive scene of his- 
tory as it stands displayed to us, it 
contains things abundantly susceptible 
of high ase and appropriation, without 
lying, as is indeed often the case, in 
voluminous state in our libraries, 
merely forming a course of technical 
reading to the pupil, or objects of oc- 
casional reference to the scholar. 
Such, indeed, we may assume, were 
the sentiments which prevailed con- 
cerning it in the days of Polybius, 
when he expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing remarks: ‘‘ If those who have 
been employed before me in relating 
the transactions of former times,”’ pre- 
mises this historian, ‘‘ had been alto- 
gether silent concerning the singular 
use and excellence of ae it might 
perhaps be necessary to egin this 
work with advising all mankind to 
apply themselves with earnestness to 
that kind of study: since the know- 
ledge of past events affords the best 
instructions for the regulation and good 
conduct of human life. But as the 
greater part, or rather all of them, 
have taken every occasion to declare, 
repeating it, as we may say, from one 
end of their writing to the other, that 
history supplies the only proper dis- 
cipline to train and exercise the minds 
of those who are inclined to enter into 
public affairs, and that the evil actions 
which are there recorded to have be- 
fallen other men, contain the wisest 
and most effectual lessons for enabling 
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us to support our own misfortunes 
with dignity and courage, there is lit- 
tle wal to repeat again what others 
have so often urged with eloquence 
and force.” 

It is certain that lively interest migh 
be combined with instruction, were 
the essayist and the moral philosopher 
more frequently to cull from the teem- 
ing page of history incidents for lite- 
rary amplification. Many of the scenes 
or the facts which she unfolds might 
with advantage be made the basis of 
such delineation, and in the form of 
apologue founded upon some passage 
which signally exhibits the greater 
virtues of magnanimity and love of 
country, whieh should, in its details, 
administer intellectual delight, while 
it improved the heart, directed the 
passions, and, in the tone of its mo- 
ral sentiments, breathed a lesson for- 
cible and sublime. 


Melksham. E. P. 
(To be continued.) 
—_—@ 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 7. 


F the “Gothic” style of architec- 
ture, as it is called, no 
better characteristics to claim our ad- 
miration than a “ multiplicity of mi- 
nute ornaments, a vast variety of an- 
les and cavities, clusters of little co- 
umns, and a crowd of windows,” I 
should feel disposed with the writer 
in the World* to condemn the revival 
of this species of building. ‘Taste is of 
very uncertain definition ; it is more 
commonly professed than exercised or 
admitted ; and what the taste, or whim, 
or caprice, of one age adopts as appro- 
priate and beautiful, another con- 
demns as altogether unworthy of pa- 
tronage or preservation. It was the 
fushion, about half a century ago, to 
revile the “ Gothic,” merely because 
it was not understood. But in this 
our immediate predecessors were not 
original ; for we have reason to be- 
lieve that the refined works of the Ro- 
mans were scornfully rejected by the 
inhabitants of this Island during their 
vassala and though they conde- 
scended to learn or improve their 
knowledge of masonry, they barba- 
rised the models if ever they attempted 
to copy, or formed a style altogether 
new. 
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The fluctuation of taste, however, is 
well worthy of observation. What was 
despised fifty years ago, is now again 
so highly esteemed, that almost num- 
berless books, illustrating the peculia- 
rities and beauties of ‘‘ Gothic,” and 
recommending it as the most admira- 
ble order of architecture, claim our 
patronage ; and patrons are not want- 
ing who, intoxicated with zeal, have 
lavished the bulk of their fortunes in 
raising ‘‘Gothic” palaces, which they 
are utterly incapable of inhabiting, or 
even completing. 

How much longer this Gothic rage 
will prevail cannot be determined, but 
it is pretty certain that the characters 
and epithets which have been unspar- 
ingly lavished by Classics on the English 
Sacred Architecture of Antiquity may 
be appropriately transferred, together 
with the name, to the spurious works 
of the present day. 

The characteristics of pure Pointed 
Architecture are neither age gan. 
of ornaments,” nor poverty of em- 
bellishment; ‘* clusters of little co- 
lumns,” nor huge pillars; “ crowds of 
windows,” nor walls without windows. 
The style sustained many changes ; 
each variety lasted only a short period, 
and the transition was produced so 
gradually by the application of new 
ornaments and the disuse of old ones, 
that their definition is attended with 
much perplexity. Still, however, it 
had its period of perfection, and so 
beautiful, chaste, and magnificent, 
are the examples of the middle of the 
thirteenth century, that I should think 
the most idolatrous admirer of the Pan- 
theon would not withhold his praise 
of the buildings which adorn his na- 
tive country. 

It is very probable that the Essay- 
ist before altutled to was furnished with 
his characteristics of “* Gothic” from the 
celebrated mansion at Strawberry-Hill, 
which was as much a libel on good 
taste as it is acknowledged to have been 
on good Gothic architecture. But if the 
7 is reproached for the slenderness 
of its pillars, I could produce many ex- 
amples of columns as massy as those 
which adorn the exterior of St. Paul’s: 
and in its parent style, the Norman, 
could be named others of such vast 
bulk, that not Rome, nor Greece, nor 
perhaps even Egypt, could boast their 
equals. But these are extremes which 
do not merit, and never receive admi- 
ration. The excellence of a building, 
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whether Grecian or ‘‘ Gothic,” de- 
pends on the justness of its propor- 
tions, the sparing, but not. parsimoni- 
ous use of ornaments, and the correct- 
ness of the execution. 

The utility of the boasted Orders of 
Italian Architecture, and of the many 
fine specimens of ancient Churches in 
England, may be fairly doubted, con- 
sidering the objection which the pre- 
sent age has to servile imitation, and 
beholding as we do the erection of 
fancifully formed and ornamented edi- 
fices which are made ugly without 
being rendered more commodious. It 
is, however, consoling to reflect, that 
unlike the men of former times, we 
do not build for posterity. Substan- 
tial masonry is now vulgar, and sculp- 
tured ornaments obsolete. 

Although a disciple of William 
of Wykeham, I shall, nevertheless, close 
this communication with a brief de- 
scription of Chiswick-House, built by 
its owner Lord Burlington, the accu- 
racy of whose taste for architecture is 
evinced in all the edifices which he 
designed, and which are deservedly 
reckoned among the most choice spe- 
cimens after the Italian model in Eng- 
land. This Villa, as it “ay ap- 
peared, was perhaps one of the most 
perfect and beautiful designs, whether 
antient or modern, in the world. It 
is a jewel so exquisite of its kind, that 
one almost regrets its exposure to the 
elements: its exposure, however, to 
alteration, has proved more fatal, and 
it is now, by the addition of wings, 
thrice its proper size. It covered a 
plot of ground nearly seventy feet 
square. he principal face towards 
the South is composed of a portico 
of six fluted Corinthian columns in 
front, seated on double flights of steps, 
having a window on each side, and at 
the foot, statues of the two great masters, 
Palladio and Inigo Jones. The cha- 
racter and beauty of the North front, 
which has three Venetian windows, 
has been impaired by the removal of a 
handsome flight of steps and balus- 
trades. From the centre of the roof 
rises an octagon, covered with a low 
dome of lead. The Corinthian is here 
exhibited in all the richness of which 
that graceful order is capable. A pas- 
sage Cole from the Portico ‘to the Sa- 


loon, or octagonal room, whose roof 
is superbly pannelled and enriched. 
Indeed every part of the interior is 
wrought with the same profusion, 

care, 
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care, and attention, which is. remark- 
able in the exterior; the ceilings are 
particularly fine, and those of the 
rooms in the Southern angles very re- 
markable for their brackets, which are 
so large and numerous, and the space in 
whiah thay are disposed so ame that 
they form clusters, and produce a sin- 
gular effect. 

The four circular staircases attached 
to the octagon, though still in use, are 
inferior to those which lead to the new 
apartments which have converted a 
villa into a commodious mansion, but 
which it must be confessed have been 
added in good taste. 

It is astonishing where the most re- 
fined taste prevails, that the eye should 
be aoe § with discordancies which 
the commenest observer can scarcely 
fail to detect. We have witnessed the 
noble Corinthian pillars of the Portico 
of St. Martin’s Church in London de- 
graded to the use of posts by giving 
support to iron rails and gates, but we 
do not expect to see lamp irons so 
placed in the front of Chiswick-house 
that it appears as if the elegant pe- 
destals of the steps were made for their 
accommodation. But if in this instance 
taste must give place to convenience, 
no such excuse can be oe in fa- 
vour of the twe emblazoned plates of 
the Westminster Insurance Company, 
which are fixed in the frieze of the 
portico. 

A broad gravelled walk extending 
from the principal front to the public 
road is lined on each side with vases, 
and various other sculptures between 
trees, of which the cedars are stately 
and venerable, admitting to the house, 
near which they stand, only partial 
gleams of sunshine between their thick 
masses of sable foliage. The beauti- 
ful flower-gardens are approached by 
walks ornamented with statues in 
stone or lead, lions, vases, obelisks, and 
other ornaments; at the end of one 
avenue is a gateway, designed by Inigo 
Jones, and bearing the following in- 
scription : 

GIVEN BY SIR HANS SLOANE, 
BART. TO THE EARL OF BUR- 
LINGTON, M.DCCXXXVIII. 


It is not my intention to describe 
the gardens and pleasure grounds, the 
temples, the arcades, the bridges, or 
the sculptures. Of the rca y ge Be 
ouly observe, that they are extensive 
and tasteful; and of the latter, that 
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they are numerous and, judiciously dis- 

posed, and that both are creditable to 
ent, the contemporary and compa- 

nion of Lord Burlington. R 


a 
Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Aug. 12. 
Cuavucer, chiefe poete of Breta 
Whom al this Nendo extualds <f tealis ono. 
erre 
Sith of our langage he was the lode-sterre, 
That made first to dystylle and rayne 
The gold dewe-dropys of speche and elo- 
quence 
Into our tunge through his excellence. 
Lypcate. 


O* my visit to Westminster Ab- 
bey, in July last, I was much 
disappointed at the slight shown to 
the monument of my old favourite 
Poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of 
English Poesy. I did expect, among 
other repairs and restorations, to have 
seen this tomb noticed, at least the 
inscription made legible, and the figure 
of the old Bard restored, which have 
long been nearly obliterated ; but it is 
at present merely coloured black, pro- 
bably the restoration will follow ; de- 
cency demands something should be 
done. On referring to my Sketch- 
book in 1792, I found the inscription, 
which I believe you may rely upon as 


correct. 





M.S. 
Qui fait Anglorum vates ter maximus olim, 
Galfridus Chaucer, conditur hoc tumulo. 
Annum si queras Domini, si tempora mortis, 
Ecce note subsunt quz tibi cuncta notant. 
xxv. Octobris mcccc. 
/Erumnarum requies mors. 
N. Brigham hoe fecit, musarum nomine, 
sumptus. MDLVI. 
Arms. Parted per ey ent and 
Gules, a bend po 2 A _ 


As it is nearly twenty years since I 
visited the British Metropolis, I found 
my sumptuous Monuments erected 
in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, for the laudable purpose of 
prrpetanting the memory of the brave, 
earned, and ingenious, who had died 
in that period. Seeing so much had 
been done, I was particularly anxious 
to know whether any national memo- 
rial was erected to the memory of our 
= Navigator, Capt. James Coox. 

am sorry to say there is not; but I 
trust a nation’s gratitude will yet be 
shown by a tribute to so great a man. 
Lorp Ropney was long neglected ; 
but an appropriate monument has re- 

cently 
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cently been erected in St. Paul’s. "The 
inscription is yet wanting ; whenever 
it is placed there, it should be noticed, 
«*That he was the first who broke the 
enemy’s line,” a mode of attack since 
attended with great success. 


= 
Mr. Urzayn, Aug. 3. 

ROM a work devoted, as Verstegan 
expresses it, to the ‘ restitution 
of decayed intelligence,’ biography can- 
not be totally excluded. The pages 
which have for their object to prolong 
every thing that time can impair, must 
be open to the recovery of those whose 
names are neglected, and the vindica- 
tion of such as are undeservedly as- 
persed. The literary merit of Eomunv 
SMITH is acknowledged “fray his ta- 
lents were highly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries, but his name remains sul- 
lied by a stigma as false as it is inju- 
rious: in less distinguished abilities it 
might have been overlooked, and in 
inferior repositories unheeded, but in 
the pages of Jonnson it has passed 
into belief, and cannot easily be re- 
He tells us, in the 
life of Smith, that ‘ the indecency and 
licentiousness of his behaviour drew 
upon him, Dec. 24, 1694, while he 
was yet only Bachelor, a publick ad- 
monition, entered upon record, in or- 
der to his expulsion.’ April 24, 1700, 
the Dean and Chapter declared his 
place ‘void,’ on account of ‘ riotous 
misbehaviour,’ but deferred the exe- 
cution; after which he confessedly 
‘assumed an appearance of decency, 
but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the instance 
of all the canons, the sentence declared 
five years before was put in execution. 
This execution (he adds) was, I be- 
lieve, silent and tender ; for one of his 
friends, from whom I learned much of 

his life, appeared not to know it.’ 
Oldisworth, his original biographer, 
says nothing about this, but bestows 
the highest encomiums on his acade- 
mical gareer. Smith’s praises rest upon 
authentic history, and his ill conduct 
on dubious anecdote. He was entered 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1688, on 
the invitation of that body, backed by 
the promise of a studentship: that he 
was not expelled 1 shall now proceed 

to prove. 

he society of which he was a mem- 
ber consists of an hundred and one 
students: of these the highest twenty 
(Theologi) are required to enter into 
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orders ‘ sub pend amotionis:’ in six- 
teen (according to a computa. 
tion by the present list), a man ar 
rives at that number, when, if he does 
not obtain what is called a Byey: & 
studentship, he becomes subject to the 
statute. ‘This time exactly agrees with 
the period of Smith’s removal; and, 
when we consider that it was m 
a Chapter affair (as it would be), the 
ignorance of his friends (of what ne- 
ver happened), and his then being and 
continuing a layman, it is clear that 
Johnson knew nothing of the cause 
of Smith’s amotion, at best nothing 
more than super-annuation. ‘He was 
now driven to London,’ that is, his 
academical allowance was withdrawn, 
and he had to seek a subsistence else- 
where. His vacating a Studentship 
by not taking orders through necessity 
was conscientious and meritorious, and 
deserved a better commemoration than 
it has hitherto obtained. It may also 
be observed, that Johnson has treated 
the subject with an av&nss* or ampli- 
fication which he is by no means war- 
ranted in using; whether from politi- 
cal or literary prejudices, cannot now 
be known. 
PuILaLetTues Oxontensis. 

P.S. Apropos of Poets, in Pope’s 
Temple of Fame, occurs this line, 
“‘ High o’er the rest Epaminondas stood.” 

1.161. 

Its scanning is evident, but the word 
is Epameinondas; is thisa licence, or a 
mistake ? 


Mr. Unsay, Aug. 16. 

OUR Correspondent, Invest1- 
GATOR, (part i. p. 607,) assures 

us that there was no other error in his 
former account of the Bourchier Chair, 
than thatof having described the checks, 
as he calls them, Argent and Azure, 
instead of Argent and Purpure; the 
fess Argent stands yet uncontradicted. 
If the colours are distinguished on the 
chair, as in the wood-cut, by specific 
lines, it must for so early a specimen 
be extremely singular and interesting. 
It is now said that the Lovaine quar- 
ter has nine projections above the fess, 
and six below, but in the wood-cut 
there are nine below as well as above 
the fess. The number introduced on 
the chair does not prove them to be 
cheques, and as a corroboration that 
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the arms. of. Lovaine contained billets, 
and not cheques, there is in Little 
Easton Church, co. Essex, a monu- 
ment of Henry Bourchier, the first 
Earl of Essex of that family, on which 
the lambrequin, which is applied to 
his helmet, is profusely decorated with 
two badges, the first the water bouget 
for Bouchier; the second, the billet 
for Lovaine. 

There is very little doubt that many 
coats of arms, which are now said to 
cunsist of a positive number of charges, 
were anciently as replete with them as 
the shape of the shield would allow. 
The usual custom of placing two fi- 
gures in the upper part, and one under 
them, resulted solely from the shape 
of the antient Heater shield, which 
from its acute point would not admit 
of more at the lower part; and we 
often find much caprice displayed in 
the number of charges used by the 
same person. Piers Gaveston some- 
times used six eaglets, sometimes but 
three ; and in the seal of Humphry 
de Bohun, only two lions, of his six, 
are oes ane | : (vide Sandford, p. 
141.) The Beauchamps and Berkeleys 
have frequently varied the number of 
their crosses, and the Lovaines have 
done the same by their billets, although 
the usual number has been ten. 

I do not clearly see how Wright's 
** History of Rutland” gives evidence 
on the subject of the chair. 

Yours, &c. W. Ment. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. 
4 ew transition from a stage coach 
to the church-yard, produces the 
effect of quitting for a moment “ the 
struggles through life” to the “‘ ever- 
lasting rest” appointed for the virtuous 
and the good. Cramped and confined 
in the journey, the general conversa- 
tion tends to lessen personal inconve- 
nience, until silence follows an ex- 
hausted communication of ideas, and 
all reach forward to see the _, 

landscape, or to ask where the coac 
stops; all hurry to get out, and all 
discover as varied a state of ideas as 
they do fares. One may require drink, 
another food, another enjoys the pros- 
t, another examines the horses and 
arness, another the loaded vehicle, 
and another steps across to the spot 
where he may contemplate the close 
of life. Such are the varieties of us 
mortals. Proceeding to Holybourn in 
Hants, a traveller copies the following 
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Epitaph, the production of the hum- . 
ble village poet : 
On Catherine Baldwin. 


**In this cold grave my body lies, 

Her soul is vanish’d to the skies, 

Where fleeting up and down for air, 

She hopes to meet her Saviour dear.” 

Leading your Readers to a composi- 

tion a little more classical and correct, 

we will step into Alton Church-yard, 

and read the following : 

‘* How long in vain shall tombs like this re- 
late state ? 

Death’s certain doom, and life’s uncertain 

Oh, did this lesson every mind arrest, 

Rouse every thought, and thrill in every 
breast, 

Far should we see the world’s delusions fly, 

Live like the righteous, like the righteous 


die !’” 
Yours, &c. yy P 


Or1GINn oF THE GoLpen Crown IN 
THE ARMs OF THE Housg or Ca- 
LONNA. 


N the dispute on the grand ques- 
tion, whether our Lord and his 
Apostles, and primitive disciples, had 
any property, or had between them «11 
things in common, the former of which 
was maintained by Pope John XXII. 
in several decrees, and opposed by Mi- 
chel de Cesene, father Bonagratia, and 
Wm. Okan, and the Cordeliers, on the 
other, A.D. 1327, an appeal was made 
to the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, who 
was the declared enemy of the Pope, 
and had opposed the validity of fis 
election: his Majesty held an assem- 
bly of the heads of the Gibelins at 
Trente, where he proposed several 
grounds of accusation against his Holi- 
ness, whom he called, in derision, 
Prester-John, proceeded in the spring 
of the year with his whole force into 
Lombardy, and caused himself to be 
crowned at Milan, King of the Ro- 
mans, with the iron Crown. He then 
ssed the Appenines, and rendered 
himeelf master during the rest of the 
year of most of the cities of Tuscany, 
and of the Ecclesiastical State; whilst 
the Pope, still resident at Avignon, 
renewed his former excommunication 
against him; but having at Jength, on 
the 15th of the following January, 
quitted Viterba, he made his solemn 
entry into Rome about three days af- 
terwards, where he was received with 
all honour and magnificence ; and on 
the 16th of the same month, which 
was 
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was on Sunday, he was conducted 
with every imaginable pomp from Sta. 
Marie Maggiore to the Church of St. 
Peter, where he was consecrated with 
his Empress by two Bishops, and 
crowned by four Roman Barons, of 
whom the senior was Sciarra Calonna, 
chosen for this purpose by the fifty- 
two elected to represent the Roman 
people, to whom, it was asserted, 
the right of crowning the Emperor 
belonged, in the absence of the Pope; 
for they claimed that he should per- 
form this ceremony only in virtue of 
first citizen of Rome, in the name of 
the Senate and of the people, and of 
the Clergy, who had deputed these 
four Barons for that purpose. ‘‘ Pre- 
tenderant enim Urbici hoc eis compe- 
tere, Pap etiam nolente, presertim 
cum senatores prius papam requisive- 
runt utad urbem se transferret.” Hence 
it was that Sciarra Calonna, the first 
of the four Barons, and then Pre- 
fect of Rome, who placed the < = 
rial Crown upon the head of the Em- 

ror, in acknowledgment, received 
fom him the addition of the Crown 
of gold, par’ dessus, underneath the 
column which that illustrious house 
afterwards bore in its arms.— Maim- 
burg, Liv. 6, p. 572. 


a 


On THE HomaGs, ETC. OF THE B1- 
SHOPS OF ENGLAND, IN LIEU OP 
INVESTITURES. 


4 is certain that the Bishops who 
hold fiefs, are vassals ; and that all, 
without exception, of what nature so- 
ever their fortune may be, are subjects 
of their Sovereign ; therefore it is that 
either as vassals or as subjects, they 
owe him either homage or the oath of 
fidelity. This the Church has always 
acknowledged ; for it directs according 
to the express command of our Sa- 
viour, that every one should render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s. 

The fourth Council of Toledo, A.D. 
633, excommunicated those Bishops 
who had violated their oath of fidelity 
taken to the Kings of the Visigoths, 
who then reigned in Spain; and at 
the tenth Council, which was held in 
the same city, this oath was required 
in Spain, not only from the Bishop, 
but also from all the Ecclesiastics and 
even the Monks. In regard to France 
and the other kingdoms, we need only 
refer to the antient Councils, and to 
French, German, and English contem- 


porary writers, for’ the forms of this 
oath of fidelity, and for the. conse- 
quences of any neglect of its obliga- 
tions, whereby they were expelled from 
their sees; and that those who held 
fiefs, did homage for them, by placing, 
according to antient custom, their 
hands between those of the King, 
7m, to serve him faithfully as 

is liege men, either by themselves or 
by others, in things which were not 
within their profession, as that of war. 

However, Gregory VII. who was 
the first of all the Roman Pontiffs who 
endeavoured to deprive the Princes 
of the investitures in the manner in 
which they had exercised them, also 
forbad the homage and the conse- 
quent oath of fidelity. Pope Urban II. 
although, for the sake of peace, he had 
declared that he only condemned the 
investitures which were given by the 
Cross and the Ring, to which our 
Kings acquiesced, did not hesitate, 
notwithstanding, to renew this decree 
at the Council of Clermont, by posi- 
tively forbidding the Bishops to do 
homage to Princes, giving, as a rea- 
son for this prohibition, that it was 
**an unworthy ceremony of that hand 
which had been consecrated to offer 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ to 
God his Father, should submit to 
hands which had often been soiled by 
the effusion of human blood, and pro- 
bably by rapine and by other crimes, 
as alleged by Pope Pascal at the Con- 
ference of Chalons,”—interdicentes ne 
quisquam omnino clericus hominium 
laico faciat; and he used the same 
interdiction at one of his own Coun- 
cils. But neither France nor Eng- 
land were willing to submit to it, 
being persuaded, in common with 
the rest of the world, that the reaso 
which was drawn from the quality o 
the hands of Bishops or of Princes, as 
the foundation of this prohibition, was 
extremely feeble, and could not main- 
tain it. Thus, when Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, refused to do 
homage, because the Pope had for- 
bidden him by his letters, Henry I. 
rudely said to him, “he had nothing 
to do with the Pope's letters, when the 
matter cmeunel the rights of his 
Crown ; and declared to him that he 
must do homage for his Regales*, or 
he must quit the kingdom.” 


* A right then vested in the Crown of 
France of conferring certain benefices dur- 
ing the vacancy of any episcopal See.— 
Boyer. 





But 
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But at length Pascal, who was more 
moderate, and did not take his mea- 
sures either so promptly, or so for- 
wardly as Gregory VII., consented 
that the King should receive the ho- 
mage of the Bishops, provided that he 
did not invest them by the Cross and 
the Ring, to which he agreed most 
willingly, upon the example of the 
Kings 0 —. ata 

is affair passed more mildly in the 
latter kingdom, where Ives de Char- 
tres, according to his orders from Po 
Pascal, demanded of the King in the 
Parliament of Orleans, that Radulph, 
Archbishop of Reims, driven from his 
Chair by an intruder, should be re- 
established in the manner desired by 
the Pope; the whole assembly pro- 
tested that he should not enter the 
Church but on condition that he 
would take the oath of fidelity, and 
render homage to the King, as had 
been customary for all the Archbishops 
his predecessors, and all the other Epis- 
copi of France, men of the most reli- 
gious and pious character. 

The Bishop of Chartres, who was 
a more skilful man than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had _per- 
sisted a long time in his refusal, did 
not fail, by Y yeyreny | to the Pope 
an account of all that had passed, to 
prove to him by good reasoning that it 
would be proper for him to rest there, 
and to relax in a matter which did not 
offend the law of God ; and in this the 
ae Pope, who was very wise and 
oved peace, acquiesced. 

The French Monarchs, notwith- 
standing, who had always been most 
ready to content the holy See in all 
things that did not affect the rights of 
their Crown, having already yielded 
the ceremony of the Cross and the 
Ring, which did not constitute the es- 
sential of investiture, relinquished also, 
some time afterwards, that of joining 
hands in the act of homage, in respect 
of those Bishops who held fiefs: for as 
to others, the oath of fidelity was deem- 
ed sufficient ;\ and as by amortisations 
(licenses in mortmain) and other legal 
means, the former were afterwards 
discharged of certain obligations and 
servitudes attached to their fiefs, it 
hence arose that all parties were satis- 
fied with the simple oath of fidelity, 
which they take after their consecra- 
tion, and before the Regale is closed. 
But Pope Calistus, by a general clause 

Gent. Maa. September, 1822. 
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in his constitution, which authorized 
investitures by the sceptre, or by some 
other sign different from the Cross and 
Ring, re-established the homage of 
Bishops, which three of his predeces- 
sors had forbidden them to render to 
their Sovereign. 

That which was denominated Re- 
gale, was a necessary consequence 
of the right of investiture ; for if the 
goods, the rights, the fiefs, and the 
— of a Bishop, were put un- 
der the hand of the Prince, during 
the vacancy of the See, the question 
occurred how they could be put there 
upon the investiture of a new Bishop? 
hence arose this constitution of Pope 
Calistus II.; the Emperors and the 
Kings of France enjoyed peaceably 
this right of the Regale; so that the 
investitures and their consequences, 
which Gregory VII. was desirous of 
absolutely abolishing, and which had 
removed the cause of many dissensions 
between the Popes and the two Henrys, 
and of much disorder in the Church 
and Empire, were finally authorized 
in a general Council, by one solemn 
and authentic act of a Pope; except 
the ceremony of the Cross and Ring, 
which, as the learned Ives of Chartres 
declared, is in its nature very indif- 
ferent, and does not make an essential 
os of the investiture. Therefore the 

mperors from that time gave investi- 
ture to the Bishops by the sceptre, as 
they gave that of kingdoms by the 
sword; and of provinces, that is to 
say, marquisates, earldoms, and duchies, 
by a standard. 

Thus Calistus, after having happily 
completed the great work of giving peace 
to the Church, having acquitted him- 
self faithfully of the charge, for which 
it seemed as if God had raised him to 
the sovereign pontificate, he quitted it 
at the close of the following year by a 
death as Christian and as pious as his 
life, A. D. 1123. 

Scarcely had five and thirty years 
elapsed, when this subject was again 
opened by the Emperor Frederick, 
who, at the height of more glory and 
power than any of his predecessors 
since Otho the Great had attained, 
held a general Assembly between Pla- 
centia and Cremona, where he made 
an exact research into the rights of the 
Emperors. He required that all feu- 
datories newly confirmed, as well ec- 
clesiastical as lay, and consequently 

Archbishops 
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Archbishops and Bishops, should per- 
form homage to him for what they 
held of the empire, and should also 
take the oath of fidelity. This gave 
great concern to the Pope, whose 
mind was already extremely irritated 
against him, upon subjects which he 
took to heart quite as much as this; he 
represented three grievances, of which 
the third was that he had required this 
homage. Frederick, who enjoyed great 
self-possession, replied very coolly to 
all the three points, and to the third as 
follows ; That he would not demand 
of the Bishops of Italy to do him ho- 
. mage, provided they would relinquish 
their fiefs of the empire ; and recom- 
mended that they should take as much 
leasure in listening to the Pope, when 
he asked them what business have you 
with the Emperor? as they took con- 
cern that the Emperor should ask them 
what business have you with posses- 
sions and fiefs?”” He also expressed 
himself in harsher terms; for Adrian 
had reproved him severely for desiring 
that the Bishops,—‘ Ab iis quod di 
sunt et filii excelsi omnes, Epiecopls 
videlicet dominiam requiris fidelitatem 
exigens, et manus eorum sacratas tuis 
innectis”’ (Maimb. 456) ;—** who were 
= upon earth, and the children of 
the Most High, should do homage, 
and take an oath to him, by holding 
their sacred hands between his.” To 
which Frederick replied, “‘ Whyshould 
I not receive homage and the oath from 
those who are indeed the children of 
God by adoption, but as they hold our 
regales and our fiefs, seeing that Jesus 
Christ my master and yours, who re- 
ceived nothing from any King, but on 
the contrary hath given unto all men 
all that they have, thought fit to pay 
for himself and St. Peter the tribute 
that was due to the Emperor, and com- 
mands you to follow his example? Let 
then those Bishops restore to us our 
fiefs and our regalia; or if they prefer, 
and find it more agreeable to retain 
them, let them render to God the 
things that are God’s, and unto Cz- 
sar those that are Cesar’s.” Adrian 
was greatly irritated, not only by this 
reply, but also by a proposal for refe- 
rence of the dispute to the Roman Se- 
nate, who had always acted against 
the Pope. He took the dangerous re- 
solution of excommunicating the Em- 
peror; but his death prevented its exe- 
cution, A.D. 1159. 
These dissensions were stilled by 


others of a more important and gene- 
ral kind ; and, at length, after many 
years, the independence of the Impe- 
rial Throne and the holy See was de- 
clared by the Germanic Concordat 
and the Golden Bull; and constituted 
what has been denominated by Ro- 
man Catholic writers, the Fall of the 
Empire after Charlemagne, under Cha. 
IV. and Innocent VI. A.D. 1355. 

* The studious reader will not be dis- 
satisfied with this research, if he refers 
to Father Maimbourg’s History, p. 405 
and 455 et seq. and the authorities from 
which his intrepid industry has enabled 
him to amass and to compress his nu- 
merous materials; also Maclaine’s Mo- 
sheim, vol. II. and III. 8vo edit. of 
1819. 

During the long contests between 
the Popes and Emperors concerning 
the rights of investiture, aud the wars 
which those occasioned, most of the 
considerable German ecclesiastics join- 
ed the papal faction; and while en- 
gaged in rebellion against the head of 
the empire, they seized the Imperial 
domains and revenues, and usurped the 
Imperial jurisdiction within their own 
dioceses. Upon the re-establishment 
of tranquillity, they still retained these 
usurpations, as if, by the length of an 
unjust possession, they had acquired 
a legal right to them. The Emperors, 
too feeble to wrest them out of their 
hands, were obliged to grant the Clergy 
fiefs of those ample territories, and they 
enjoyed all the immunities as well as 
honours which belonged to feudal Ba- 
rons. By means of these, many Bi- 
shops and Abbots in Germany became 
not onl¢ Ecclesiastics, but Princes ; 
and their character and manners par- 
took more of the license too frequent 
among the latter, than of the sanctity 
which became the former *. 

As long as the spiritual character re- 
mained, the person of an Ecclesiastic 
was in some degree sacred ; and unless 
he were degraded from his office, the 
unhallowed hand of the civil Judge 
dared not touch him. But as the 
power of degradation was lod in 
the spiritual Courts, the difficulty and 
expense of obtaining such a sentence 
too often secured absolute impunity to 
offenders. Ibid. 144. 

All the spiritual Lords now hold, or 
are supposed to hold, certain antient 





* F. Paul Hist. Eccl. Benef. p. 107.— 
Robertson’s Charles V. p. 142. 
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baronies under the King; for William 
the Conqueror thought proper tochange 
the spiritual tenure of frankalmoin, or 
free alms, under which the Bishops 
held their lands during the Saxon go- 
vernment, into the feudal or Nor- 
man tenure by barony; which: sub- 
jected their estates to all civil charges 
and assessments, from which they were 
before exempt; and in right of succes- 
sion to those baronies, which were un- 
alienable from their respective digni- 
ties, the Bishops and Abbots were al- 
lowed their seats in the House of Lords. 
—(Glarw. VII. 1; Co. Lit. 97; Seld. 
tit. hon. 2. 5. 19; Gilb. Exch. 55; 
Spelm.W.I1.291 ; Blackst.Com. I. 156.) 
The Statutes which affect the ap- 
intment of Bishops in England, re- 
Ese only to the right of the Crown, 
from Magna Charta, 25 Edw. III. and 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, and 1 Edw. VI. 
ce. 2, which enacted that all Bishoprics 
should be donative as formerly, and 
that upon every vacancy the King may 
send to the Dean and Chapter his li- 
cense to elect ; which is, however, ac- 
companied with his letter missive, re- 
commending the person whom he 
would have them elect; and if they de- 
lay for twelve days, the nomination de- 
volves to the Crown, and is then exer- 
cised by the King’s letters patent, ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of the pro- 
vince. 
It is a prevailing error, that when 
a Bishop has an offer made of a bi- 
shopric, he affects a maiden coyness 
and answers, nolo episcopari; the ori- 
in of these words, and this notion, I 
ave not been able to discover: the 
Bishops certainly give no such refusal 
at present ; and ] am inclined to think 
they never did at any time in this 
country. (Christian BI. Com. I. 380, 
note.) After this, the Bishop elect 
sues to the King for his temporalties, 
makes oath to him and none else, and 
takes restitution of his secular posses- 
sions out of the King’s hands only. 
And if the Dean and Chapter do 
not elect in the manner by this Act 
appointed, or if the Archbishop or Bi- 
ym refuse to confirm, invest, and con- 
secrate such Bishop elest, they incur 
all the penalties of premunire, by 25 
Hen. VIII. c. 20; penalties which 
were enacted by Parliament for the 
offence of introducing a foreign power 


into this land, and creating imperium 
in tmpesgo, by paying that lence to 
papal process, hich constitutionally 
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belonged to the King alone, long be- 


fore the Reformation ; at which time 
these penalties were indeed extended 
to more papal abuses than previous to 
that epoch, as the kingdom then en- 
tirely renounced the authority of the 
See of Rome. (See the Statutes, 24 
Hen. VIII. c. 12; and 25 Hen. VIII. 
ce. 1g and 21; Bl. Com. IV. 115.) 

It must be remembered that the 
Reformation under Henry VIII. open- 
ed an entirely new scene in ecclesias- 
tical matters; the usurped power of 
the Pope being now for ever routed 
and destroyed, all his connexions with 
this island were cut off, the Crown | 
was restored to its supremacy over 
spiritual men and causes, and the pa- 
tronage of Bishoprics, became once 
more indisputably vested in the King. 
(BI. Com. IV. 430.) 

And therefore it is stated by Lord 
Coke, that it is in respect of their 
counties or baronies, as parcel of their 
bishoprics, that they are of the King’s 
foundation, and holders of the King 
per baroniam, and in this right are 
Lords of Parliament. But Dr. Gibson 
contends that they sit in their spiritual 
capacity ; and Lord Hale is of opinion 
that it is a privilege by usage annexed 
to the episcopal dignity, not to their 
order, nor to their persons, but to their 
incorporation and dignity episcopal ; in 
proof of which they may sit in Parlia- 
ment after confirmation, and before 
homage and restitution of temporali- 
ties, which shows that they are of a 
temporal as well as of a spiritual capa- 
city in Parliament. A. fi. 

(Ta be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 9. 
FIND by a letter inserted in your 
last Supplement, under the signa- 

ture of “*R.C.” that there is about to 
be a new examination in Classics and 
Theology at Cambridge, which I have 
no doubt will be beneficial to the Uni- 
versity, as well as Sony community at 
large ; but I was mich amazed to find 
blended with his narration of the pro- 
posed Examination, an attack upon the 
study of Mathematics which is carried 
on there. The writer affirms, it is no 
use toa Divine; he says Divinity and 
Mathematics) which leads to the stud 

of Philosophy) have no relation toeach 
other. But let me observe, if humi- 


lity is a proper attainment for a Minis- 
ter of Religion, I am sure nothing bet- 
ter than Philosophy will teach it him ; 

if 
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if. the omnipotence of the Deity, or if 
the sublimity of his works is ever seen, 
it is through Philosophy,—that study 
which seems the very fountain of gra- 
titude and belief, and which only 
seems to baffle the opinions of the 
Athiest. But before I conclude, it is 
necessary to remark this sentence in 
his epistle, ‘The time, however, is 
now arrived, when the University have 
seen their error.’ But let me tell him 
the time is not arrived, nor ever will, 
it is hoped, when this great Academy 
will neglect or contemn Newton, the 
demonstrator of Nature’s laws, or those 
other able Philosophers, who have so 
’ much increased its honour, or when 
from its students there will not be 
found disciples who will be ready to 
follow their steps to glory, immorta- 
lity, and fame. Beta. 


Mr. Urzayn, Donagh, Sept. 1. 
HE causes of the discontents of 
Ireland have been attributed to so 

many sources, that it would be equally 
tedious and superfluous to enumerate 
them. I shall confine myself, there- 
fore, to one subject of complaint,—I 
mean TiTues ; and I flatter myself 1 
shall be able to show, that if they are 
a grievance to the Farmer, there are in- 
stances where they may prove no less 
afflicting, nay, dangerous to the Clergy. 
Mistake me not, however, for one mo- 
ment :—before you conclude this let- 
ter, you will be satisfied that I am not 
an advocate for any plan for the modi- 
fication or even commutation of Tithes 
that hitherto has been laiddown. But 
I must state a case, partly real, and 
partly contingent. 
The late <9 Dr. Beaufort, whose 
abilities as a scholar, and whose worth 
as aman do not need my panegyrick, 
and whose ecclesiastical Map of Ire- 
iand, with the valuable Memoir an- 
nexed to it, was published about 30 
years ago, fully proved that one-third 
of the Tithes ob Ireland appertained 
to the laity, or, iff more correct terms, 
was impropriate, The Marquis of 
Donegal holds the impropriate Tithes 
of, 1 believe, thirteen parishes, all 
much larger than the generality of pa- 
rishes in Engdand; at least, I know 
one containing nearly 20,000 English 
acres. The Marquises of Downshire, 
Hertford, Lansdown, and Drogheda, 
are also immense impropriators ; and 
the minor ones are numerous. In the 
county of Down, a privilege is annex- 
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ed to one of these seigniories, which, 
with this exception, belongs to Episco- 
pacy alone, I mean the granting of 
marriage licenses, probate of wills, &c. 
and is exercised constantly under the 
seal of the impropriator, the Earl of 
Kilmorey. In the county in which I 
live, the rectorial Tithes of the entire 
barony are held by a noble and worthy 
old lady of 80, who has no interest in 
the barony beyond the Tithes, nor does 
she reside within 60 miles of it ; whilst 
one of her poor Vicars upon 150/. a 
year, is the mark for every application 
(for he must be on the spot) for cha- 
rity in all its several shapes, as well as 
for all the obloquy cast upon the sys- 
tem. Isa Dispensary to Pe founded ? 
Apply to the Vicar. Is a new School 
to be set on foot? The same. At 
every parochial subscription—‘* Oh! 
whom shall we apply to, if not to the 
Clergy?” Thus the Clergy and Tithes 
are Flentified ; and radical papers and 
infidel writers rarely suffering any > 
portunity to escape of entangling the 
two subjects together, and with suffi- 
cient dexterity proving one of them to 
be a hateful grievance; the proposi- 
tion becomes convertible. 

From this statement, Sir, may I not 

ut it to your candour, whether or not 
it is fair to blend the Clergy and the 
odiousness of their source of income so 
intimately together, that a chemical 
analysis can scarcely separate them. 
The next Session of Parliament, how- 
ever, will, it is to be hoped, effect this 
desirable end ; we shall then all be put 
into thesame alembick together, which, 
if not very adroitly approached by an 
Aberdeen Doctor, it is not impossible 
that the retort may burst upon him, as 
it has often done before, and overturn 
himself instead of the venerable fabrick 
of the Church of England. 

I now come to the special case al- 
luded to in the first paragraph 5 one 
wherein (upon my former s owing) 
one-third of the beneficed Clergy of 
Ireland have to abide under the most 
distressing and precarious, nay, almost 
insurmountable obstacles in obtaining 
their incomes.—Let us suppose a man 

romoted to one of these Vicarages ; 

e finds the rectorial Tithes leased ; or 
not leased (for the impropriator fre- 
quently has not an acre of land in the 
parish, and is an absentee besides). In 
the former case, he has to collect his 
thirtieth as well as he can. But how 


is he to accomplish this? The person 
who 
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who receives the impropriate Tithes is 
the agent of some powerful man or 
woman; he is a grand juror of the 
county,—he is a Magistrate, and let 
who will be unpaid, Ais employer will 
have his right, be RIGHT it is. Well 
then, this poor strange Clergyman has 
to make a second whip through the pa- 
rish,—the people ‘‘don’t understand 
it ;” that is, they won’é understand it ; 
very probably the Magistrate he has to 
apply to is the very same individual 
who has already gleaned the rectorial 
Tithes ; and—but I shall suppose no 
more—you may judge of the leisure 
or the calm of mind of the Vicar ;— 
and whether his wealth or his domes- 
tic peace is most to be envied; Haud 
Jacilé emergunt, &c. 

Now let us reverse the case. The 
impropriate Tithes are not leased. Up- 
on the new incumbent (a feeble un- 

rotected stranger) taking possession of 
bis benefice, he is cael upon by the 
agent, circumstanced as before, and is 
asked how he means to proceed? Not 
to occupy too much of your time, the 
Clergyman makes the best agreement 
he can for the REcTORIAL Tithes, and 
then he receives the whole at once, 
without suffering (as in the other case) 
two separate collections to be made 
from the pomeny of the parish; there- 
by incurring all the odium of receiving 
the Tithes, yet saving his parishioners 
from a tormenting scourge; not dar- 
ing or indeed being able to be liberal 
or almost humane; for how can he for- 
give a poor creature? Not unless he 
pays for him. Yet truly anomalous as 
it may seem, I po KNow that a person 
thus circumstanced has often — a 
man’s Tithes—many a man’s Tithes ; 
thus paying for liberty to exercise his 
2 oe ! 
ut I will put a stronger case, a pos- 
sible one, may God avert it! The two 
former, 1 must observe, are absolute 
facts. I will suppose the Vicar, with 
his valuable lease of the rectorial Tithes, 
situated as they were lately in Munster 
(and as I am satisfied they will be situ- 
ated there again), no Tithes paid to 
him ;—imperantibus Rock cum Siar- 
light, et mox etiam Daylight,—yet the 
day comes when the aforesaid Grand 
Juror and Magistrate, the agent of the 
impropriator, demands his employer's 
Tithes! A year’s Tithes are due,— 
another year’s Tithes are due ;—Do you 
think that he will not be paid? If you 
do, you are mistaken ; for paid he will 
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be,—he will have his sowp; and, after 
all, = not? But pray what will the 
poor ergyman have to pay for the 
rivilege of exercising his function? 
"ll tell you,—the amount of his rent, 
as specified in his lease! and lose his 
vicarial Tithes besides. 

I know one who stands in this pe- 
rilous situation at this hour; and yet 
the Clergy, one and all, are unmerci- 
fully reproached for abiding by the 
only source of provision allotted for 
them! 

Now, Sir, have you any expectation 
of Tithes being abolished? If you 
have, you will be disappointed. I per- 
suade myself that their best protection 
lies in the impropriators. Most of these 
have seats in the two Houses of Par- 
liament; Tithes are their propertys 
Tithes are their R1gHT. They attach 
to them a value at once real and ima- 
ginary ; the former consists in the ar- 
gent comptant; the other in the feudal 
dignity, which belongs to the posses- 
sion ; and both will unite to preserve 
to their deseendants a monument as 
well of their honours as of their wealth. 

Not so with the Clergy,—their pro- 
perty in Tithes is totally different , they 
are in no instance (as Clergy) born to 
the possession: it may be, and gene- 
rally is the case, that they come to 
them late in life; aliens in the coun- 
try where they are paid, and depend- 
ing upon resources for their being so 
paid, in all points different from those 
who hold them in fee. The one te- 
nure (I mean that of the Clergy) is ad 
vitam, aut ad culpam; the others in 
contempt of the latter certainly: but 
as to a life interest, it is out of the 
question ; for their Tithes can be made 
a maiden’s portion. And notwith- 
standing the resolutions entered into 
this last Spring, in London, by so 
many of the great Irish impropriators, 
I shall reserve my dependance upon 
the extent of them, until I mark their 
votes upon the subject, when it comes 
to be agitated in the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

Meantime, for myself as one, and 
an humble one, of that venerable body, 
I have not expressed my own wish re- 
specting an alternative in the mode of 
payment for our duty and services ; and 
yet I have drawn a picture sufficiently 
melancholy, at least in possibility, to 
warrant our desire for almost an 
change. But short-sighted and selfis 
must that Church of England Clergy- 

man 
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man be, who could wish, however 
comfortable the alteration, to be re- 
munerated in his professional capa- 
city by any substitute, as I before ob- 
caved, hitherto made public: they 
seem to me all full of hazard to the 
permanent existence of the Church ; 
and I for one reject with firmness any 
project for our support, that shall com- 
romise or endanger one stone in the 
Caiiding. W.H. P. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 11. 
HE dignity of a Baronet granted 
to Sir Francis Ashby, of Hare- 

field, in the county of Middiceex, June 
18, 1622, has long since been pre- 
sumed extinct. e earliest printed 
Baronetage of 1720, by Arthur Collins, 
does not contain any account of the 
family. Sir Francis Ashby was the son 
and heir of Sir Robert Ashby, who 
was son of George Ashby, son of Tho- 
mas Ashby, Clerk of the Spicery to 
a Elizabeth. The arms used by 
the Baronet were Azure, a chevron be- 
tween three eagles displayed with two 
heads, Or; crest, ademi eagle, display- 
ed with two heads, per pale Or and 
Azure. Finding also the following 
particulars, which appear to relate to 
this family, and may assist the enqui- 
ries of NY. W.G., I here state them. 
Anne, daughter of Ralph Lee and 
Frances his wife, married George 
Ashby, of Heroyld (Harefield), and was 
living in January 1572, when she at- 
tended the funeral of her mother the 
said Frances Lee. 

cone daughter of Ashby of Middle- 

sex married .... Watson the King’s 


Surgeon, and died May 1636. _—*#F-.E. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 12. 
hed has almost become necessary to 
ask, do we live in a Christian 
country? Are our pastors and shep- 
herds asleep? Are the laws of the 
land of power sufficient to guard our 
most sacred institutions from degrada- 
tion, insult, and destruction ; or are we 
to be philosophized and liberalized out 
of our common senses and our dearest 
interests ? 

I am an Englishman, Mr. Urban, 
jealous of all my rights and privileges 
to a degree of feverish irritability. I 
tremble with a nervous sense of appre- 
hension and anger, at every breath that 
bears with it the slightest word against 
the most perfect liberty of conscience ; 
and the man does not live who would 


resist, even to blood, the encroach- 
ments of tyranny and oppression with 

eater energy or a more lasting zeal 
than I would;—but if Liberty be 
abused, and made herself to be the 
forger of fetters, not perhaps the open 
advocate for slavery, but the execu- 
tioner of a tyrant’s will,—if under the 
affectation of rational freedom, she is 
to beat down reason, and hold the un- 
derstanding in chains, and defy all the 
powers that the ordinances of God or 
the institutions of man have sanctified 
and organized to be the means of peace 
and honour in this world and hereaf- 
ter—I say such Liberty is a cursed 
thing, and the sooner it be driven 
from the face of the earth the better. 
If civilization bring no better blessin 
than may be found in this abuse o 
natural and rational freedom, I know 
not if it be irrational, unphilosophical, 
or irreligious, to say that it were better 
to live without the knowledge even of 
God in this world, than to be an inha- 
bitant of a country, where the sacred 
name of all that is perfect in power, 
knowledge, justice, and mercy, is op- 
probriated, insulted, defied, and tram- 
pled upon, by the avowed and daring 
infidel, with a shameless and horrible 
impunity. 

Phat the sacred character of liberty 
is thus grossly abused here in the land 
of boasted freedom and unsubdued 
nobility of spirit, is most true, and 
that which is spoken of in terms of 
glowing metaphors as the great bul- 
wark of our rights and privileges, the 
Mazxima Charta by which we hold the 
dearest of our possessions inviolate and 
inviolable, has become most stran 
and lamentable consummation of evil ! 
an instrument of the vilest despotism, 
and the chartered cause of infamy, dis- 
grace, and misery, to our country. 

Yes, Sir, I speak it broadly, because 
in times like these, the honest man 
will not conceal his sentiments, that 
villainy may prosper and ride trium- 
phant on the yoke, that bears to the 
very earth the most sacred objects of 
our love and veneration—the “ Liberty 
of the Press,” has been made the means 
of torture and of intolerance, a keen 
and mischievous instrument of tyranny 
the most oppressive. Every miscreant 
who, from a desire of gain or the am- 
bition of being tly criminal, or 
only highly notorious, holds his con- 
science or his life as matters of doubt- 
ful or inconsiderable value, now car- 

ries 
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ries his torch and dagger open and ex- 
to the glare of day, and denies 
is God, and sacrifices all his social 
feelings to harrass and destroy whatso- 
ever is amiable, just, and holy, in the 
ractice, in the session, or in the 
eam of his fellow man. Nothing, 
however sacred, escapes the fangs of 
this demon in an angel’s form, and 
this in England; and I an English- 
man shall be arraigned, perhaps, before 
the tribunal of popular vengeance and 
a public accuser, because I say that 
the “‘ Liberty of the Press,” once the 
glorious palladiam of our most valued 
rights, is now more destructive of our 
most rational and boasted privileges, 
than the screw of the inquisitor, or the 
dagger of the despot. 
am aware that I write under the 
impressions of resentment, and while 
the flush of anger burns on my cheek, 
and you shall say, Mr. Urban, if I have 
or have not ae ae wrath. . 

A r, of which more perha 
apse, tees this moment bien a 
into my hands by my son, a boy of ex- 
cellent judgment, and of sound prin- 
ciples, but he is yet a boy, and his 
young mind may not be proof against 
the arts and contrivances of modern 
ars the infernal dectrines and 

lasphemous creeds of Radical Re- 
formers, and the shameful and horri- 
ble impieties of an unsocial, irrational, 
and inieumen infidelity ; and therefore 
it is I am so indignant and in such an- 

r, upon reading a tract entitled ‘The 

haracter of a Priest.” The author of 
which is a fictitious person, under the 
name of Philanthropos, and the printer 
and publisher is Carlile ! 

My son is in the upper form of a 
— school, and pre ring for his 
uture admission into the Ministry of 
our Holy Church. When he found 
this mischievous publication circulated 
around him, he procured a copy, and 
consulted me on the propriety of pro- 
secuting and punishing a wretch whose 
sole object seems to be the degradation 
of whatsoever is sacred, just, and vene- 
rable, whose desire is confusion and 
desolation in all the institutions which 
are so justly sanctioned in the blessed 
Constitution of our country, whether in 
Church or State, and whose entire life 
is devoted to the maintenance of crime 
and the dissemination of misery ; and 
yet so highly thought of, so unreason- 
ably reverenced is this Liberty of the 
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Press, that I can only say he merits 
more than he will receive. 

It is true I am myself of that holy 
profession, so grossly insulted and de- 
graded, and a selfish uncharitable 
world may question the candour and 
a a judgment, influenced, 
it may be, by strong impressions ;—but 
be the reader of this tract priest or lay- 
man, it matters little; the true Chris- 
tian will shudder at the fearful spirit 
in which this sketch is drawn; it is 
the outline of a demon. Although 
Nature has no such character to defile 
her works, although the great Creator's 
hand did never form a being so full of 
wickedness, unless it be the author of 
this tract himself, still the insult and 
the mischief offered and intended to 
Religion and her Ministers, are not the 
less criminal, merely because the in- 
struments employed to effect the pur- 
pose are creatures of the imagination 


only. 
te has been said, that the abuse of 
wholesome laws can be no argument 
against their use; and that however 
the Liberty of the Press may be pros- 
tituted to an evil purpose by a few li- 
centious and criminal libellers; it is 
still a blessing to be held sacred,—a 
privilege to be free of all restraint,—a 
right as inviolable as it should be in- 
alienable: all this is very fine sound- 
ing declamation. But humanely speak- 
ing, it cannot be conceived that inef- 
fective or mischievous laws, or a liber- 
ty which will not be controuled by rea- 
son, and may be and is for ever em- 
ployed in destroying the best hopes, 
and all the noblest affections and dis- 
9 +9 of Nature, can or ought to 
the object of our veneration, the 
pride and glory of our better judgment. 
We cannot so soon have forgotten 
the example of France, in that dread- 
ful Revolution which overwhelmed 
not one nation only, but I might say 
one half of the civilised world in ruin 
and desolation. The great engine em- 
ployed by the philosophers who origi- 
nated and organized that cursed scheme 
of blood a infidelity, was the Liberty 
of a Free Press; and if the blasphe- 
mous and traitorous writings of Messrs. 
Rousseau and Voltaire, Mirabaud, 
D’Alembert, and Diderot, had been 
burnt by the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner, the of the world had 


not been broken, the best interests of 
man had not been put in peril, nor y 
the 
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the sweetest charities of life been sus- 
pended, paralysed, or destroyed. ' 

In no country upon earth are the la- 
bours of Legislature more honestly per- 
formed,—no Nation in the known 
world has more to boast of in the inde- 
fatigable zeal of its representative go- 
vernment, or in the fair and just ad- 
ministration of the executive power ; 
our laws are enacted and enforced with 
a view only to the common good ; our 
rulers are men of integrity, ability, and 
resolution ; and in the character of a 
systematic opposition to all their mea- 
sures, we have a pledge to secure us 
against all —. injustice, and 
wrong. In the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment are concentrated the splendid ta- 
lents, the high spirit of hereditary ho- 
nour, and natural constitutional ho- 
nesty from amongst all the ranks and 
conditions of a people more jealous of 
unblemished reputation and public 
virtue, than of extended dominion and 
universal sovereignty. 

Such are the blessings entailed upon 
us, through the noble daring and suc- 
cessful enterprize of a long line of glo- 
rious Ancestors, whose spirit and whose 
blood gave existence and life to a sys- 
tem of jurisprudence and a form of 
constitution which have hitherto been 
the envy of the world, and are still our 
best earthly good. But, for how long, 
or for how short a time we or our chil. 
dren may possess these mighty privi- 
leges, are questions of great doubt; al- 
though I much fear, unless the wis- 
dom of our Legislators impose some 
just restraints, and the good sense of 
the: people submit for a while in pa- 
tience to the controul of wholesome 
laws; the peace of this world will 
cease for ever, and the great climax of 
haman annihilation be consummated 
in the last great act of a universal dis- 
solution of all earthly and temporal 
enjoyments. M. 


Mr. UrsBan, Ely, Aug. 20. 
HAVE now before me the injunc- 
tions given by Queen Elizabeth, in 

the first year of 4 reign, ‘‘ as well to 
the Clergie as to the Laitie of this 
realme.”” The twenty-ninth injunc- 
tion is curious, and perhaps but little 
known. Bess CaLpErs. 
‘« Item, although there be no pro- 
hibition by the Worde of God, nor any 


example of the primitive Church, but 
that the Priestes and Ministers of the 
Church, may lawfully, for the avoyd- 
ing of fornication, have an honest and 
sober wife; and that, for the same pur- 
pose, the same was by Acte of Parlia- 
ment in the time of our deare brother 
King Edward the Sixt, made lawfull ; 
whereupon a great number of the 
Cleargye of this realme were then 
married, and so yet continue. Yet by- 
cause there hath wne offence, and 
some slaunder to Se Church, by lacke 
of discreete and sober behaviour in 
ae! Ministers of the Church, both 
in choosinge of their wives, and in 
undiscreete living with them, the re- 
medie whereof is necessarie to bee 
sought: It is thought therefore verie 
necessarie, that no maner of Priest or 
Deacon shall hereafter take to his wife 
any maner of woman, without the ad- 
vise and allowance first had upon good 
examination by the Bishoppe of the 
same diocese, and two Justices of the 
Peace, of the same shyre, dwelling 
next to the place where the same wo- 
man hath made her most abode before 
her marriage, nor without the good 
will of the parents of the sayd woman, 
if shee have any living, or twoo of the 
next of her kinsfolkes, or for lacke of 
knowledge of such, of her maister or 
mistresse where she serveth. And be- 
fore hee shall be contracted in any 
place, hee shall make a good and cer- 
taine proofe thereof to the Minister, or 
to the congregation, assembled for that 
pa which shall be uppon some 
nolyday where divers may bee present. 
And if any shall do otherwise, that 
then they shall not bee permitted to 
minister either the woorde or of the 
Sacraments of the Church, nor shall 
bee capable of any ecclesiastical Lene- 
Jice. And for the maner of the ma- 
riages of any Bishops, the same shall 
bee allowed and approoved by the Me- 
tropolitane of the province, and also 
by such Commissioners as the Queenes 
Maiestie shall thereunto appoint. And 
if any Maister or Deane, or any head 
of any Colledge, shall purpose to mar- 
rie, the same shall not Ne allowed, but 
by such to whome the visitation of the 
same doth properly belong, who shall 
in any wise provide that the same 
tend not to the hinderance of their 
house.” 


REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





46. Dugdale’s Monasticon; a new Edition, 
enriched with a large accession of materials, 
now first printed from Leiger-books, Char- 
tularies, Rolls, and other Document>, pre- 
served in the National Archives, Publick 
Libraries, and other Repositories ; the His- 
tory of each Religious Foundation in Eng- 
lish, being prefixed to its respective series 
of Latin Charters. By John Caley, Esq. 
F.S. A. Keeper of the Records, preserved 
tn the Chapter House at Westminster, and 
tn the Augmentation Office ; Henry Ellis, 
LL. B. F.R.S. Sec. S.A. Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum ; and 
the Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel, MM. A. 
Keeper of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Vol. i. ii. iti —Cunfinished,) 

IT seems exceedingly strange, that 
men cannot settle the affairs of the 
kingdom of heaven, of which they are 
determined to have the management, 
without grievously disturbing those of 
earth ; and that unoffending pots, pans, 
furniture, and buildings, must be 
knocked to pieces, because the Deity 
has been worshipped in error; yet, 
nevertheless, it is historically true. 
The finest Grecian statues, however 
Sage: | incapable of offence, because 
they had beer abused to idolatrous 
purposes, were sadly mutilated, and 
thrown into marshes and wells, by the 
early Christians, who retained, not- 
withstanding, heathen customs ten 
times more pernicious, upon which 
are founded the errors of Papacy; and 
the superb temples were wantonly de- 
st , though mean trafficking, jun- 
keting, and profanations of all kinds, 
commonly practised in them, . were 
transferred into the new substitutes of 
Basilice. The cause of this folly is 
easily discovered. Setting aside the 
political necessity of toleration, a thin 
then unknown, the only object of a 
Religionists ought to be, the diffusion 
of education, active philanthropy, and 
sound faith and morals ; instead of 
which, from the commencement of 
the world till now, they have directed 
their whole attention to making prose- 

es or followers, and thus creating 
action, because that is the inevitable 
consequence of proselytism, or private 
views, resolvable into ambition. Phi- 


losophers, and Statesmen, and men of 
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learning, therefore, regard fanaticks 
with salutary distrust ; and accordingly 
it has long been a rule of our Govern- 
ment, never to place a troublesome 
man in the see of Canterbury. We 
repeat, that a zeal for making prose- 
lytes is, ever has been, and probably 
will ever be, the sole direction of reli- 

ious fanaticism, the multiplication of 
dens, and its sole termination. No 
accessions will be gained to knowledge, 
philanthropy, or morals, except in so 
far as they are subservient to the views 
of proselytism ; and from this inevitable 
tendency of fanaticism, and bad means 
employed in consequence, it is, that 
we find History refusing its support to 
pretended absurd claims. Our view 
now, however, is limited to the reign 
of the eighth Henry; and upon this, 
our preceding statements bear very 
strongly. ‘“* Religious disputes” (says 
Goldsmith on the subject) “ so divided 
the people, and set one against the 
other, that the King, availing himself 
of the universal weakness, which was 
produced by universal dissensions, be- 
came the tyrant of all.”) Lett. on 
Engi. Hist. L. 31.) 

f the conduct of Henry the Eighth, 
in the dissolution of Monasteries, we 
have had occasion to speak before 
(Vol. XCII. 329), and therefore shall 
only say here, that the endowments of 
Monasteries, consisting in the most 

art, at first, of wastes, we owe to the 

Monks one full third of the kingdom 
being placed in a productive state, and 
an increase of annual income, in con- 
sequence, of between twenty and thirty 
millions; and if they propagated a 
reat deal of nonsense about the king- 

a of heaven, they spread just as 
much good sense about that of the 
earth: and if the best compendious 
rule of life i = be and to ? 

happy,” though they might not teac 
ie te best wey n= the former, they 
were not wanting, no more than the 
Jesuits in South America, in the latter. 
Providence avenged the sacrilege by 
compelling the institution of poor’s 
rates—by which certainly no point 
whatever has been gained ; though 
many might have been, by better 
modes 
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modes of extinguishing the undoubted 
evils of Popery and Monachism. We 
say undoubted evils in a political view, 
for the necessity of sound faith being 
connected with morals, is thus exhi- 
bited by Goldsmith (who and Hume 
are the sole Philosophical Historians of 
England), in the following words : 

** Where religion is imperfect, political 
society, and all laws ted for its improve 
ment, must be imperfect also. Religion is 
bat Philosophy refiued; and no man could 
ever boast an excellence in politicks, whose 
mind had not been previously opened and 
enlarged by the institutions of theology ; 
an error in religion ever producing defects 
in legislation,” Lett. 2. 

The subject has been so hackneyed, 
that we could not take it in any other 
light, which would have a useful bear- 
ing upon many well-meaning unphilo- 
sophical religionists of our own day 5 
and here we shall leave it to com- 
mence a pleasanter task, that of re- 
cording the meritorious industry of 
three of our best Literati in their re- 
spective walks of learning. 

The judgment of Dugdale was ex- 
cellent; and his passion for antiquities 
produced a zeal, which generated its 
usual concomitants, activity and perse- 
verance. al in his principles, and 
a gentleman in his habits, he engaged 
not in the noisy vulgarity of the pole- 
micks of his day, who were discussing 
things which no man ever did, or ever 
coal comprehend, but fastened upon 
subjects from which the mind could 
derive satisfaction. The result has 
been, that the world was put in pos- 
session of a book, allowed to be of 
enormous value and utility, the justly- 
famous Monasticon. 

The impossibility of finding pa- 
tronage sufficient for works exceeding 
a certain bulk, has occasioned an in- 
completeness in many books, which 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances could scarcely ever be called 
complete ; e. g. the numerous volumes 
of Rymer's Foedera form only a selec- 
tion. It was manifest, that the Mo- 
nasticon exhibited, in all places, the 
desideratum of that historical prefix, 
which its present editors have so ela- 
borately supplied, and, in some places, 
glaring omissions. These could not be 
removed, but by gentlemen, placed in 
situations which commanded easy ac- 
cess to the necessary resources. Such 
situations are filled by the learned Anti- 
quaries who have undertaken the task, 
and we cannot pay them a more just 





or more flattering compliment, than 
to. say we ronsenyy, Povern. publick esti- 
mation would anticipate more than we 
could adduce in commendation of 
their industry or their learning. It is 
their good fortune to fill stations for 
which they must have the requisite 

ualifications, and they are active in 
the use of them for the service of 
science *. 

Nor ought we to pass without notice 
the plates of Coney, which we do 
without depreciation of the other 
artists, because they are new, and ex- 
cellent companions to those of Hollar. 
Nor is this a mere incidental accompa- 
niment. We shall be much mistaken, 
if this work be not found to contain 
the largest collection of specimens of 
Gothick architecture ever known, be- 
cause it will be more extensive than 
the Cathedrals, published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries ; and the beautiful 
cabinet plates of Britton. 

In the account of Gloucester Mo- 
nastery occurs a curious passage, ex- 
tracted from Cotton. MS. Domit. A. 
VIII. proving that the body of King 
Edward the nd (after his murder 
at Berkeley Castle) was refused burial 
at the monasteries of Bristol, Kyn- 
geswood, and Malmesbury, on account 
of the dread of the Queen, previous to 
its being received at Gloucester. 

** Tempore istius abbatis [Thoky], Edwar- 
dus rex Secundus post conquestum, filius regis 
Edwardi Primi, veniens in Gloue. abbas et 
conventus eum horiorifice suscepit ; qui 
sedens ad mensam in aula absatis, et ibidem 
videns depictas figuras regum orum 
suorum, jocose sciscitabatur ab abbate utrum 
haberet eum depictum inter ipsos, an non ; 
cui respondit magis prophanando quam 
fab quod speraret se ipsum habiturum 
in honestiori loco quam ibi, quod ita evenit. 
Nam post mortem ejus, venerabile ejus 
corpus quaedam vicina monasteria, viz. Sancti 
Augustini Bristoll, Sanctee Marie de Kyn- 
geswode, Sancti Aldelmi de Malmesbury, ob 
terrorem Rogeri de Mortuo Mari et Isabel- 
le reginz, aliorumque complicium, acci- 

re timuerunt. Iste tamen abbas suo curru 

onorifice ornato, cum armis ejusdem eccle- 
sie depictis, eum a castello de Berkeley 
adduxit, et ad monasterium Glouc. est 
delatus, abbate cum toto conventu solemp- 
niter revestitus, cum processione totius 
rg est honorifice ial ju et in eccle- 
sia ibidem in boriali juxta um 
altare traditur oakaden.” me 

The burial of this unfortunate King 
at Gloucester, proved a source of great 


* We are informed that Mr. Ellis is the 
leading agent of this republication. 
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benefit to the Monastery, from his 
memory being held in such esteem, 
that the city of Gloucester could not 
contain the number that came thither 
on account of his relics; and the 
South part of the Church was built 
out of the alms given by those who 
resorted to his tomb. 

We shall take our other extracts 
from the account of Edmundsbury, part 
xviii. p. 98. 

We find (p. 90) that “ the first stone 
church was finished in about twelve 
years, the inhabitants of Norfolk and 
Suffolk paying fourpence yearly for 
every carucate of land towards the 
expense.” The existence of such an 
assessment as a usual thing, is men- 
tioned in Mason’s ‘* Dublin ;” but it 
seems to have escaped Antiquaries, in 
their explanations of the modes by 
which such magnificent churches were 
erected. 

In p. 104, it is said, 

*¢ The Jews, it should seem, had pre- 
viously lived upon good terms with the 
Monks. ‘They had even deposited their 
money in the treasury of the Monastery, as 
ina bank. The remains of their Synagogue 
at the present day bespeak it to have been 
a building of co mee, as well as of con- 
siderable antiquity.” P. 104. 

We have not Tovey at hand, but 
we apprehend that these courtesies, 
and more particularly magnificent syna- 

es, Were very rare. 

ore itat eieoas, who died in 1211 
or 1212, is said to have preached some- 
times in the Northern dialect (p. 105). 
One would presume from hence, that 
so strong was the difference of the 
patois in the various counties of Eng- 
land, that the people of one district 
were unintelligible to those of another. 
If so, how fortunate it is for learning, 
that the Monks wrote their chronicles 
and deeds in Latin: and very possibly 
this variation of dialects was one main 
reason why that representative of uni- 
versal language was made the general 
written tongue, in charters an other 
publick and private instruments. 

In p. 107, we find a very laudable 
provision made, whatever moderns 
may think : 

“A ro mandate was issued, dated 
from Bury, 1st Sept. 36 Henry III. com- 
manding, that bakers should not impress 
their bread intended for sale, with the sign 
Piety oe set an maa crag 

esus Christ, a tice derogatory to the 
honour of those eran yar ae P. 107. 
Holinshed says, that Parliaments 
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were often held in country towns, on 
account of the riotous disposition of 
the Londoners. Amidst the numerous 
riots at Edmundsbury, and they were 
endless, we find (p. 109) that thirty- 
two clergymen were convicted, as being 
aiders and abettors. To make people 
satisfied on money matters is known 
to be impossible; and we only men- 
tion this, because we would a 
persuade our countrymen, if we could, 
that, as to goyernment, the power of 
law only is now omnipotent. These 
riots existed only because the monks 
could not execute martial law, like 
the barons, and yet thought that pro- 

rty would command equal influence. 
Under feudal government there could 
be no universal police, because it was 
feudal, and the right local. Treason 
excepted, the Crown was obliged to 
tamper and negociate, and even to 
sanction or connive at abuses. All 
now rests with the Minister and the 
House of Commons; and we only 
drop thus into politicks, because our 
hair stands on end with astonishment 
at the monstrous misconceptions of our 
generous and noble-minded country- 
men, when our Law Reports are mo- 
numents and records, forming a conti- 
nual history of improvements ; for, to 
return to ‘the starting-post, who ever 
heard, now-a-days (we love old terms) 
of thirty-two clergymen, or even re- 
spectable inhabitants, ‘‘ aiders and 
abettors in local riots,” evenat elections? 

Of Anglo-Saxon customs, we think 
every record important, for though 
Turner has done much, and well done 
it, there was a democratical manner of 
doing things, derived from the old 
Germans, and still pertinaciously ex- 
hibited in America, not thoroughly 
understood. So late as the year 1292, 
even a common porter could not be 
appointed without a publick meeting, 
and securities. 

It appears, that after the election of 
an alderman, 


‘In regard to the gate-keepers, the alder- 
man, at the first mannemot after his 
admission, was, with the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, to present to the sacrist 
or his bailiff, four persons proper for keep- 
ing the four gates; for whose behaviour 
the alderman and other inhabitants were to 
be answerable to the abbat and convent. 
The fifth gate, that is, the East gate, was 
to remain in the custody of the abbat. 
Such was stated to have been the establish- 
ed custom from the time of King Edward 
the Confessor.” P. 108, 

It 
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Tt is certainly most extraordinary, 
that at a time when the people of Eng- 
Jand would endure only Generals for 
their Kings, Henry the Sixth was in 
regular training for canonization ; as 
if worldly business can possibly be 
well conducted without worldly know- 
we The only rational cnghanttion 
to be given is, that being an infant 
when he ascended to the throne, and 
under the tuition of old women, he 
sucked in habits better suited to the 
mitre than the crown. Whether there 
was any treachery in the plan, we 
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know not; but this we ean affirm, 
that barons took their children into 
scenes of warfare when only seven 
~~ old. (Berkeley MSS. p. 129.) 
t appears from the authorities quoted, 
that education was various and unset- 
tled, but notwithstanding, at twelve 
years of age, when, according to the 
times, he should have been riding the 
vaulting horse, and practising in train- 
ing armour, we find him, on his 
knees, before the shrine of St. Ed- 
mund (see the engraving *) like the 
waggoner in Alsop praying to Her- 


























cules, begging an imaginary Saint to 
take providence into his own hands 
(as if it was in his power), and leave 
him, the King, an easy government, 
without personal trouble, all the rest 
of his days; though if any person had 
proposed to him to train a horse or a 
hawk, by a similar process, he would 
have seen the folly of the idea. 

The present Work, we understand, 
cannot be completed in less than six 


large folio volumes; yet though very 
handsomely printed, no room is unne- 
cessarily lost. Prefixed to the Charters 
belonging to each Monastery, is given 
a satisfactory history of the house, 
with a biographical list of its Abbots, 
or principals ; abstracts of the existing 
Registers, Cartularies, &c. the latter a 
matter of immense use to gentlemen 
of the legal profession. From the 
great accession of valuable materials, 








* The annexed Wood-engraving (obligingly | i 
annexed > igingly lent to us by the Proprietors of the 
** Monasticon”) is copied from Lydgate’s poetical Life of se Edmund, in the British 
Museum, MS. Harl. 2278, which was a presentation copy to king Henry VI. himself. 
4 Seo oe yous Pua performing his devotions before St. Edmund’s shrine, 
picted as of gold, standing upon a pedestal of gothic stone-work. The ki ed at 
the Abbey of g. Edmund’s Bury, fom Christinas to St. George’s Dey, $4380 See 
Monasticony pp. 113, 114. 
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derived from our public repositories, 
and copied from the County Histories, 
and the improved arran, “> hem 
have already a red in ale, 
Steevens, fe. the Work, when com- 
pleted, will wholly supersede its pre- 
decessor ; and do honour not only to its 
conductors, but to the nation at large. 


a ad 
47. Napoleon in Exile, &c. 


(Concluded from p. 144.) 


THE opinion that Buonaparte, for 
his repntation, should have died on 
the field of battle, trite as it may ap- 
pear, seems to have been his own. 


«< ¢ There is a great difference of 5, yn ol 
continued the Emperor, ‘ as to what I ought 
to have done. _ were of opinion that 
I ought to have fought to the last. Others 
said, that fortune had abandoned me, that 
Waterloo had closed my career of arms for 
ever. My own opinion is, that I ought to 
have died at Waterloo; perhaps a little 
earlier. Had I died at Moscow, I should 
probably have had the reputation of the 
greatest conqueror ever known. But the 
stniles of fortune were at an end. I expe- 
rienced little but reverses afterwards ; 
hitherto I had been unconquered. I ought 
to have died at Waterloo, j’aurais du mourir 
a Waterloo. But the misfortune is, that 
when a man seeks the most for death, he 
cannot find it. Men were killed around 
me, before, behind, every where, but no 
bullet for me’.” 

*¢ « Had I died at Moscow,’ continued 
he, ‘ I should have left behind me a reputa- 
tion as a conqueror, without a parallel in 
history. A bullet ought to have put an 
end to me there: whereas, when a man like 
me dies in misfortune, his reputation is 
lessened. Then I had never received a check. 
No doubt afterwards at Lutzen and Bautzen, 
with an army of recruits and without ca- 
valry, I re-established my reputation, and 
the campaign of 1814, with such an in- 


ferior force, did not lessen it’. 

Of the early life of Buonaparte, we 
have the following sketch,—on the 
absence of crime in his elevation, there 
will be some difference of opinion. 

‘* Napoleon afterwards recounted to me 
some part of his early life: said, that after 
having been at school at Brienne, he was 
sent to Paris, at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen, ‘ where at the general examination,’ 
continued he, ‘ being found to have given 
the best answers in mathematics, I was a; 


pointed to the artillery. After the revolu- 


tion, about one-third of the artillery officers 
emigrated, and I became chef de bataillon at 
the siege of Toulon ; having been proposed 
by the artillery officers themselves as the 
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person who, amongst. them, the 
most know of the science. D the 


siege, I commanded the artillery, directed 
the operations against the town, and took 
O’Hara prisoner, as I formerly told you. 
After the siege, I was made commandant of 
the artillery of the army of Italy, and my 
lans caused the capture of many consi- 
derable fortresses in Switzerland and Italy. 
On my return to Paris, I was made - 
and the command of the army in La Vendée 
offered to me, which I refused, and replied 
that such a command was only fit for a ge- 
neral of gendarmerie. On the 138th of 
Vendemiaire, I commanded the army of the 
Convention in Paris against the Sections, 
whom I defeated after an action of a few 
minutes. Subsequently I got the command 
of the army of Italy, where I established 
my reputation. Nothing,’ continued he, 
‘has been more simple than my elevation. 
Tt was not the result of intrigue or crime. 
It was owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the times, and because I fought success- 
fully against the enemies of my country. 
What is most extraordinary, and I believe 
unparalleled in history, is; that I rose from 
being a private person to the astonishing 
height of power I possessed, without havin 
committed a single crime to obtain it. If 
were on my death-bed, I could make the 
same declaration’.” 

Napoleon asserts that he was in- 
fluenced in surrendering himself to 
the English after the battle of Water- 
loo, by the recollection of a previous 
offer of an asylum in this country, by 
Lord Castlereagh—but the passage is 
too curious to be omitted. 


** He then spoke about his having given 
himself up to the English, and observed, 
« My having given myself up to you, is not 
so simple a matter as you imagine. Before 
I went to Elba, Lord Castlereagh offered 
me an asylum in England, and said, that I 
should be very well treated there, and much 
better off than at Elba.’ I said, that Lord 
Castlereagh was reported to have asserted, 
that he (Napoleon) had applied for an 
asylum in England, but that it was not 
thought proper to grant it. ‘The real 
fact,’ said Napoleon, ‘ is, that he first pro- 
posed it. Before I went to Elba, aed 
Castlereagh said to Caulaincourt, ‘ Why 
does Napoleon think of going to Elba? Let 
him come to England. He will be received 
in London with the greatest pleasure, and 
will experience the best possible treatment. 
He must not, however, ask permission to 
come, because would take up too much 
time; but let him give himself up to us, 
without making any conditions, A | he will 
be received with the greatest joy, and be 
much better than at Elba.’ This,’ added he, 
* had much influence with me afterwards.’ 

Now 
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cannot t, ina si Armenian, 
much loftiness of sentiment, or ele-. 
= of language ; but he may confi- 

ently rely on the veracity of his state- 
ments. The writer has ool recorded 


Now admitting, for a moment, the. 


veracity of this ‘statement, it may’ be 
fairly asked, were the circumstances 
ufider which Buonaparte presented 
himself, on board the Bellerophon, at 
all analagous to his condition when 
Lord Castlereagh is stated to have made 
the offer in question? We are per- 
suaded, however, that the whole story 
is.a fabrication either of Buonaparte 
or. of Caulaincourt. 

In closing our account of these vo- 
lumes, we have but little to add to'the 
observations that have escaped us in 
the progress of our Review. We have 
endeavoured to divest ourselves of every 
feeling which could interrupt an im- 
partial judgment—and we have made 
our selections, with a wish to afford 
amusement and information to our 
Readers, not to administer to the appe- 
tite of a party. We have forborne to 
notice the unusual degree of bitter 
hostility directed against Sir Hudson 
Lowe, in these volumes. We suspect 
that the greatest possible exaggeration 
is given to the tone and manner attri- 
buted to the Governor on frequent 
occasions, and we are quite sure that 
the provocations he received were suf- 
ficient to disturb the coolest temper. 
We now dismiss the work with this 
single observation, that it is well caleu- 
lated to amuse many whom it may 
fail to convince—that it will confirm 
the enthusiastic attachment of Na 
leon’s friends, and remove not unfre- 
quently the suspicions which have 
rested upon his fame. 

A second edition of the work con- 
firms our opinion .of its popularity— 
add to which, a translation into French 
is nearly ready for publication. 


—_ 

48. Memoirs of the Life of Artemi of Wa- 
garschapat, near Mount Ararat, in Ar- 
menia ; from the Original Armeuian. 

Witten ly himself. 8vo, pp. 874. Treut- 

tel and Wurtz. 

AN auto-biographical narrative, 
from the pen of an Asiatic, is a pro- 
duction of s0 rare an occurrence, that 
we undertook the peruggl of this vo- 
lume more through motives of curio- 
sity, than any expected gratification. 
Before many pages had been read, we 
discovered the most intense and lively 
interest pervading the whole narrative. 
The ingenuous and unaffected style 
with which these curious details are 
clothed, add greatly to the pleasure ex- 
perienced in the perusal. The reader 


what actually occurred before him,, 
without introducing a single sentence, 
in the course of the dialogues, that 
was not uttered. 

These memoirs not only possess 
that interest derived from the personal 
history of the writer and the nar- 
rative of his vicissitudes, adventures, 
hardships, and sufferings, but exhibit 
also a striking picture of the extreme 
degradation to which the remains of 
the once flourishing Armenian nation 
are now reduced in their native land. 
The humble professors of Christianity, 
in this portion of the globe, are op- 
pressed by the twofold despotism of 
their Mahometan rulers and their own 
intolerant Ecclesiastics.. The natural 
consequence of a state of society, where 
the r experience less compassion 
and humanity than brutes, is, that all 
who have the opportunity and talents 
gladly leave their native soil, to seek 
independence and prosperity elsewhere. 
On this account, the Armenians are 
closely assimilated to the Jews, in their 
condition and pursuits. Commerce is’ 
their only avocation; and very few 
enter into ciyil service, or mechanical 
pursuits. It is in the nature of traffick 
to beget an indifference for one’s native 
country, without attaching the mind 
to any particular soil ; such is the case 
with the Armenians and Jews; and 
such were the feelings of Artemi, in 
all his adventures. 

Artemi, the subject of these me- 
moirs, was born in April 1774, in 
Wagarschapat, near Mount Ararat. 
At this time Simeon was Patriarch. of 
all Armenia: and this town belon 
to an Armenian convent of the first 
rank, called Etschmiazyn. Artemi 
lost his father when only four months 
old, and his education was solely en- 
trusted to his mother, who was mi- 
serably poor, being left with four 
other children. Amidst his poverty, 
Artemi took every opportunity of ca 
tivating his mind, notwithstanding the 
** malicious envy” of the chiefs. . The 
jealousy and opposition of the priests 
and elders were continued sources of ° 


disquietude to Artemi and his doating 
mother; and this appears to have’been — 
the origin of all his troubles through ~ 


life. Yn Wagarschapat, although there 
were 
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were seven hundred houses, yet there 
were only ten persons who could read : 
Artemi was one of them. 

It was the ambition of the mother 
to have Artemi instructed in the rare 
accomplishments of reading and writ- 
ing, in order, if possible, that he 
might win his way into the Church. 
Her own story is very characteristic, 
and affords remarkable views of the 
social relations as they exist in these 
eastern ; and almost every passage 
in the life of her son, presents similar 
primitive scenes for our wonder. 

The following gives an instance of 
savage cruelty that could not be tole- 
ma in Europe, even to the brute 
species. It seems that the mother, 
or protecting her son from the cruel 
chastisement of the tithing-man, was 
d before the Kalust, the governor 
of the village. 

*¢ Kalust was then in his kali, a kind of 
shed in which the people of our country 
clean wheat. At his command, six of his 
servants went and ed my mother by 
the hair before him. No sooner did Kalust 
set eyes on her, than, crying out with 
cyan the eltayents ead aoe ate 

man w dis 

dience to his orders, though he was the su- 
preme director of the whole place; and 
who had exempted her from the performance 
Seed her to think of eothing but making 
- ae : —— 

scholars of her children. My mother, quite 
dejected in spirit and languid in body, was 
still scarcely able to speak; she answered 
him,’ however, in the mildest manner: 
* Gracious Sir, (so she styled him, ra 
no ‘more or m t! a tiger,) I am 
& poor vd I have woth tet as I 
earn’ by my labour; I have no succour, no 
protection, not even one to give me good 
advice. -My children are young, they can 
yet earn nothing. If I were to go every 
day to work for you, I should get but two 
paras a day, and in the present dearth that 
sum would not buy bread enough to satisfy 
our hunger. I am a lone woman, and there 
is none to bring them bread, or. to look 
after them and the house in my absence. 
Have compassion on me and my children, 
grant me some indulgence till they have 
attained ‘a proper age, and then our joint 
efforts shall compensate for what I alone 
am not now able to perform for you.’ This 
petition = concluded  * a — 
against tithing-man. lust eyed her 
with a truly infernal smile, hte of 
being moved by her complaint to do her 


justice and to afford her his protection, ~ 


which in such case ferocious beasts them- 


selves would not > if. understood 
the leaguags oF inact be her with 
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abuse, befitting neRber his vocation, nor 
the sex of my mother; and to punish her 
audacity in vindicating herself, he, in. the 
most cold-blooded manner, ordered a very 
stout man to be called, and kermasses to be 
brought. The kermass is a pliant shrub, 
not thicker than one’s finger, of which the 
Oe ee ee ee 
steeped in oil become as flexible as a ri 

whip and will not break. ae come 


were instantly obeyed. They brought « 
sturdy boor, who laying hold of en 
by the hands, hoisted upon his shoul- 


ders, upon which others beat her till her 
voice failed, and all her cloaths were soaked 
in blood. I had followed her, and of eourse 
witnessed this exercise of tyrannic cruelty. 
My readers may conceive what T suffered, 3 
for, far as the sun shines, can more atrocious 
cruelty be practised on human beings! Is 
it not worse than when savages, who, in 
their whole way of life, are more like brutes, 
devour their enemies?” 

Notwithstanding all opposition, our 
hero acquired a facility in repeatin 
the Psalms, Services, &c. with whic 
the Armenian ritual abounds, and 
so far ingratiated himself with one 
Karapet, an Archimandrite, that he 
took him at the age of ten years into 
his service at the adjoining convent. 

Artemi was afterwards admitted 
into the Convent to learn the art of 
bookbinding. Here his mother was 
befriended by Msrach, a priestof Merk- 
Kaulap, who had turned robber with a 
view only of serving the re by a 
more equal distribution of the good 
things of this world. 
hen the building of a fortress on 
Mount Ararat was determined on, 
Artemi was seized as one of the thirty- 
five who were to assist. This, it ap- 
pears, depended on the arbitrary will 
of their tyrannical rulers. The party 
destined for this labour took provisions 
with them for a week, at the end of 
which time they were to have been 
relieved; but no one came—their pro- 
visions were exhausted, and they sub- 
sisted eight days on herbs. At the 
end of six months, winter obstructed 
the work, and they returned home by 
a different route : 

*« By the way,” continues Artemi, * I 
found, at the foot of a hill, a monument of 
rough stone, about two fathoms and a half 
in ght I to survey it, and re- 


gretted that I could not read the inscription 


upon it in ancient Greek ; when an inhabi- 
tant of Uschakan came towards me and said, 
* What art thon here examining s0 inquisi- 
tively? .or, hast thou.) mind to ‘be cthe >; 
By these words my curiosity ~ 

t 


eighth ?’ 
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but the more strongly excited, and I earnestly 
hesought him to inform me who was in- 
terred under this stone. ‘On this spot,’ 
said he, ‘ there were formerly vineyards, 
and where this monument stands were in- 
terred seven brothers, who were murdered 
by robbers, being sent out by their father 
one after the other to look for the first who 
was missing, and who had been left here as 
watchman. At length, after waiting in vain 
for the return of the last of them, he went 
himself, and was also slain and thrown by 
the villains into a pit, in which the juice of 
the grapes is collected: for which reason 
this place is called the tomb of the seven 
brothers ’.” 

On reaching home, he found his 
mother weeping for his supposed death. 

In travelling with a caravan at Baia- 
sit, Artemi learned the singular and 
affecting narrative of a beautiful wo- 
man named Manuschak, who was 
married to the son of the Armenian 

riest of Chnuss; and who was torn 
rom her husband by the Pacha. She 
afterwards regained her liberty, joined 
her husband, and they proceeded toge- 
ther to Wagarschapat. The account 
given by Artemi aflords a lamentable 
roof of the state of society, that could 
guilty of such outrages. 

Artemi, after enduring a variety of 
hardships, re-entered the service of his 
old master, Karapet, who had been 
appointed bishop and superior of the 
convent of Georgiewsk. He here 
lived well enough, being in great fa- 
vour with his masters, who strongly 
urged him to embrace the ecclesiastical 
profession ; but Artemi would not con- 
sent. He did not, however, remain 
long here, but lived a sort of wander- 
ing life, occasionally employed in a 
convent, or accompanying a caravan, 
until some new and unforeseen acci- 
dent reduced him to new difficulties 
and to new hardships. At length he 
proceeded to St. Petersburg, where he 
arrived on the 17th of August, 1797, 
determined to settle in that capital.— 
Here, he says, the brightest rays of 
hope bemnell upon him, and a presen- 
timent cried with a voice not to be 
silenced,—‘ Here thou wilt find rest 
for thy soul, and prosperity:’ but he 
acknowledges that he had to suffer 
much, especially in the first years; but 
more that caused him to laugh than 
weep. He, however, raised himself 
toa seagectphle condition in life, and 
acquired property with his accustomed 


temperanceand moderation. The trans- 
lator adds, by way of postscript, that 


Artemi has resided several = in 
Paris, transacting commercial business 
for his countrymen at St. Petersburg, 
and that he is now engaged in a pil- 
grimage by way of Constantinople to 
Jerusalem, an account of which he 
will communicate to the world in a 
continuation of his adventures. 


—@=— 
49. Dibdin’s Zdes Althorpiane. 
(Concluded from p. 64.) 

WE now proceed to the third and 
last division of our review, namely, 
the account which these volumes con- 
tain of the Spencer library. It is one 
of the oldest discoveries of the mathe- 
matics, that the greater cannot be con- 
tained in the less; and therefore it 
will not excite a moment’s wonder 
that the glories even of this library, 
like the splendours of King Solomon, 
related to Queen Candaule,—* the 
half is not told us.” The notices of 
those books which are to be found in 
the first volume, between pages 31 
and 236, will be interesting not to 
bibliographers only, but to well-edu- 
cated readers in general; for they are 
not technical examinations of each 
volume according to its signatures, its 
folios, its errors of paging, and such 
curious tests, but a descriptive account 
of some of the most rare, =e. 
and interesting books in the Spencer 
collection. In order, however, that 
the true Bibliographer may not think 
himself forgotten in this work, the 
second volume, which may be consi- 
dered as a Supplement to the Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana, is devoted to their 
gratification, inanaccount (withseveral 
curious fac-similes in wood) of many 
volumes added to the Althorp library 
since that publication issued from the 
oe It also seems, as if a farther 

electation were in reserve for them, 

in the shape of a Catalogue raisonnée of 
the whole collection !—else what means 
such language as this, having the 
capitals inserted as we have placed 
them? 


*¢ The Reader will probably now 
SOME ACCOUNT of ne eetes of a 
BrarY, through which he has only passed 
in a hasty manner, but which may have 
heen Pr ient to we’ @ curiosi - 
»ore full and particular information. it 

every disposition to gratify his wishes, it 
must, at the same time, be obvious to him 
that THE PRESENT is not the place for a 
descriptive Catalogue, even of the principal 
articles in each department.” Page 37. 
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Again, in the Preface, page vi. is 


“* Hence the well-informed =v draw 
& pretty correct conclusion of the value of a 
compteTe Caratocue of the Spencer 
Luprary, executed in a similar manner.” 

Nor are these the first hints of such 
a work, since in the Bibliographical 
Decameron, vol. III. p. 388 note, are 
the following words: 

“¢ T trust and » and almost believe, 
however, that ere the hairs of the present 
illustrious owner of it be ‘ silvered o’er 
with age,’ A CaTaLOGUE OF THE ENTIRE 
Lrsrary, with rather copious notices of the 
rarer books contained in it, will be given to 
the longing eyes and aching hearts of Bib- 
liomaniacs in every part of , Novem » 

It is, indeed, “* a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished,” and who can 
be so fitted for the task, as he that 
writes himself on the title-pages to 
these volumes, ‘“‘ Librarian to his 
Lordship?” Others might be cold in 
their descriptions, or wearied with the 
greatness of the labour :—others might 
find no interest in First Editions, and 
derive no instruction from unique 
ones :—others might observe no beauty 
in the Gothic letter, nor elegance in 
the rude wood-cuts of “* the Fifteeners :” 
but Mr. Dibdin is one who is all 
warmth, all life, all vivacity, all eye, 
all heart for such an occupation. As 
the bibliographical style of our author 
is so well known, we the less regret 
that our room will not allow us to ex- 
tract any portion of that part of the 
work ; yet they will feel considerable 
gratification, who will turn to the ac- 
count of the sumptuous edition of 
“Storia di Duc Nobil Amanti,” in 
vol. I. p. 229, and to that of the * II- 
lustrated Shakspeare,” p. 200. 

Our duty is almost brought to a 
close. Evidence has been produced, 
and witnesses have been examined, 
concerning the worth and the beauty 
of these volumes ; and all that remains 
for us is to charge the jury of the pub- 
lic, and to deliver that which is law 
upon this case. Entertainment, inte- 
rest, or splendour, are good and excel- 
lent reasons for writing, publishing, 
and praising any work : and if this be 
admitted, and by prescriptive right it 
must be so, then the public patronage 
of volumes like these, must of course 
follow. The plates, which bear the 
names of some of the first artists of 
our time, are splendid in the extreme 
—independent of their interest in be- 
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ing the reflection of some of the best, 
the fairest, and the bravest of per- 
sonages, and the finest — of -all 
times. The matter is the history of 
such apt and fitting comments on so 
excellent a text; the union, a record 
of that noble House which shall flourish 
when Time shall have levelled the 
author and his subject, and his readers, 
and his reviewers, in one ‘common 
grave ; which shall interest, while one 
act of English history remains con- 
nected with another. Yet while we 
thus state the merits of this work, let 
us not close our eyes upon an omission. 
Why are we left without an Index, to 
turn over considerably upwards of 300 
pages, to find any particular passage to 
which we would refer? r. Dibdin 
was wont to give copious and particu- 
lar indexes, and now neither to the 
history of the house, nor to the analysis 
of the additional books, are we treated 
with any. But this is a fault that 
may be amended at any time; while 
that which is good is not less so’; it 
becomes only less useful. On the 
whole, then, the Hides Althorpiane 
is a work of splendid typography and 
embellishments, especially in the lar 
papers which looks a most princely 

k; the historical and biographical 
parts are full of entertainment and in- 
terest, and they who read it will find 
themselves instructed in many points, 
and amused in all. 


50. The Grave of the last Saxon; or the 
Legend of the Curfew. A Poem. By the 
Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. 8vo. Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. 

WE are well pleased to have it in 
our power to congratulate Mr, Bowles 
once again on his return, with renew- 
ed energies, from his contention in 
the field of criticism, to the calmer 
and more inviting paths of poetry. 
His muse is a mild and beautiful 
maiden, who does not seek to startle 
and surprize ; but where quiet glances, 
and countenance of melancholy inspi- 
ration, win and retain the admiration 
of all true lovers of the tender and the 

athetic. Such a creature must have 

Ga absolutely in danger of extermi- 

nation amid the rude cut and thrust 

criticism, and course brutality of anim- 
adversion to which her servant has so 
recently been exposed. She has, how- 
ever, escaped the conflict, and presents 
herself (we trust not for the last time) 

to 
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to claim that meed of applause, which 


she has never sought for in vain, and 
to which she was never more entitled 
than on the present occasion. Since 
she last met our view, we may observe, 
in the language of a congenial spirit, 
that 

*¢ Time has but touched her form to finer 


grace 
And years but shed their favours on her face.” 


Mr. Bowles has informed us, in his 
preface, that the design of the present 
m was sketched several years ago. 
t is in blank verse, and extends to 
five cantos, one of which is introduc- 
tory. We shall not destroy the inte- 
rest which our readers will feel in 
perusing the story, by anticipating its 
plot and catastrophe. It will be quite 
sufficient for our purposes, and limits, 
merely to extract a few of its most 
successful passages. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ENGLAND AND I raty. 


¢¢ Fair Italy! thy hills and olive-groves, 
A lovelier light empurples—or when Morn, 
Streams o’er the cloudless van of Apennine, 
Or more majestic Eve, on the wide scene, 
Of columns, temples, arcs, and aqueducts, 
Sits, like reposing Glory, and collects 
Her richest radiance at that parting hour ; 
While distant domes, touch’d by her hand, 
shine out 
More solemnly, ’mid the gray monuments, 
That strew th’ illustrious plain; yet say, 
can these, {sun, 
E’en when their pomp is proudest, and the 
Sinks o’er the ruins of Immortal Rome, 
A holy int’rest wake, intense as that, 
Which visits his full heart, who, sever’d long, 
And home returning, sees once more the light 
Shine on the land where his forefathers sleep ; 
Sees its white cliffs at distance, and exclaims, 
* There I was born, and there my bones 
shall rest’?”’ 
Youru. 
* Youth, on thy light hair, and inge- 
nuous brow, 
Most comely sits the morn of life; on me, 
And this bare head, the night of time de- 
scends 
In sorrow. I look back upon the past, 
And think of joy and sadness upen earth, 
Like the vast ocean’s fluctuating toil 
From everlasting! I have seen its waste 
Now in the sunshine sleeping—now high- 
idged [the earth. 
With storms; end such the kingdoms of 
Yes, —_ and flattering fortune, and the 
ight 
Of summer days, are as the radiance 
That flits along the solitary waves, 
E’en whilst we gaze, and say, ‘ how beautiful !’ 
So fitful and so perishing the dream 
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Of human things. But there is light above, 
Undying ; and, at times, faint + 
Heard, by the weary pilgrim, in his way 
O’er perilous rocks, and through unwater'd 
wastes, 
Who looks up, fainting, and prays earnestly, 
To pass into that rest, whence sounds so sweet 
Come, whispering of hope ; else it were best, 
Beneath the load the forlorn heart endures, 
To sink at once; to shut the eyes on things 
That sear the sight ; and so to wrap the coul 
In sullen, tearless, ruthless apathy ! 
Therefore, midst ev’ry human change, I drop 
A tear upon the Cross, and all is calm ; 
Yea, full of blissful—and of brightest views, 
On this dark tide of time. 
Youth, thou hast known 
Adversity; even in thy morn of life, 
The spring-tide rainbow fades, and many 
days, 
And im perchance, of weal or woe 
Hang ye oth thee: happy, if through ev'ry 
c 


ge 
Thy constant heart, thy steadfast view, be 
fix’d 


Upon that better kingdom, where the crown 

Immortal is held out to holy hope, 

Beyond the clouds that rest upon the grave. 

Oh! I remember when King Harold stood 

Blooming in youth like thee: I saw him 
crown’d— 

I heard the loud voice of a nation hail 

His rising star: then, flaming in mid-heaven 

The red portentous comet, like the hand 

Upon the wall, came forth: its fatal course 

All mark’d, and gazed in terror, as it look’d, 

With lurid light, upon this land. It pass’d— 

Old men had many bodings; but I saw, 

Reckless, King Harold, in his plumed helm, 

Ride foremost of the mailed chivalry, 

That, when the fierce Norwegian pass’d the 
seas, 

Met his host, man to man; I saw the sword, 

Advanced and glittering, in the victor’s hand, 

That smote the Harprapa to the earth! 
To-day, 

King Harold rose, like an avenging God, 

To-morrow (so it seem’d, so short the space, ) 

To-morrow, through the field of blood, we 
sought 

His mangled corse amid the heaps of slain—” 


Peace ano War. 


« ______ If such an hour 
Seem’d smiling on the heart, how smiled it 
now, 
To him, who yesternight, a soldier, stood 
Amid the direst sight of human strife, 
And bloodshed; heard the cries, the trum- 
pet’s blast, 
Ring o’er the dying ; saw, with all its tow’rs, 
A city blazing to the midnight sky, 
And mangled groups of miserable men, 
Gasping or dead, whilst with his iron heel 
He splash’d the blood beneath! Howchang’d 
scene! 
The sun’s last light upon the caine, 
e 
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The sea, the landscape, the peace-breathing 


air. 
Remember'd both, of the departed hours 
Of early life.” ——— 
The search for the corpse of Harold 
is thus forcibly described : 


‘© We went, 

In silence, to the quarry of the dead. 

The sun rose on that still and dismal host— 

Toiling from corse to corse, we trod in blood— 

From morn till noon toiling, and then I said, 

* Seek Editha, her whom he loved.’ She 
came ; she look’d 

And through the field of death she pass’d: 

On many a face, ghastly upturn’d; her hand 

Unloosed the helmet, smooth’d the clotted 


hair, 
And many livid hands she took in hers ; 
Till stooping o’er a mangled corse, she 
shriek’d, 
Then into tears burst audibly, and turn’d 
Her face, and with a falt’ring voice pro- 
nounced, [corse 
«Oh! Harold!’ We took up, and bore the 
From that sad spot, and wash’d the ghastly 
wound 
Deep in the forehead, where the broken barb 
Was fix’d. 
** So welt’ring from the field, we bore 
King Harold’s corse. A hundred Norman 
knights [ground. 
Met the sad train, with pikes that trail’d the 
Our old men pray’d, and spoke of evil days 
To come; the women smote their breasts 
and wept ; 
The little children knelt beside the way, 
As on to Waltham the funeral car 
Moved slow. Few and disconsolate the train 
Of English earls, for few, alas! remain’d, 
So many in the field of death lay cold. 
The horses slowly » till Waltham tow’rs 
Before us rose. Ture, with long taper’d 
blaze, 
Our brethren met us, chanting, two and two, 
The ‘ Miserere” of the dead. And rHErs— 
But, my child Adela, you are in tears— 
There at the foot of the niGH ALTar lies 
The rast or Saxon Kincs.—Sad Editha, 
At a watch’'d the rites, and from that 
our 
We never saw her more.” 

The song of the Battle of Hastings 
is full of spirit. We cannot say as 
much for those of the Witches in 
Waltham Wood. They are mere ca- 
ricatures of Shakspeare’s Hags, and 
are of nearly the same character, both 
as to bombast and absurdity, as the 
incantations in Lord Byron’s Manfred. 

The versification of the m is re- 
markably harmonious. The whole 


poem isstudded with beautiful thoughts, 
and it is impossible to rise from the 
perusal of it without being impressed 
with a lively sense of admiration, both 
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for the author and his genius, and we 
trust the extracts we have furnished in 
this slender notice, will induce many 
of our readers to recur to the s of 
the poem itself, which, in our humble 
opinion, — much exceeds any of the 
former works (always excepting his 
touching and tender oe | of its 
amiable and distinguished Author. 


—— 
51. The History of that ingenious Gentleman 

Don Quixote de la Mancha, translated 

from the Spanish ly Motteux. A new 

Edition, with copious Notes, Translations 

of several celebrated Spanish and Moorish 

Ballads ; and an Essay on the Life and 

Writings of Cervantes. In 5 vols, Svo. 

Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 

IT is not necessary at this time of 
day to enter upon a staid discussion of 
the merits of an author so universall 
read and admired as Cervantes. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to 
mention, that of four cmnaitene into 
English of his chef by various per- 
sons, the present version is incom- 
parably the best. Smollett has suc- 
ceeded in producing a very agreeable 
book from the original materials, but 
it can hardly be pronounced a satisfac- 
tory representation of his original. 
Without waiting to consider the cha- 
racter or origin of the various customs 
and peculiarities on which so much of 
the Seen and facetiousness of Cer- 
vantes are founded, he has generally 
contrived, when unable to render the 
proverb or joke entirely to his own 
satisfaction, to substitute some English 
bon mot, saying, or jest in its stead ; 
and thus the illustration of national 
habits and conversation, which forms 
so valuable a feature in the account of 
Don Quixote’s exploits, are entirely 
lost to the English reader. Horace 
Walpole, in that spirit of pragmatic 
flippancy which characterizes all his 
criticisms, has observed of Don Quixote, 
that after a man has proved himself so 
mad as to mistake a windmill for a 
giant, and a flock of sheep for a hostile 
army, what more is to be expected of 
him but a tissue either of equally ex- 
travagant improbabilities, or dull re- 
petitions. But amusing as, in spite 
of such hypercriticism, the personal 
narrative of the worthy Hidalgo must 
be allowed to be, it is not the incidents 
alone which render this history so par- 
ticularly valuable. It is the minute 
description, no where else to be met 
with, of the habits and manners of the 
Spanish 
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Spanish nation, and the historical as 
well as literary illustrations which every 
where occur in the narrative, that, 
added to Cervantes’ knowledge of hu- 
man nature, have conduced to render 
his work the wonder and admiration 
of posterity. But even these instruc- 
tive and often highly interesting pas- 
sages, e frequently been lost to 
the reader for want of some accompa- 
nying note of explanation. All this 
is, however, remedied in the present 
edition, in which we have as many 
detached observations illustrative of 
the text, as would occupy a moderate- 
sized volume. Among these are in- 
troduced translations of many fine 
Moorish Ballads, historical and tradi- 
tional, and this constitutes to us by far 
the most valuable addition to the no- 
velty of the present edition. The text 
of Motteux, here substituted for Smol- 
lett’s, is as: much superior to that of the 
author of Roderick Random, as Fair- 
fax’s version of Tasso is to Hoole’s. 
But we cannot do better than give 
the editor’s explanation in his own 
words, of the principal objects of this 
improved edition of his author. 

*¢ It remains to say a few words concern- 
ing this new edition of the first of modern 
Romances. The translation is that of Mot- 
teux; and this has been preferred simply 
because in spite of many defects and inaccu- 
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tacies, it is by far the most spirited. Shelton, 
the oldest of all our translators, is the only 
one entitled to be compared with Motteux. 
Perhaps he is even more successful in imi- 
tating the serious air of Cervantes; but it 
is much to be doubted whether the English 
reader of our time would not be more wearied 
with the obsolete turns of his phraseology, 
than delighted with its occasional felicities. 

*« In the Notes appended to these volumes, 
an attempt has been made to furnish a com- 
plete explanation of the numerous historical 
allusions in Don Quixote, as well as of the 

rticular traits in romantic writing, which 
it was Cervantes” purpose to ridicule in the 
person of his hero. From the Spanish edi- 
tions of Bowle, Pellicer, and the Academy, 
the greatest part of the materials have been 
extracted; but a very considerable portion, 
and perhaps not the least interesting, has 
been sought for in the old histories and 
chronicles with which the Spaniards of the 
sixteenth century were familiar. Of the 
many old Spanish ballads quoted or alluded 
to by Don el aud Sancho Panza, me- 
trical translations have uniformly been in- 
serted in the notes ; and as by far the greater 
part of these compositions are altogether 
new to the English public, it is hoped this 
part of the work may afford some pleasure 
to those who delight in comparing the early 
literatures of the different nations of Chris- 
tendom.” 


We can only afford room for one 
specimen of the verse of these valuable 
notes, 


BERNARDO AND ALPHONSO. 
«¢ With some good ten of his chosen men, Bernardo hath appear'd 
Before them all in the palace hall, the lying King to beard ; 
With cap in hand and eye on ground, he came in reverend guise, 
But ever and anon he frown’d, and flame broke from his eyes. 
‘ A curse upon thee,’ cries the King, ‘ who comest unbid to me; 
But what from traitor’s blood should spring, save traitors like to thee ? 
His sire, Lords, had a traitor’s heart; perchance our Champion brave 
May think it were a pious part to share Don Sancho’s grave.’ 
* Whoever told this tale the King hath rashness to repeat,’ 


Cries Bernard, ‘ here my 


e I fling before THE L14R’s feet! 


No treason was in Sancho’s blood, no stain in mine doth lie— 

Below the throne what knight will own the coward calumny ? 

© The blood that I like water shed, when Roland did advance, 

By secret traitors brought and led, to make us slaves of France ; 
he life of King Alphonso I saved at Ronseval,— 


Your words, Lord 


ing, are recompence abundant for it all. 


* Your horse was down—your hope was flown—ye saw the faulchion shine, 
That soon had drunk your royal blood, had I not ventured mine ; 
But memory soon of service done deserteth the i 


And ye’ve thank’d the son for life and crown by the father’s bloody fate. 
€ Ye swore upon your kingly faith, to set Don Sancho free, 


But curse u 


mn your paultring breath, the light he ne’er did see ; 


He died in dungeon cold and dim, by Alphonso’s base decree, 

And visage blind, and mangled limb, were all they gave to me. 

‘ The King that swerveth from his word hath stain’d his purple black, 
is 


No Spani 
But noble ven; 


Lord will draw the sword behind a liar’s back ; 
ce shall be mine, an open hate I’ll show— 


The King hath injured Carpio’s line, and Bernard is his foe.’— 





. 
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* Seize—seize him !’—loud the King doth scream—‘ There are a thousand here— 
Let his foul blood this instant stream,—What! Caitiffs, do ye fear? 


Seize—seize the traitor !’—But not one to move a fin 
Bernardo standeth by the throne, and calm his sword 


He drew the faulchion from the sheath, and held it 


r dareth,— 
bareth. 


on high, 


u 
And all the hall was still as death—cries Bernard, ‘ Here an I, 
And here’s the sword that owns no lord, excepting heaven and me; 
Fain would I know who dares his point—King, Conde, or Grandee.’ 


Then to his mouth the horn he drew—(it hung below his cloak) 
His ten true men the signal knew, and through the ring they broke ; 
With helm on head, and blade in hand, the knights the circle brake, 
And back the lordlings ’gan to stand, and the false King to quake. 


‘Ha! Bernard,’ quoth Alphonso, ‘ what means this warlike guise ? 
Ye know full well 1 jested—ye know your worth I prize.’— 


But Bernard turn’d upo 


n his heel, and smiling pass’d awa’ 


Long rued Alphonso and Castile the jesting of that day.” 
In taking leave of these volumes, we of Don Quixote which has hitherto 


can safely and conscientiously recom- 
mend them to the attention of our 
readers as incomparably the best edition 


appeared. We could have wished the 
external appearance of the work to 


have been something more splendid. 


—— 


52. The Bishop of London’s Charge, deliver- 
ed at his Visitation, 1822. 

IN bringing this superior composi- 
tion before the notice of our Readers, 
we aspire to participate with his Lord- 
ship in the happiness of diffusing such 
paternal and useful admonition, adapt- 
ed, as it is, in its general tenor, no less 
to the Laity at large than to the Clergy 
to whom it is more immediately ad- 
dressed. And indeed, their interests 
are so interwoven; they depend, natu- 
rally, like faith and works, so much 
on each other, that the one cannot be 
benefited without adding strength and 
support to the other. And we may 
add, that none but an enemy to both 
would attempt to destroy, or even to 
weaken the connection. His Lordship 
having, in the last periodical meeting, 
called attention to the then recent 
Act relative to the residence of the 
Clergy, and the maintenance of sti- 
pendiary Curates, opens his present 
Charge with some observations on 
these important branches of Ecclesias- 
tical Discipline. And it is satisfactory 
to have his Lordship’s testimony that, 
having ‘‘ now been in action about five 
years, it has been found, by experience, 
productive of material benefit, whilst 
the temporary alarm, excited by some 
of its enactments, has proved altogether 
groundless ;” which, as his Lordship 
most justly conceives, ‘‘ is the true test 
of every legislative measure.” In the 
following observations we know not 
whether most to admire the justness 
and depth of thought from which they 





result, or the delicacy and elegance 
with which they are expressed. 

*¢ The fitness of laws is not to be esti- 
mated by mere inspection of the letter, 
without constant regard as well to the na- 
ture and end, as to the general condition 
and temper of the Society which they are 
designed to regulate.”...** the great ends of 
all government are tacitly obtained by a 
compromise, with no less effect I believe, 
and with greater convenience to the parties 
concerned, than by exact precision in the 
framing of laws, and rigid strictness in their 
execution. The most important duties of a 
Clergyman, the effective and adequate dis- 
charge of his pastoral functions, can never 
be enforced by compulsion. Their efficienc 
depends on the temper and manner in which 
they are performed; and they derive their 
force, as well as their » from that 
liberal spirit of piety, which takes the direc- 
tion of its movements from the rules of law, 
and the measure of its exertions from a 
conscientious sense of duty......Attention 
to forms is so essential to the preservation 
of discipline, that it may fairly be made the 
condition of an indulgence granted by the 
Legislature; and he who neglects to 
purchase security at so easy a rate, deserves 
to suffer for his indolence... . The distinction 
of Leneficed and stipendiary is accidental and 
external, affecting in no way the intrinsical 
dignity of the priesthood, which is neither 
increased nor diminished by the proportions 
of honour or emolument attached to different 
situations in the Church...... This view of 
the case supplies infallible rules for the re- 
gulation of their mutual intercourse.” 

*¢ The beneficed Cler; contracts an 
engagement with a brother, on whom he 
devolves a most sacred and important trust; 
and, it is hardly conceivable that he should 
withhold 
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withhold the liberal treatment, the offices 
of courtesy, the marks of attention, which 
are necessary to make the situation of s 
curate agreeable to himself, and respectable 
in the eyes of his parishioners.... The Curate 
is without excuse, if he loses sight of the 
subordination implied in his office, and of 
his obligation, both in duty and decency, to 
comply, in all things honest and lawful, 
with the directions of a principal, who can- 
not divest himself of the right of control 
over his parish.” 

These brief extracts sufficiently shew 
the judicious and conciliating manner 
in which his Lordship has discussed 
these important matters of discipline— 
from which he turns “ to a subject of 
more general interest—the present 
state of society, in its immediate bear- 
ings on religion” In this there is 
much original and acute Sat pening 

rticularly on that long agitated ques- 
ion — National Education. We will 
endeavour to gratify our Readers by se- 
lecting some of his Lordship’s remarks ; 
regretting that where all is excellent, 
our dimits forbid more copious extracts. 


*¢ For a series of years preceding the 
French Revolution, the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and cultivation of intellect in France 
and the neighbouring countries exceeded in 
such a proportion the countervailing powers 
of Religion and Morality, that all competent 
judges agreed in opinion that some mighty 
convulsion was at hand.”. ....‘* But whilst 
the world was involved in confusion around 
us, this country, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, was not only preserved from destruc- 
tion, but rose to an eminence of glory and 
power which it had never attained in former 
times.”.......«€ The immediate danger is now 
past: but when we direct our attention to 
the systematic culture of intellect introduced 
in the course of a few years among all classes, 
we cannot but feel an anxiety lest the ba- 
lance of society should suffer disturbance 
from this sudden increase of its momentum. 
Tn proportion as these additional energies 
imparted to the mass of the people are under 
the direction of good principles, they will 

ive stability to the Government, advance 
= cause of Religion and Morals, and con- 
tribute to the general advantage. But there 
is no nee connection between know- 
ledge and pane hg between the possession 
of intellectual power, and a disposition to 
epply it to its proper ends.......[t therefore 
must be our object to maintain the propor- 
tion which should always exist between the 
active powers of the public mind, and the 
control and direction of their exercise by 
the operation of moral causes. And this 
we must do, not by discouraging the ac- 
quisition of knowledge among the lower 
orders, but by taking effectual methods to 
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supply their minds with just notions of their 
duty towards God and man, and place them 
under the habitual direction of sound prin- 
ciples and good feelings.”’...... 

«« T have adverted above to the influence 
of the Clergy as one of the principal causes 
which ensured the safety of the nation, 
amidst the extremes of confusion and anarchy 
which agitated the neighbouring countries.” 

On this topic,—the influence of the 
Clergy—the remarks of his Lordship 
are deserving the most serious atten- 
tion; and we are confident that the 
junior members especially, of the sacred 
order, would consult their individual 
interests and happiness by energetically 
resolving them into practice; for 
** their weight in society of course 
will depend on the estimation in which 
their character is held, and on theman- 
ner inwhich theydischarge their duties.” 


* The Laity have a right to expect that 
the attainments in learning and piety, of 
the Clergy, considered as a body, should 
rise, at the least, above the ordinary level 
of other classes of Society......... And every 
individual should act as if the whole interests 
of Religion depended on his personal cha- 
racter and the faithful exertion of his 
powers within his allotted sphere...... Our 
only real security will be found in a fixed 
resolution to act in every instance on delibe- 
rate views of duty, and a sincere and sober 
love of truth, underacontrolling sense of that 
supreme authority, from which we derive 
our commission......A Clergyman who acts 
on these motives will have the advantage 
of moving with authority, dignity, and 
freedom.” 

His peg | proceeds, in the next 
place, ‘‘ to a few observations on an- 
other material point—the manner of 
executing the duties attached to a pa- 
rochial charge.” And here, beginning 
with the “‘ groundwork,” he insists on 
the catechising of young persons in the 
Church, “ as a most important part of 
the system.” 

**The general disuse into which this 
practice has fallen, I consider as ealamitous 
to the interests of piety in the highest de- 
gree..... And I feel it my duty to say, that 
» bonny Fw an nae check to the 

i iffusion of impi rinciples 
pencnny lower ranks, a cane their 
adherence to the Establishment, we must 
act in this respect on the views of the 
Church, in substance, if not in form. The 
opportunity afforded to the Clergy in po- 

us places, of becoming known to the 
rising generation in dhs ciahaster of pas- 
tors, having a right to their attention and 
obedience, [ consider as one of the chief 
advantages of the National Schools......1 
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have seen with unmixed satisfaction the 
growth of these excellent institutions.”...... 

««In poor and thinly-inhabited villages, 
where there is often a difficulty in maintain- 
ing a daily school, I would recommend the 
benefit of a Sunday School......and I think 
the want of farther instruction would hardly 
be felt, if the latter part of Saturday could 
be allotted, under the immediate care of the 
Clergyman to the same purpose...... Pro- 

rtioned to the effect of your endeavours 
9 the accomplishment of these purposes, 
will be the proficiency of the people at large 
in the principles of pure religion.” 

We have thus touched upon some of 
the more prominent _— of this 
trul av address. The importance 
of the topics, and the very able man- 
ner in which they are treated, are suf- 
ficent to recommend it to the attention 
of all who take an interest in the wel- 
fare of the risin neration, in the 
preservation of be ational Church, 
and in the advancement and diffusion 
of the Christian Revelation. But we 
cannot close this brief review without 
adverting to some of the concluding 
remarks, which are alike calculated to 
check despondency, and to animate to 
continued exertion. 

«‘ I am,” says his Lordship, “ vg how 
suaded that the extravagancies of tic 
infidelity are means in the order of Provi- 
dence for the promotion of virtue and truth, 
by provoking discussions which lead to the 
dispersion of error, by disposing the careless 
to reflection, by determining the irresolute 
to enquiry, by awakening energies which 
might otherwise have slumbered in inaction. 

* When I behold the continued exertions 
of piety, in the distribution of the Scriptures 
pod Scriptural tracts,—in the enlarging of 
Churches--in the erection of Schools, at home 
end abroad—in founding extensive establish- 
ments, with a view to conversion of the 
heathen—I am compelled to infer from this 
active munificence, that the breath of im- 
piety has neither quenched the flame of 
religion among us, nor sullied its purity, 
nor abated the intensity of its power.’ 





53. A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Eldon, Lord High Chancellor, &c. 
the Marriage Act Amendment Bil’, 

By John Stockdale Hardy, Deputy Re- 

gistrar of the Commissary Court of Lei- 

cester. 8vo, pp. 23. Hunter. 

WE are happy to call the attention 
of our Readers to this able and well 
written appeal to the Lord Chancellor, 
on the pa oat of the late Marriage 
Act,—a measure which has excited 
such general discussion. The writer 
— out, in strong and energetic 

nguage, the many weighty objections 


to this legislative enactment, and the 
numerous difficulties that may be ex 
pected to arise from its various provi- 
sions—in particular, he dwells upon 
‘the absolute indelicacy of a young 
lady on the eve of forming the most 
interesting connexion of her life, to 
be hurried into the presence of an 
official person, to swear her intended 
husband to be of age.” He also en- 
deavours to show, and to us satisfac- 
torily, that in guarding against the 
nullities of marriage that arose under 
the former, aon greater evils are 
likely to arise under the present Act, 
from the impossibility of dissolving a 
degrading and unhappy connexion ; 
and, if we may rely upon the experience 
of an old Civilian, he avers that in a 
practice of fifty years he never knew 
an instance of a oe ¢ of marri 
being pronounced, which (so for 
from being deemed a hardship by the 
parties) was not considered the greatest 
relief, as dissolving an inconsiderate 
connexion, formed at an immature pe- 
riod of life, without the consent of 
their parents or guardians. Mr. Hard 
expresses some surprise that the Bi 
should have passed against the opinion 
of the highest legal characters in the 
country, but we could whisper in his 
ear, that it was brought in and carried 
by the influence of a noble Lord who 
was anxious to establish the validity of 
a marriage, and thereby the legitimacy 
of a family, which under the former 
Act was more than doubtful. We will 
conclude with the following extract, 
which deserves great consideration. 

*¢ It has always been held impolitic and 

rous to throw any unnecessary obstacles 

in the way of marriage, and every one is 
aware that the stamp duties and expence 
already attendant on obtaining a licence, 
are so heavy, as to render this description 
of legal instrument not within the reach of 
all classes of society”—‘‘ which ought to 
be put upon as moderate and cheap a footing 
as possible, with respect to the public; 
otherwise the objectionable principle will 
be extended of having one lew for the tich, 
and another for the poor.” 


—@— 

54. Kentish Poets. A series of Writers in 
English Poetry, Natives or Residents of 
Kent ; with Specimens of their Composi- 
tions, and some account of their Lives and 
Writings. By R. Freeman. Jn 2 vols. 
12mo. Longman end Co. 
BIOGRAPHY has always been 

considered as an essential part in local 

History, and contributes greatly, by 

entertaining 
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entertaining anecdotes, to enliven the 
details that must of necessity occur 

in works of this nature. But as the 
various other objects of research, which 
more sutiouieal employ his attention, 
reclude the Histortan of a County 

rom devoting many of his pages to the 
history of those natives who, by their 
writings, have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of the literature of the 
County, and have ennobled their own 
names ; the present work is an at- 
tempt to supp this deficiency in the 
History of the County of Kent, and, in 
our opinion, the author has succeeded 


very happily. 

Dates the golden age of our poetry 
this County produced a succession of 
writers, votaries of the Muse, exceed- 
ing in numerical amount, if not in re- 
putation, that exhibited in the same 

riod by any other province in the 

ingdom. The catalogue of names 
prefixed to these volumes presents a 
convincing proof of the truth of this 
assertion. 

The first volume opens with a life 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who was de- 
scended from a respectable family ori- 
ginally settled in Yorkshire. He was 
the son of Sir Henry Wyatt, being the 
eldest of three children. The ac- 
complishments which this poet pos- 
sessed were great ;—a talent for verse, 
skill in languages, and in music: we 
subjoin a specimen of his muse. 

he following sonnet is a transla- 
tion from one of Petrarch’s, beginning 

** Passa la nave mia colma d’obblio.” 

It is perhaps the most correctly fi- 
nished of all Wyatt's sonnets, and will 
not suffer by comparison with any simi- 
lar composition of that age : 

The Lover compareth his state to a ship ina 
perilous storm tossed on the sea. 
«* My Galley charged with forgetfulness, 
Through sharp seas in winter’s night doth 
Ss 


pas 
*Tween rock and rock; mine enemy, alas! 

That is my Lord, steereth with cruelness ; 

And every oar, a thought in readiness, 


As though that death were light in such : 


@ case. 
An endless ‘wad doth tear the sail apace 
Of forced sighs, and trusty fearfulness. 


A rain of tears, a cloud of dark disdain, 
Have done the wearied cords great hin- 
derance, 
Wreathed with error and with ignorance. 
The stars be hid that led me to this pain ; 
Drowned is reason that shouldme comfort, 
And I remain despairing of the port. 
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Amongst the illustrious natives of 
Kent, Queen Elizabeth shines most 
conspicuously, and here are collected 
several pleasing little poems of her 
composition ; but we were surprised 
at not finding the celebrated lines 
written by the Queen, still preserved 
in the great drawing-room at Kensing- 
ton Palace. We have extracted them 
from the recent History of that Parish, 
as affording a favourable specimen of 
her Majesty’s style in this line of com- 
position. 

On a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
in a fantastic habit, apparently Persian. 
She is represented in a forest, a sta; 
behind her; and on a tree are inscrib 
these verses : 

“« The restless swallow frets my restlesse 
minde, 

In still reviving, still renewinge 
Her just complaints of cruelty unkinde, 

Are all the musique that my life prolonges. 
With pensive thoughts my weeping stag I 

crown, 

Whose melancholy teares my cares express : 
His teares in sylence and my sighs unknowne, 

Are all the physicke that my harmes 


redresse. - 
My only hopes was in thi ly tree 
Which! did plant in love, bring up in care, 


But all in vaine, for now too late I see, 
The shales be mine, the kernels others are. 
My musique may be plaintes, my musique 
teares, 

If this be all the fruite, my love tree heares*.” 
In the sketch of the life of Sir Philip 
Sidney, are recorded many pleasing 
anecdotes, and from which we learn, 
that the principal poetical work of this 
distinguished,writer, consists of a series 
of Sonnets and other short Poems, ad- 
dressed to a lady with the assumed 
name of Stella. fe was first printed in 
uarto in 1591. Noone can read the 
ollowing passage, without perceiving 
the overwhelming effects of passion, 
upon a susceptible mind, and creating 

anguish almost amounting to agony. 
“« As good to write, as still to lie and groan! 
O Stella dear, how much thy power has 
wrought ! [brought 
Thou hast my mind, none of the basest, 
By still kept course, while others sleep, to 


moan ; 

Alas ! if from the height of Virtue’s throne, 

Thou canst vouchsafe the influence of a 

thought [sought, 

Upon a wretch that long thy grace hath 

Weigh then, how I by thee am overthrown !” 
Sonnet 40. 





* See Faulkner’s ‘‘ History of Kensing- 
The 


ton,” p. 527. 
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The length of the preceding extracts 
sufficiently evince our favourable opi- 
nion of this work, the plan of which 
we should be happy to see extended 
to every County in England, for reasons 
already expressed at the beginning of 
this article; and as Mr. Freeman has 
so well succeeded on this occasion, we 
are of opinion that he is competent to 
proceed and accomplish what may be 
traly denominated a desideratum in 
our national literature. 


55. Curia Oxoniensis; or Olservations on 
the Statutes which relate to the Vice- Chan- 
cellor’s Court, and the power of searching 
Houses; with some cursory Remarks on 
the Procuratorial Office, in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. pp. 74. Ridgway. 
THAT there is in human nature a 

proneness to the abuse of power, is a 

truth which every day's experience un- 

happily enforces. 
———_—_——“‘ Man, proud man! 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Hea- 

ven, 

As make the angels weep.” 

The observations in this short pam- 
phlet, tend to expose the abuse of the 
wers lodged in the Vice-Chancellor’s 

Eon and the Proctors of the Uni- 

versity of Oxford. It appears from 

Blackstone, b. 3, c. 6, § 10, that 
‘¢ The Vice-Chancellor’s Court enjoys the 

sole jurisdiction, in exclusion of the King’s 

Court, over all actions and suits whatever, 

when a scholar or privileged person is one 

of the parties—except where the right of 
freehold is concerned. The process is car- 
tied on in a course much pod a to the 
civil law. These privileges were granted, 
that the Students might not be distracted 
from their studies by legal process from 
distant courts. They are of very high anti- 
qty being generally enjoyed by all foreign 

niversities as well as our own, in conse- 

uence of a Constitution of the Emperor 

rederick, A.D. 1158. But as to England, 
the oldest Charter appears to be that of 
28th Henry III. 12944. And the same pri- 
vileges were confirmed and enlarged by 
almost every succeeding Prince, down to 

Henry VIII. And in the reign of Elizabeth, 

an Act of Parliament was obtained, confirm- 

ing all the Charters of the two Universities ; 
for Sir Matthew Hale observes, that Charter 
had not heen sufficient to have warranted 
such proceedings, without the help of an 

Aet of Parliament. This privilege, so far 

as it relates to civil causes, is exercised at 

Oxford in the Chancellor's Court, the judge 

of whieh is the Vice-Chancellor, his Deputy, 
Gant. Mac. Seplember, 1822. 


or Assessor; from his sentence an 

lies in the last resort to Judges, delegates 
appointed by the Crown under the Great 
Seal in Chancery.” 

Such is the original wise provision ; 
but from the combined indolence and 
love of power inherent in man, into 
every institution, originating and de- 
pendant on his agency, abuses will 
gradually creep—until their very ex- 
cess will awaken attention, and arouse 
activity to check and redress them. 
Such is the object of the present pub- 
lication, consisting of a series of letters 
which first appeared in the Oxford 
Herald and other papers, in the years 
1814 and 1815. The Author is aware 
that some will say, that he has op 
ed the privileges of the University; 
but he has written not against the pri- 
vileges, but against their abuse; for 
we can hardly suppose it possible that 
it could have been in the contempla- 
tion of those who framed the statute, 
that the Officers of the University, 
and those very Officers, too, who have 
the right of sitting as Judges in Court, 
should protect themselves by such a 
monstrous privilege, in actions brought 
against themselves. 

Under these circumstances, the si- 
tation of the inhabitants of Oxford is 
peculiarly hard, in every case, in which 
they may be aggrieved by the Proctors 
or any matriculated man. By a parti- 
cular statute they are liable to have 
their houses searched, both by day and 
night; which, it must be observed, 
was made so late as Charles I. and 
never received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment :—consequently, not being a 
legitimate privilege, it can have no 
eflect to deprive the subject of his 
Common Law right. 

The Writer is aware, that it may be 
said, that the practice of searching has, 
of late years, been confined to houses 
inhabited by women of bad character ; 
but, while the power remains of carry- 
ing it to its full extent, the reply is 
unsatisfactory. And however desirous 
we may be to suppress prostitution, we 
should recollect, that we are not justi- 
fied in punishing offenders beyond the 
limits marked out by the law. 

Some instances are brought forward 
of an undue exercise of the procurato- 
rial power, affecting the inhabitants of 
the city; and in which the aggrieved 


individuals could obtain no redress— 
such is a brief view of the ground of 
complaint. 
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complaint. The remedies proposed by 
the writer are, to maintain the disci- 
pline of the University by an open and 
manly conduct in the ee officers ; 
uniting firmness with conciliating 
manners; to prefer reformation, to 
severity of punishment; not, however, 
leaving it to depend solely on private 
and individual exertion, but that it 
should emanate from the officers of 
the University, in their corporate and 
magisterial capacity. That the magis- 
trates should occasionally visit the pri- 
gon, inspect every part, and make in- 
quiries as to the health and manage- 
ment of the prisoners, taking care that 
they have good medical assistance. It 
is also suggested, either, that a ward 
should be appropriated, in the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary, to the reception of 
such females as may be diseased ; or, 
that a house be taken as an hospital, 
subject to the control of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the other superior officers of 
the University, to be supported by 
subscription. Ad, in order that the 
inhabitants of Oxford may be placed 
within the protection of the Common 
Law of England, it is hoped that the 
University will amend and explain 
the statutes in question. At all events, 
the Proctors should not be allowed to 
exercise the right of search on their 
own individual authority. 
Having thus given an abstract of the 
contents of the pamphlet, we do not 
ume to offer any comment, but 
eave our Readc:s to draw their own 
inferences; not, however, without the 
hope that by thus giving them circula- 
tion in our pages, the evils complained 
of, if they really exist, may meet with 
redress, or at least, with that degree of 
attention which the importance of the 
subject demands. 


Qa 


56. Eight Letters on the Management of our 
Poor, and the General Administration of 
the Poor Laws; in which is shewn the 
System that has been adopted, and the 
Saving in the Poor Rates, which has re- 
cently been effected in the two Parishes of 
Southwell and Bingham, in the County of 
Nottingham, respectfully offered to the 
consideration of Magistrates, and earnestly 
recommended to the attention of all Parish 
_. By an Overseer. Prefixed is an 

ddress to James Scarlett, Esq. M.P. 
8vo, pp. 70. Baldwin and Co. 


SINCERELY believing that the 
Author’s object in publishing this 
Pamphlet is to effect a public good, 


we are desirous to make it known as 
widely as possible. Discussion on so 
important a topick as the Poor Laws 
cannot fail to be productive of ad- 
vantage. ; 

The Author appears to have long 
thought that the pene as they now 
exist, if they were strictly administer- 
ed, gave sufficient power to magistrates 
and parish officers, to lessen the amount 
of poor-rates most materially, and, by 
so doing, to lessen the amount of evil 
resulting from them. To verify this 
opinion, and in the hope that he might 
be able to effect some good, he took on 
himself the no very pleasant and dig- 
nified, but highly useful office of Over- 
seer. As he had expected, he met 
with difficulties and some opposition at 
first; and it was for the purpose of 
softening down and removing these, 
that he published in the “ Notting- 
ham Journal” a series of Letters on 
the subject of “The Poor.” These 
Letters produced a considerable effect 
in that part of the country, and have 
been perhaps mainly instrumental in 
enabling him to carry through his 
plans ; they have also led to discussion 
and a better understanding of the sub- 
ject; and seem to have excited a dis- 
s0sition to adopt similar arrangements 
in the neighbouring divisions of that 
county. He was frequently urged to 
i ish these Letters by persons for 
whose opinions he entertained high 
respect, and particularly by Mr. Scar- 
lett, who entirely concurred in the 
practical views which he had taken, 
although he differed from him on some 
speculative points. The result is now 
before us. 

Although the ** Overseer” has “ no 
desire to appear as an author, and 
shrinks alike from either the celebrity, 
or the censure, which are prvwres « 
attendant on that dangerous vocation,” 
we regret he did not announce his 
highly respectable name, as it might 
have given weight to his opinions. 
Wetrust, however, that the importance 
of the subject will force itself on the 
public attention; and on that ho 
we prefer referring to the Pamphlet 
itself, to giving extracts from it. 


—@— 

57. Report of the Committee of the Worthing 

Permanent Society for bettering the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. 1822. 

« It is the painful duty of the Committee 

to record the loss of one of the original 


promoters and the most munificent —_ 
° 
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of the Soeiety; Benjamin Hawes*, whose 
heart and hand were ever open for the relief 
of distress, and whose bounties were as un- 
ostentatious as they were liberal, must ever 
be held in grateful recollection by the Com- 
mittee, and by the inhabitants at large of 
the town of Worthing. All its charitable 
institutions experienced his fostering care ; 
but the Permanent Society stood pre-eminent 
in his favour.” 

We are happy, however, to find, b 
this Report, that Mr. Hawes “has leit 
behind him' those who will tread in 
his steps, and emulate his good deeds,” 
and that the funds of this Institution 
are not Jikely to feel any diminution 


of support. 
—@— 
58. Butler’s Reminiscences. 
(Continued from Part I. p. 614.) 

AMONG the most interesting por- 
tions of the ‘ Reminiscences,” are 
notices on the subject of forensic and 

arliamentary eloquence, and orators ; 
rom the latter of which we shall select 
a few specimens. The prodigious 
effect produced by Lord Chatham on 
his asliien is well known. Mr. But- 
ler says: 

«* His celebrated reply to Horace Walpole 
has been immortalized by the report given 
of it by Dr. Johnson. On one occasion, 
Mr. Moreton, the chief justice of Chester, 
8 gentleman of some eminence at the bar, 
happened to say, ‘ King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, or,’—(directing his eye towards Lord 
Chatham )— as that right honourable mem- 
ber would call them, Commons, Lords, and 
King. The only fault of this sentence is its 
nonsense. Mr. Pitt arose,—as he ever did, 
—with great deliberation, and called to 
order: ‘ I have,’ ‘be said, * frequently heard 
in this house doctrines which have sur- 

rised me; but now, my blood runs cold! 

desire the words of the honourable mem- 
ber may be taken down.’ The clerks of 
the house wrote the words. ‘ Bring them 
to me,’ said Mr. Pitt, in a voice of thunder. 
By this time, Mr. Moreton was frightened 
from his senses. ‘ Sir,’ he said, addressing 
himself to the Speaker, ‘I am sorry to 
have given any offence to the right honour- 
able member, or to the house: I meant no- 
thing. King, Lords, and Commons,—Lords, 
King, and Commons,—Commons, Lords, 
and King ;—tria juncta in uno.—I meant 
nothing! Indeed I meant nothing.’-—‘ I 
don’t wish to push the matter further,’ said 
Lord Chatham, in a voice a little above a 
whisper :—then, in a higher tone,—‘ the 
moment a man acknowledges his error, he 





* See an account of this good man, in 
our Magazine for January last, p. 88. 
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I have a great regard 
for the Honourable Member, and, as an 
instance of that regard, I give him this 
advice :’—a pause of some moments ensued, 
—then, assuming a look of unspeakable de- 
rision,—he said in a kind of colloquial tone, 
—*‘ Whenever that member means nothing, 
I recommend him to say nothing’.”” 

*« On one occasion, while he was — 
ing, Sir William Young called out, ‘ Ques- 
tion, question !’—Lord Chatham paused— 
then fixing on Sir William a look of inex- 

ressible disgust, exclaimed, ‘ Pardon me, 
Mr. Speaker, my agitation: —when that 
member calls for the question, I fear I hear 
the knell of my country’s ruin’.” 

«* When the Prussian subsidy, an unpo- 
pular measure, was in agitation in the House 
of Commons, Lord Chatham justified it with 
infinite address; insensibly, he subdued all 
his audience, and a murmur of approbation 
was heard from every part of the house. 
Availing himself of the moment, his Lord- 
ship placed himself in an attitude of stern 
pe Bam but perfect dignity, and exclaimed 
in his loudest tone—‘ is there an Austrian 
among you? Let him stand forward and 
reveal himself’ !”’ 

«* On another occasion, immediately after 
he had finished a speech in the House of 
Commons, he walked out of it; and, as 
usual, with a very slow step. A silence 
ensued, till the door was opened to let him 
into the lobby. A member then started up, 
saying, ‘I rise to reply to the right honour- 
able member.’ Lord Chatham turned back, 
and fixed his eye on the Orator,—who in- 
stantly sat down dumb: then his Lordship 
returned to his seat, repeating as he hobbled 
along, the verses of Virgil : 

«* Ast Danaum proceres, Agamemnonieque 

phalanges, {umbras, 
Ut vidére virum fulgentiaque arma per 
Ingenti trepidare metu,—pars vertere terga, 
Ceu quondam petiére rates,—pars tollere 

vocem [antes.” 
Pigem, — heen clamor frustratur hi- 
«« Then placing himself in his seat, he ex- 
claimed, * Now let me hear what the ho- 
nourable member has to say to me.’ On 
the writer’s asking the gentleman, from 
whom he heard this anecdote, if the house 
did not laugh at the ridiculous figure of the 
poor member ?—‘ No, Sir,’ he replied, ‘ we 
were all too much awed to laugh’.” 


ceases to be guil 


—@-— 
59. Voyage en Suisse ; a@ Journey in Swit- 

zerland, made in the years 1817, 1818, 

and 1819. By L.Simond. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Paris. 

IN announcing a new Tour through 
Switzerland, we shall most probably 
remind our readers, that our ingenious 
countrymen have frequently favoured 
the public with agreeable accounts of 
their travels over the same ground, but 
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one traveller does not necessarily pre- 
clude another; -for different observers 
are not only attracted by different ob- 
jects and circumstances, but frequently 
view the same with different ideas; and 
our knowledge is of course extended by 
their variations. 

Switzerland is a spot peculiarly inte- 
resting to the natural philosopher, for 
its tremendous mountains of ice and 
snow, with other natural curiosities ; 
hence, therefore, it is necessary for the 
speculative traveller to be a good natu- 
ralist, and to have his mind Well stored 
with antient and modern history, in 
the annals of which this country has 
eminently figured from the earliest 
ages of authentic record. 

The Author commences his journey 
at Fontainebleau, of which place he 
presents us with a very gloomy picture: 

“Ce Tieu, ainsi que Versailles, presente 
le triste spectacle de la grandeur en deca- 
dence; I"herbe y croit dans les rues, et le 
pavé s’y préserve de toute souillure d’une 
= & l'autre. Cette decadence date, a 

ersailles, du commencement de la revolu- 
tion, ici de la fin; car Fontainebleau était, 
sous Bonaparte, la villa imperialle. Le 
Palais impose par son étendue et son anti- 
quité; fl rappele deux grands princes, Fran- 
cois I. et Henry IV. C'est au premier sur- 
tout que le peuple Frangois doit son vernis 
national.” 

The second Volume opens with a 
well-dicested historical sketch of Swit- 
zerland, including a faithful narrative 
of the atrocities committed by the re- 
publican French on their unjust inva- 
sion of that country, cruelties which 
will consign them to the execration of 
every succeeding age. It is observa- 
ble that the offiers conducted them- 
selves worse than the men, during the 
time that the countries round Berne 
were given up to general pillage. 

“Le pays d'alentour fat livré au pillage 
pendant plusieurs jours: nous n’entrerons 
pas dans le detail de ces horreurs. On ob- 
serva avec surprise que les divisions tirdes 
de l’armée d’Italie se rendirent, moins cou- 
pables, que celles de l’armée du Rhin; en 
général, les soldats se conduisirent mieux 
que les officiers.” ‘ 


The second Volume closes with an 
account of the campaign between Su- 
warrow and Massena, including a de- 
tail of the policy pursued by Buona- 
parte with respect to Switzerland. 

We have observed a translaticn of 
these entertaining Volumes lately ad- 
vertised in the papers. 
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60. Monarchy revived; being the personal 
History of Charles the Second, his 
earliest years to his Restoration to the 
Throne. Re-printed from the Edition of 
1661. With fourteen Portraits. 8vo. pp. 
262. C. Baldwyn. 

THE original of this interesting 
Volume is entitled ‘‘ Monarchy re- 
vived, in the most illustrious Charles 
the Second ; whose life and reign is 


exactly described in the ensuing Dis- 
course. London: printed by . Da- 
niel*, for Francis Eglesfield, at the 


Marygold, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1661.” It is dedicated by Eglesfield 
(who was probably the writer) to “the 
Lady Jane Lane,” by whose instru- 
mentality the King had made his es- 
cape. The narrative is copious and 
pleasing, except that the latter part of 

is adventures is omitted, ‘a farther 
relation” in another work being pro- 
mnised. It contains also several valua- 
ble documents and minute particulars, 
not generally recorded in English his- 
tory : 

“«¢Cclonel Carlis was a native of Bromhall 
in Staffordshire, he behaved with t in- 
trepidity at the battle of Worcester.” P.141. 

*« What became of his ae car- 
cass is not certainly known......His funeral 
charges amounting to above 39,000/. are 
unpaid for at this day.” P. 210. 

Our histories, &c. do not inform us 
what became of Prince Maurice ; from 
this book we learn that he sailed in 
his brother Rupert's fleet; and being 
separated from im by a hurricane, was 
never afterwards heard of. P. 170. 

Some trifling mistakes occur, e. g. 
Sir George Booth was ‘ taken in a dis- 

uise at an inn at NeWwport-Pagnel in 

edfordshire” P. 214. 

The notes are chiefly copied from 
Granger, and fewer in number than 
might have been expected; instead of 
well-known particulars respecting 
Queen Henrietta Maria, Montrose, 
Hamilton, &c. it would have been 
more judicious to inform readers re- 
specting Arthur Aston, Urry, Euse- 
bius Andrewes, and other Rintriows 
or notorious persons incidentally men- 
tioned. They who wish to see the 
whole related more briefly, with a 
continuation till the King’s death, may 
consult ** Augustus Anglicus, a com- 
pendious View of the Life and Reign 
of that immortal and glorious Monarch 
Charles II.” 12mo, 1686. 





* One Roger Daniel was’ printer to the 


The 


University of Cambridge. 
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be pitied than condemned, the tic spi- 
rits of the world, wretched in their subli- 
mity, tormented in their pre-eminence, are 


The portraits are engraved by Mr. 
R. Cotsen, nerally in his oa 
that of Charles II. being the best, and 
Cromwell the worst, and the volume 
is well printed. 


oo 
61. The Renegade, translated from the 
French of M. Le Vicomte D’Arlincourt. 
2 vols. 12mo. Robins. 


** THIS smells too strong of huma- 
nity for me,” said Lord — when a 
crowd was surrounding him at Chel- 
tenham; and “ thou first and alone 
(says the heroine of this novel) hast 

laced an idea of humanity between 
ven and me”’ (ii. 45.) The recol- 
lection of the anecdote mentioned was 
awakened by this novel ; and it has sug- 
gested to us, that the intellectual cha- 
racter of this Achilles of poetry (which 
is a puzzle to sober Englishmen), is 
only unintelligible because it is conti- 
nental. The interesting author of 
Paul’s Letters, when he referred the 
French expression “un Roi qui ne 
peutmonter a cheval est un bien chetif 
animal” (p. 50) to the equestrian art, 
made a similar mistake. Monter a 
cheval is only a phrase for being a 
hero. In countries, where the sup- 
port of a high military spirit is essen- 
tial to its independence, a strong esti- 
mation of glory is perhaps a most im- 
portant patriotic principle. Be this as 
it may, the novel before us conveys an 
exact picture of the most elevated fo- 
reign mode of thinking. Our novels 
have in all their characters, however 
exalted, a mixture of domestic tame- 
ness; but the hero and heroine (pro- 
ery so called) are here mere embo- 
died spirits, who walk the earth, but 
live not upon it. In grandeur of soul, 
they are what their characters in life 
are represented to be, Princes, The 
hero is an invincible General, and the 
heroine is another Joan of Arc, a reli- 
gious Amazon, but without the Bil- 
lingsgate annexation of fighting in per- 
son. If we might hint a suspicion, 
the Author has taken the action of his 
hero from Wallace, his gloomy mis- 
constructions of Providence from Lord 
Byron; and his heroine from our 
Queen Elizabeth, and the Ellen of 
the Scottish chiefs. Whether this 
opinion be correct or not, every body 
will know to whom the following pas- 
sage applies: - 

“G men have great faults; nothing 
do they possess, but in extremes. More to 


like blazing stars, which are enwrap} in 
their own dene. Often, while hee tell 
liancy dazzles the earth, they consume their 
own bosoms, and fall destroyed by them- 


selves.” 


Many an epic poem is inferior to 
this Novel, which never flags, and 
contains numerous passages in the true 
character of the Be ronian sublime. 
We particularly allude to pages 52, 53, 
of volume II. and though we perfectly 
agree with Paley in the preponderance 
of happiness over misery, during exist- 
ence, we are satisfied that infinite mis- 
chief has been done to Christianity, by 
inculcating gross misconceptions of the 
form and nature of future punishment; 
concerning which our first divines say, 
that we are not authorized to speak de- 
finitively. Here, however, we stop; 
for it is still a transcendent comfort, 
that we do not live in such a world as 
Novelists and Poets create, where great 
scrapes, which may be easily avoided 
by a little common sense, form the 
leading incidents, upon the presump- 
tion that they are unavoidable evils. 


—o— 

62. Four Sermons. I. By the Rev. John 
Taylor, LL.D. at Bishop Stortford School 
Feast, 1745; with Notes by the Rev. Sa- 
muel Parr, LL.D.—II. By Dr. Taylor, 
lLefore the House of Commons, 1757 ;—° 
III. By Bishop Lowth, when Prebendary 
of Durham, 1758; and IV. by Bishop 
Hayter, before the House of Peers, Jan. 
30, 1749—50. 8vo. pp. 83. Nichols and 
Son. 


THIS valuable Republication is thus 
introduced by the Editor : 


*¢The Four Sermons now submitted to 
the attention of the Publick require little 
introduction. It may be sufficient to say 
that Dr. Parr thinks very highly of the 
good sense and good writing which adorn 
Dr. Taylor’s Discourses. 

**To use the Doctor’s own words, Tay- 
lor’s Sermons are masterly indeed, both in 
the matter, and in the composition; and 
show the goodness of his heart, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the elegance and 
vigour of his English style. 

‘From profound respect to the memory 
of Dr. Taylor, he wished these two Dis- 
courses to be preserved by Re-publication ; 
and from his friendship to the present Edi- 
tor, he has furnished a few notes on the 
Discourse delivered at Bishop Stortford. 

**The copy from which they are re-print- 
ed has been borrowed, by the interposition 

of 
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of that excellent Scholar, and the consent 
of the learned Dr. Samuel Butler, from the 
Library of Shrewsbury School, in which se- 
minary Taylor had been educated. And it 
may very justly be observed, that Taylor, if 
living, would set a high value on the saga- 
city of the present Master, who as Editor 
of Zschylus, holds a high rank in the re- 

ublick of letters; who, like Dr. Taylor, 
Bad a fellowship in St. John’s College, Cam 
bridge, and who has sent to that University 
many young men successful in their attempts 
to gain academical prizes and honours. 

*¢On the literary talents of Dr. Taylor it 
would be superfluous here to enlarge, as I 
have so recently prefixed some ample Me- 
moirs of him to his ‘¢ Music Speech at Cam- 
bridge,” re-published in 1519, at the sug- 
gestion of the benevolert friend by whose 
recommendation the present Sermons are 
edited, and enriched by him with a small ap- 
pendix of pleasing recollections and criti- 
eal remarks.” 

« Dr. Parr is also highly pleased wit Bp. 
Lowth’s Sermon at Durham, which, though 
once very celebrated, has now become scarce, 
and therefore, in the judgment of Dr. Parr, 
might with great propriety be subjoined to 
Taylor’s Discourses. 

**Scarcely any vestige remains of the 
opinions and talents of the amiable and 
venerable Bishop Hayter, who for a time 
was preceptor to King George the Third. 
The Sermon now re-published strongly 
marks the correctness of his judgment, 
the delicacy of his taste, the candour of 
his spirit, and the soundness of his princi- 

s in morals, politics, and religion. Bp. 

ayter has stated with great precision both 
the rights and the duties of Sovereigns 
and Subjects. The Sermon was added to 
the present collection by Dr. Parr’s advice, 
as peculiarly proper at a season when so 
many novel and perilous opinions have gone 
abroad. J.N.” 

The Notes of Dr. Parr, which ex- 
tend to 16 pages, are not the least valu- 
able part of this little volume. The 
learned Doctor’s distinction between 
the Pedagogue and the Preceptor, 
which Dr. Taylor seems to have con- 
founded, is peculiarly interesting. “A 
Pedagogue,’—Dr. Parr observes, ‘* is 
generally used by us in a contempta- 
ous sense:~-the word is defined by 
Johuson, ‘‘one who teaches boys, a 
pedant.”——‘* To pedagogue,” he ex- 
plains, is—‘‘ to teach with supercilious- 
ness.”"—He quotes from Milton the 
“‘titter of Pedagogism that bespeaks 
him ;” and from Louth’s Sermons on 
Education he cites, under the word 
** pedagogical Jehus,—those furious 
PR sy sh ar according to 
Johnson, is *‘a man of no knowledge, 


awkwardly ostentatious of his litera- 
ture.” Now it will appear from Quin- 
tilian that, among the Romans, the 
Pedagogue was often a man of very 
confined learning, and that, like other 
sciolists, he was extremely conceited. 

For the words of Quintilian and 
some other apposite citations, we refer 
to the work under consideration. From 
these unquestionable authorities the 
very learned Commentator derives this 
conclusion. 

**It is plain that Taylor has not 
sufficiently distinguished between the 
Preceptor and the Pedagogue ; that the 
qualifications required for the former 
were more important, and his condi- 
tion more honourable.” 


haage. gy 

63. The Genuine and Apocryphal 
compared, a Charge delivered to the C. 
of the Archdeaconry of Derby, at the Visi~ 
tations at Derby and Chesterfield, June 6 
and 7, 1822, and published at their re- 
quest. By Samuel Butler, D.D. F.R.S. 
and S.A. &c. Archdeacon of Derby, and 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 8vo. 
pp. 44. Longman and Co. 

OF the worthy Author of this ex- 
cellent “‘ Charge,” it may be sufficient 
perhaps to refer to the extract given 
from the preface to the Four Sermons 
noticed in the preceding article. 

The present very luminous “‘ Charge” 
must afford much satisfaction to every 
well-wisher to the Established Church; 
and we shall only extract from its in- 
troduction a candid acknowledgment 
of a curious coincidence of sentiment 
between two Divines of the first-rate 
celebrity : 

**In the following pages there are two 
arguments which bear a close affinity to 
those adduced by Mr. Rennell in his “‘ Proofs 
of Inspiration.” One of them relates to 
the manner in which the books of the New 
Testament were collected; the other to the 
inferences drawn from a comparison between 
the genuine and apocryphal Gospels. The 
Author of this Charge feels it ri * to state, 
that it was’written long before Mr. Rennell’s 
book was published, and that he never saw 
that work till he was on the very point of 

roceeding to hold his Visitation. He was, 
eran much gratified in finding his own 
views of the subject confirmed, by so strik- 
ing and wholly accidental a coincidence with 
those of the acute and able Christian Advo- 
cate.” — oe. 

64. Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic 
Poem.—The Mermaid of Galloway.—The 
Legend of Richard Faulder ;—and Seventy 
Scottish Songs. By Allan Cunningham. 
12mo. pp. 209. Taylor and Hessey. 

THIS 
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THIS little Volume requires no puff, 
either direct or collateral, to obtain for 
its author a very high reputation as a 


poet. 
** Laudari a laudato viro,” is no 
doubt an object of honourable ambi- 
tion, and to have been well spoken of by 
the “Author of Waverley,” may excuse 
the appearance of an attempt to over- 
awe Sh enbordinate criticism, by the 
laudatory imprimatur of so competent a 
judge. We feel, however, quite disposed 
to adopt the opinions so concisely deli- 
livered by the friend of Mr. Canning- 
ham, ‘the great unknown,’ as he is 
somewhat hyperbolically designated. 
We have found ‘that animation in 
particular passages,’ and ‘ that vein of 
poetry —~, the whole,’ of which 
e speaks. Nor have we been less sen- 
sible of the wild improbabilities with 
which the Drama abounds ;—its great 
charm, however, is independent of 
plot: we feel assured that poetical jus- 
tice will be rendered to all parties,— 
that injury will be avenged, and wrong 
redressed ; and we lose sight of the 
means by which these important ends 
are effected in our admiration of the 
beauties of the dialogue and the sweet- 
ness of the versification. There is a 
Vigour and freshness throughout the 
whole Poem which proclaim a genius 
of the highest order, and we recognize 
the hand of a master in all the alterna- 
tions of violence and of gentleness, of 
excitement and repose, whether in 
scenes of village festivities, or of mid- 
night murder, of moonlight loves, or 
of butchery and blood. The interest 
excited is intense, and abates not fora 
moment, until the close of the Drama. 
We deem it unnecessary to give a 
more lengthened recommendation of 
Mr. Cunningham’s claims to the no- 
tice and approbation of every lover of 
sterling poetry: his merits have been 
duly appreciated, and his literary repu- 
tation has been firmly established. We 
shall therefore only recommend his 
Volume to general perusal. 


—— 


65. Eighteen Sermons, intended to establish 
the inseparable Connection between the 
Doctrines and the Practice of Christianity. 
1@mo. Rivingtons. 

THE Author of these Discourses 
has faithfully redeemed the pledge 
given in the title-page, and has conse- 
quently furnished a powerful antidote 
against the pernicious errors of Anti- 
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In his Dedication of the 
work to the Bishop of St. David's, he 
declares that it has been his endeavour 
“to inculcate and establish what ap- 
peared to him to be the doctrine of 
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nomianism. 


Christianity, according to the explana- 
tion given by the Bible itself, and re- 
cognized by the Church of England.” 
To the sincerity of this declaration, 
every page bears ample testimony. 

The scriptural learning which is co- 
pay dispersed throughout the Vo- 
ume, is evidently the fruit of personal 
labour diligently applied to the compe- 
rison of spiritual things with spiritual 
things. And the writer, in accom- 

lishing his chief end, which is to 

ring his readers *‘to reflection, and 
awaken them to a sense of guilt, and 
the value of the Gospel promises,” 
uses a frankness and freedom worthy 
of his pious and benevolent design, 
neither sparing the ¢errors of the Lord, 
which are to persuade men, nor fail- 
ing to lay the foundation of a just and 
abiding fear in the mercy of God, 
without which his terrors would brin 
a man to nothing. Consistently wih 
these views the subjects chosen are of 
ordinary and universal application, and 
a certain happy comprehensiveness 
suits them for congregations composed 
(as those of our Charch usually are) of 
high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and simple. The reasonings never 
wander from the main purpose; and 
the language is always clear, plain, 
and forcible, not studious of ornament, 
and ambitious of novelty, nor, on the 
other hand, chargeable with the oppo- 
site fault of an affected and barren sim- 
plicity. We cannot say, that in all 
matters of opinion we eutirely coin- 
cide with the Author, but we can 
bear a most willing testimony to the 
excellence of -his intention, and the 
laudable diligence with which he has 
carried it into effect. 


a aa 
66. Grimaldi, a Tragedy, in five Acts. 8vo. 
pp.101. Simpkin and Marshall, 
THE only interest that can belong 
to this Tragedy is the connexion it is 
sup to have with the Fazio of 
Mr. Millman. The Author, in a long 
Preface, dates the production of his 
Work in 1813. He states that it was 


then dispatched to a literary friend, by 
whom it was submitted to a “ professed 
critick,” and by him it was very pro- 

perly 
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perly returned. It was then placed in 
the hands of a gentleman of high lite- 
raty attainments, by whom it was 
lost for a-year; on its recovery it was 
laid aside for revision, when its repre- 
sentation or publication was antici- 
pated by the appearance of Fazio, upon 
professedly the same story. 

The Author now enters upon the 
chapter of probabilities, and more than 
insinuates that Mr. Millman’s Tragedy 
has been written at the expence of his; 
he calls indeed for a distinct denial of 
this fact, under the hand and seal of 
Mr. Millman, in a way bordering on 
the ludicrous. His reasonings, to be 
sure, are any thing but conclusive ; and, 
as he seems to attach more merit to 
the seniority of the birth of his: bant- 
ling than to its literary reputation, we 
are willing, even upon his own ex parte 
statement of the affair, to leave him in 
undisputed possession of his claim. 

For the Drama itself, we have nota 
word of approbation; it is coarse and 
vulgar, unredeemed by any touches of 

nius, unenlivened by a single grace. 

e have more than once, during the 
perusal of it, been tempted to suspect 
that the whole arrangement of Preface 
and Tragedy was a literary hoax. If 
it be a jest, however, it is one of the 
dullest with which we are acquainted. 


en ee 
67. A Legend of Argyle; or, Tis a Hun- 
dred Years since. In three Volumes. 8vo. 
Whittaker. 


THE plan of forming romantic sto- 
ries upon genuine history is becoming 
so prevalent, that we may in time ex- 
= to see a complete History of Great 

ritain in the same alluring form. 

Already we have from one prolific 
pen (not to mention ‘‘ The Loyalists” 
of Mrs. West, and the works of other 
celebrated Novelists), Waverley, Ivan- 
hoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, Kenil- 
worth, the Legend of Montrose, Rob 
Roy, Old Mortality, the Heart of Mid 
Lothian, the Fortunes of Nigel, &c. 

The present Writer has attempted 
the Legend of that renowned Chief- 
tain John Duke of Argyle, the success- 
ful defender of Scotland, against the 
ill-contrived, and almost unsupported 
invasion of the Pretender, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of George I. 
a period of time when the blending of 
fiction with historic truth, becomes 
the more difficult, as the real facts are, 
by tradition at least, almost within our 


own recollection ;—the Author ‘Has, 
however, made good use of his ‘mate- 
rials; and has introduced two love 
stories upon it, which are not the best 

rt of the performance: yet, u the 
hole, we con been pots vids the 
perusal, some of the characters being 
well drawn, particularly those of the 
Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Mar, the 
Pretender’s Generals, and General Gor- 
don ; the latter might in fact be called 
the hero of the piece. Had the French 
Ambassador and some others been to- 
tally omitted, the reader would have 


had no loss. 
——@--— 

68.° Observations upon the Metrical Version 
of the Psalms, made by Sternhold, Hop- 
kins, and others ; with a View to illustrate 
the Authority with which this Collection 
was at first admitted, and how that Autho- 
rity has been since regarded in the public 

Service of the Established Church of Eug- 

land ; and thence to maintain in this ve- 

neralle Service the Usage of such metrical 

Psalmody only as is duly authorized, with 

Notices of other English Metrical Versions 

of the Psalms. By the Rev. H. J. Todd, 

M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
* Majesty, &c. &c. @vo, pp.106. Riving- 

tons. 

THE difficulty of succeeding in re- 
ligious poetry consists, according to 
Johnson, in the impossibility of equal- 
ling pre-conceived ideas; but admit- 
ting human attempts at effect to be 
meretricious, and not in correct taste, 
with regard to Liturgical composition, 
still there is one indispensable quality 
to be consulted, that of the matter be- 
ing such as tends to excite devotion. 
Such a tendency is the glory of the Li- 
turgy. It is exactly in spirit, matter, 
and language, what such a thing ought 
to be. Me Todd maintains, upon the 
faithfulness of the Version, the appro- 
bation of certain eminent Bishops, and 
its intelligibility to the poor, that the 
transhation of Sternhold and Hopkins 
is, in despite of wicked wags, an object 
of veneration ; for Mr. Todd says (p. 
100), “that it ever actually did impede 
devotion, has not been even attempted 
to be shown.” This is a question com- 
ing under the De Guseibus Rule, with 
which we shall not meddle. 


on 
69. Geology, and other Poems. ~ By Pleydell 
Wilton. 8vo. pp. 95.—A Lament for 
England’s Queen (Charlotte). pp. 7.— 
Congregational Singing and Instrumental 
Church Musie, a Sermon preached at the 
opening 








1892.) 

; 5 ts te Gina 

+ oe Sf on rated 

April 21, 1822. Svo. pp. 24.—AU by 

the same. 

MR. WILTON’S Poe is ani- 

and harmonious. e shall 

give an “‘ Epigram on Nothing,” writ- 
ten at the request of a lady: 


«¢ Write on Nothing? shame so to puzzle 
me! 

Tho’ Something, Lady, ne’er can Nothing 
be 


This Nothing must be Something, and I 
see 
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This Nothing and this Something—all in 
thee.” —P. 74. 

In the notes to the Sermon, which 

is good and explanatory, we find that 

the organ of the Septuagint was a sort 


. of Syrinx (p. 22); and it is very pro- 


bable, that this union of flutes, played 
by the breath, did suggest the enlarge- 
ment and amelioration of the instra- 
ment, by substituting the bellows for 
the mouth.—In the Notes to the Geo- 
logical Poem (p. 25), is some masterly 
argument in defence of the Mosaic 
theory of the formation of the earth. 





70. Though we do not like such indiscreet 
and dangerous publications as Mr, Witks’s 
*« Essay upon the Signs of Conversion and 
Unconversion in Ministers,” yet we cor- 
dially approve of his ingenious “‘ Essay on 
the Influence of a moral Life in Matters of 
Faith,” a subject which is amply elucidated 
in Archbishop Tillotson’s Sermon on Ps. i. 


v. 1. 

71. The Life of William Penn, by Mary 
Hucues, is well adapted for young persons. 
Few subjects are generally more useful or 
interesting than Biography. Among the 
distinguished characters of which this coun- 

can boast, none are more deserving the 
admiration of posterity than the subject of 
this memoir. In the life of William Penn 
we behold virtue of the highest character ; 
and our fair Authoress has certainly done 
justice to his name. She has truly repre- 
sented him, in the words of her motto, ‘‘ as 
a Philosopher—a Legislator—the friend of 
man, whether black, white, or copper-co- 
louted,—and, above all, a pious Christian.” 








72. 73. Mr. Avexanper Apam’s Select 
sages from the Bille, and Mr. Smirn's 
Abridgment of the Prophecies as connected 
with profane History, both ancient and mo- 
dern, are excellent books, which may be 
read in schools, as laying a-foundation for 
religious and moral principles, of the first 
moment. The first work teaches us to ad- 
mire, and get up the chief contents of the 
Bible; the second, to believe its holy and 
divine pretensions. 


74. The Remarks concerning Geography 
by Meta Barrrannicus, in which he pro- 


poses to divide England into departments, 





may apply well enough to New Zealand and 
Van Diemen’s Land; but are utterly im- 
practicable with to Great Britain, 
whose legal and civil regulations are so con- 


nected with the divisions into counties, 
hundreds, and parishes, that new arrange- 
ments would uce nothing but useless 
mischief and —. 

Gent. Mac. Sepiemter, 1822. 


75. Lewis’s Elements of Chess is a good 
introduction to the knowledge of that pro- 
found and philosophical game ; the practice 
of which indirectly inculcates many useful 
intellectual habits, especially that of “ look- 
ing before we leap;” for it is a game which 
conveys an awful moral, if it be assimilated 
to the progress of life, and the necessity of 
prudence. 


76. The Village Curate’s Offering to his 
Parishioners consists of a proper mixture of 
good sense and religion, and of course tends 
to edification in a desirable form. 





77. Mr. Josnua Coruier’s Reply to a 
Pamphlet on the State of the Nation, is an 
uncandid reprobation of Ministers, because, 
like all the rest of mankind, they have been 
obliged to adapt their measures to circum- 
stances. Except one general continuation of 
censure, the whole pamphlet merely pro- 
poses ** that the Courts of Law or Equity 
shall take no cognizance of actions for debt 
a month after the delivery, either of arti- 
cles of food of indigenous or foreign growth 
or manufacture, of any of the produce of a 
farm, or of any raw produce used in our ma- 
nufactures.” p. 71. We leave our readers 
to their own opinions, whether rogues and 
swindlers could have a more desirable ob- 
ject, than a month’s indemnity from legal 
restraint, in the pursuit of their peculations. 
Can there be a greater folly, than to pro- 
pose even a minute’s exemption from the 
operation of law ? 





78. Puito-Mitton’s Vindication of the 
Paradise Lost from the Charge of excul- 
pating Cain, is certainly correct in infer- 
ring ‘* that the doctrine conveyed in ‘ Cain’ 
is wholesome to no mind; balefully perni- 
nicious to many” (p. 8) ; but we are willing 
to hope that Lord Byron had no blasphe- 
mous inteation; only that of effect and ori- 
ginality; in which views we think are to be 
found the very culpable eccentricities of his 
writings. At the same time we have been 

in- 
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informed by those who know Lord’ Byron, 
that the calumnies raised about him in pri- 
vate life are maliciously factitious. 

79. The "Rev. Josert Atcin’s Sermon 
Jor the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
contains many excellent remarks, and strictly 
enforces the use of the Society for the dis- 
tribution of the Gospel among the lower 
classes 





80. A Description of Fonthill Abbey and 
Demesne, by Mr. Joun Rutter, of Shaftes- 
bury, is well calculated as a Guide to the 
Visitor of that princely mansion. It gives 
an historical sketch of Fonthill Gifford and 
its possessors; a description of the Abbey 
Grounds (selected in a great measure from 
Mr. Storer’s Work, but without mentioning 
its source); and an account of the Paint- 
ings, Cabinets, and other curiosities; con- 
cluding with a brief notice of the outer 
Grounds, and of the former Mansion. It 
is embellished with a very good S.W. view 
of the Abbey. 

61. Mr. Rutter has published a similar 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch of War- 
dour Castle, the seat of Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, embellished with a very neat view ; 
comprising an account of Wardour, of the 
old Castle, and of the Arundel Family; a 
description of the Grounds, Terrace Walk, 
and Ruins; anda particular Account of the 
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new Mansion, with s Catalogue of the 
Paintings. This useful and pleasing Guide 
has been sanctioned by the countenance. of 
Lord and Lady poe 


82. Lorp Tuurtow has favoured the 
publick with an enlarged and elegant Edi- 
tion of his Poems on several Occasions (re- 
viewed in vol. LXXXIII. ii. pp. 353. 579.), 
and also of Arcitu and Palamon, and of An- 
gelica, or the Rape of Proserpine. 








83. The Revolutionary Causes and Stric- 
tures on Lord Byron do honour to the good 
sound sense and principles of the author. 
The former are good broad outlines, but in 
the Government condemnation of the infa- 
mous *‘ Systéme de la Nature,” published 
long before the Revolution, the project of 
that step under opportunity is distinctly re- 
cognized. As to Lord Byron, he writes for 
effect, upon continental modes of thinking, 
and what we reprobate with wisdom, fo- 
reigners would utterly disregard as indifferent. 





84. Mr. G.N. Wricut’s Guide to the 
Lakes of Killarney will probably be the 
means of inducing many of our modern tra- 
vellers to undertake a tour to these beauti- 
ful scenes, in search of the picturesque. To 
such this edition will be a j woe and valua- 
able Guide. 
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Cambridge, July 17. The examiners for 
the Porson Prize have adjudged to Mr. 
Charles Wimberley, of St. John’s ~~ 
a. book of the value of five guineas, for his 
translation of the passage of Shakspeare, 
Julius Cesar, Act iv. sc. 3, into Greek iam- 
bics; and have given him permission to 
transcribe his exercise in the book in which 
the Prize translations are recorded. Mr. 
Wimberley was educated at the Grammar 
School of Grantham. 

Owing to the increased number of Stu- 
dents in Trinity College, Cambridge, it has 
been found necessary to appoint another 
Tutor and Classical Lecturer: Mr. T. 
Thorp, Fellow of that College (son of Dr. 
Thorp, of Leeds), is appointed to the Lec- 
tureship: the additional Tutor is Mr. Hig- 


man. 
Oxford, July 20. On Thursday his Ma- 
jesty’s Gold and Silver Medals were adjudg- 
ed at Winchester College as follows : 
Encusn Verse—Subjection to Vice is 
real essential Slavery—Mr. Sewell, a Gold 
Medal 


Latix Prose—Georgius Quartus Britan- 
niarum Rex coronatus—Mr. Smith, a Gold 
Medal. 

Lord ‘Strafford’s Speech tefore Sentence 





ed upon him by the Lords for Treason— 
r. Hall, a Silver Medal. 
Galgaci Oratio ad Milites—Mr.Maberly, 
a Silver Medal. 


Ready for Publication. 

The New Marriage Act ; Instructions to 
Clergymen, Surrogates, and the Publick, on 
the grant of Marriage Licences under the 
new Tate Act, 3 Geo. IV. c. 75; with 
the necessary Forms to obtain the same. 
To which are added, some short Directions 
as to Marriage by Banns. By Joun Suer- 
HARD, jun. of Doctors’ Commons. 

Bibliotheca Heraldica Magne Britan- 
nice; an Analytical Catalogue of Books 
relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, Nobility, 
Knighthood, and regal Ceremonies. By 
Thos. Moute. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 

Memoir of Sir Hudson Lowe. By an 
Officer of the 53d. 

A new Geographical, Historical, and Re- 
ligious Chart, shewing at one view the prin- 
ci ee in the known world; the prevail- 
ing Religion, form of Government, degrees 
of civilization and population; together 
with the Mission gration in each Coun- 


try. By the Rev, T, Cranx. 


Some 











1822.] 
Some Antient Christmas Carols, with the 


‘Tunes to which they were formerly sung in 
the West of — Collected by Davis 
Gitsert, Esq. M.P. 


A Treatise on the Utility of Sangui-suc- 
tion, or Leech Bleeding, in the Treatment 





of a great variety of Diseases. By Rees 
Price, M.D. 
Young Artist’s Assistant, or El ts of 


the Fine Arts, containing the Principles of 
Drawing, Painting, &c. By W. Enrietp, 
M.A. 

The Gift of Friendship; or, The Riddle 
explained. By Mary Exuiort (late Bel- 


son). 





Preparing for Publication. 

Lectures on Genesis; or, Plain Histori- 
cal Sermons on the leading Characters, and 
most important Events, recorded in the 
Book of Genesis. By Jas. Rupce, D.D. 
F.R.S. 

The Rev. Tuos. H. Horne’s Introduc- 
tion to the critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Sees and Fac-similes of Biblical 
Manuscripts. 

A new Translation of the T: ies of 
Sophocles, the object of which has been 
to render the various. metres of the Greek 
Tragedian by measure as nearly correspond- 
ing with the original as the genius of the 
English language will permit. By Mr. 
Tuos. Dare, B.A. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ The Widow of 
the City of Nain.” 

The celebrated Lexicon of Photius, of 
which an edition was published at Leipsic, 
from a faulty Manuscript, in 1808, is now 
for the first time printed under the auspices 
of the Society of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from the celebrated Codex Galea- 
nus, or rather from a corrected transcript 
of the Codex Galeanus, made with his own 
hand by the late Professor Porson. Mr. 
Dosree, the Editor, has collated the MS. 
aud noted all the varieties and corrections, 
and by way of Appendix, has subjoined a 

ment of a Rhetoric Lexicon from a MS. 
in the University Library. 

A very considerable portion of the cele- 
brated Treatise of Cicero de Republica, dis- 
covered by M. Anceto Mai, the Keeper of 
the Vatican Library, in a codex rescriptus. 

Graphic Hlustrations of Warwickshire ; 
consisting of a series of Engravings of the 
most celebrated Architectural Remains, and 
the most interesting natural Scenery of the 
county; with Historical and Descriptive 
Notices. 

The Port-Folio, a Collection of Engrav- 
ings from Antiquarian, Architectural, and 
Topographical Subjects, curious Works of 
Art, &c. with descriptions. It will appear 
in Monthly Numbers. The first Number 
contains interior Views of Fonthill Abbey. 

Fifty Lithographic Prints, illustrative of 
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a Tour in France, Switzerland, and-{taly ; 
during the 1819, 1820, and 1821 ; 
from original Drawings taken in Italy, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees. By Manianxe 
“Royal Neral Biography. Consisting of 
a i . isting 
nealogical, bi hical, and _ historical 
awe of all the Fleg-clicers, Captains, 
and Commanders of his Majesty's Fleet, 
now Hing he Exped f appl 

An Inquiry into the iency of apply- 
ing the Principles of Colonial Policy . 
Government of India, and of effecting an 
essential change in its landed Tenures, and 
on the Character of its Inhabitants. 

The Cento, a volume of Prose Selections, 
from the most approved works of living Au- 
thors. 

A Second Volume of Specimens of the 
Russian Poets. By Mr. Bowninc. 

Bythneri Lyra Prophetica, printing at the 
Glasgow University Press. 


Gresce. 

In the island of Leucadea (Santa Maura), 
Zampelios, a young man of great talents, 
has printed a modern Tragedy, dedicated to 
the venerable Coray. He has two others, 
*« Scanderbeg” “Constantia Palddlo- 
gus,” ready to print. Mustoxydi, a learned 
Greek of Corfu, has translated into French 
the whole of the Proclamations and Papers 
published by the Senate of the Peloponne- 
sus against the Turks since the beginning of 
the heroic warfare. ‘They will be published 
in Paris. In the city of Cydonia, recently 
destroyed by the Turks, a college and well- 
selected a were burnt. A young Greek 
of considerable genius has translated the 
ee. of So into modern 

reek. It was recently represented in 
Odessa, by Greeks, with uncommon ap- 
plause. ‘‘Success to the Greeks” —*« Suc- 
cess to their generous friends,” resounded 
from the whole pit at the close of the piece. 
At Padua, Spiridion Petrettini, a Greek of 
Corfu, has published a translation of Vel- 
leius Paterculus. Although the temporary 
seat of the Government is at Corinth, 
Athens is intended for the capital, should 
Greece be liberated. The national arms is 
Minerva, with the attributes of wisdom ; 
according to some, it is an owl, the antient 
symbol of the Athenians, and the bird of 
Minerva. A political journal, which was 
formerly published at Calamatra, ‘* The 
Hellenian Trumpet,” is now printed at Co- 
rinth. 

America. 


The new Novel, the ‘Fortunes of Ni- 
gel,’’ upwards of five hundred 3s duode- 
cimo, was put to press in New York on 
Thursday morning, completed the next day, 
and ready for sale on Saturday gporning at 
eight o'clock, by the different booksellers. 
—New York Post, July 18. 


The 
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ApoTHECcaRiEs, 

The Court of Examiners for regulating 
the practice of Apothecaries, under a late 
Act of Parliament, have determined that at- 
tendance on the Physicians’ practice of Pro- 
vincial Hospitals (which must be for six 
months a least) shall confer the same eligi- 
bilities as e similar attendance on Hospitals 
in London, This privilege is likely to be 
eminently useful to students in the medical 
profession, inasmuch as it will afford to 
many of them an opportunity of completing 
an important branch of their education in 
the country, and of thus exclusively devot- 
ing the period of their attendance in London 
to other professional objects. 

Britisy Museum. 

In consequence of the Lord Chancellor’s 
decision in favour of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the latter are going to 
build two wings in the garden behind, 315 
feet long by 35 feet wide. The estimated 
expense is 200,000. which the Government 
will ad by instalments of 20,000/. a 

» during ten years. The present house 
is not to be pulled down, but repaired and 
beautified, so as to correspond, as nearly as 
possible, with the new work. The Library, 
the Townley collection of Marbles, and those 
things that are the heaviest, are to be re- 
moved into the new wings, so that ouly the 
light articles will be in the present house. 

Naturat History. 

The Prossian naturalists, Drs. Ehrenberg 
and Hemprich, on their tour in the interior 
parts of Northern Africa, safely arrived at 
the celebrated Dongola, the capital of Nubia, 
on the 15th of February. ese zealous 
collectors, since they sent their sixth re- 
mittance in September last to Berlin, have 
again procured more than they will be able 
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to in twenty chests. They have direct- 
pf scapes freer Minar ger 8 ve 
history; not only mammalia, birds, amphi+ 
biz, insects, and beautiful flowering plants, 
but also (what is still more difficult) the 
fish and insects of the Nile; the intestinal 
worms and external parasites of the game 
which they killed. From Oct. 1820, to Aug. 
1821, they sent ten chests and four casks, 
with objects of natural history, to the Royal 
Collections of Natural History at Berlin, 
which are all safely arrived there. They 
contained—a mummy in t preserva- 
tion, from the catacombs of Gizeh ; 9 mum- 
mies’ heads from the same; 182 mammalia, 
half of which are preserved in spirits of 
wine, or prepared as skeletons; 375 birds, 
of which 61 are in spirits of wine; 176 
amphibie, almost all in spirits of wine; 82 
Nile fishes in ditto; 5000 dried insects, and 
a great number in spirits of wine; 1,200 
molluscee and worms, of which 800 are in 
spirits of wine; 800 kinds of dried plants ; 
150 specimens of mineralogy. 


Frencu Literature. 


A society has been formed in Paris for the 
translation of literary works from all lan- 
guages living as well as dead. A number of 
most respectable names are united for this 
object. The Arabian Nights, Constitution 
of Turkey, Principles of English Penal 
Laws, Saturnales of Macrobius, Heider’s Ge- 
nius of Hebrew Poetry, and Madeline, by 
Mrs. Opie, are translated, or translating, by 
members of the society. The works of Ad- 
dison, Pope, Camoens, Klopstock, Machia- 
vel, and Somarowkow, are in progress, The 
address of the society is to M. Collin de 
ar Boulevard Montmartre, No. 23, 

‘aris. 


a 


ARTS AND 


VERDIGRIS. 

Two English Chemists, Messrs. Tyrrell 
and Badams, of Birmingham, have manu- 
factured a new species of the composition 
called common verdigris, which is found to 
be superior to the French specimens of the 
same compound, hitherto deemed unrivalled. 
This discovery is the more important, as 
verdigris is an article of great value in com- 
merce, from its use and beauty as an ingre- 
dient in dying cloth; and hitherto the 
French have supplied all the foreign markets : 
nor did there seem any chance of competi- 
tion, as even men of science were not pre- 
cisely acquainted with the elements of the 
compound, 


Apprication oF Macuinery To THE Cat- 
CULATING AND Printine oF MatHema- 
TICAL TABLES. 


A very eminent Mathematician, Charles 
Babbage, Esq. F.R.S.: London and Edin- 





SCIENCES. 


burgh, &c. in a letter addressed to Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, President of the Royal Society 
of London, has announced to the world that 
he has invented various machines by which 
some of the more complicated processes of 
Arithmetical calculation may be performed 
with certainty and despatch; so that if the 
sanguine expectations of the ingenious in- 
ventor shall be completely realized, the 
Mathematician may in many cases be re- 
lieved from the dull drudgery of arithmetical 
computation, and tables of almost every kind 
may be constructed with a facility and aecu- 
racy hitherto unknown, by a process purely 
mechanical. 

Mathematicians are well aware that tables 
of every kind may now be constructed by the 
aid of one of the finest inventions of modern 
analysis, the theory of finite differences. It 
is in this way that Mr. Babbage proposes to 
apply his machines to the purpose of calcu- 
lation. He states that his firet engine is 

capable 
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capable of computing any table by the aid 


of differences, whe’ they are positive or 
negative, or of both kinds; and that with 
perfect confidence he would venture to con- 
struct an engine that should compute num- 
bers depending on ten or twelve successive 
orders of re It a sapere 

of the machine, the greater 
ae of differences, the more it will 
outstrip the most rapid calculator. This 
machine, by the application of certain parts, 
may be employed in extracting the roots of 
equations, and the degree of approximation 
will depend on its magnitude. 

Mr. Babbage has sketches of two other 
machines, one by which the product of any 
number by any other number may be found ; 
and another, by which all prime numbers 
from 0 to ten millions may be determined. 
He has also a fourth machine, whose plans 
are in a more advanced state, by which tables 
having no order of differences constant may 
be constructed. This last is immediately 
applicable to the construction of Logarith- 
mic and Astronomical tables of every kind ; 
and in order to avoid the errors which might 
be produced in copying and printing the 

bers in the way, the ingenious 
inventor states, that he has contrived means 
by which the machines shall take, from 
several boxes containing type, the numbers 
which they calculate, and place them side 
by side ; ‘tes becoming at once a substitute 
for the computer and the compositor. 

In order to demonstrate the practicability 
of executing these views, Mr. Bab has 
actually constructed a machine which will 
produce any tables where second differences 
are constant, and has exhibited it to some 
friends, who have witnessed its performance. 
In the computation of a series of numbers 
from the formula 2®-+-2-++-41, they were at 
first produced rather slower than they could 
be taken down by a person that undertook 
to write the numbers as they appeared, but 
as soon as four figures were required, the 
machine was at least equal in speed to the 


writer. 


Mr. T. M. Van Heyruuysen’s Patent ror 
PROPELLING Barces OR Boats THROUGH 
Canats. 

The object of the invention is to substi- 
tute manual labour instead of equestrian in 
transporting barges through canals, and is 
simply thus :—A tread-wheel is fixed either 
to the fore, or both to the fore and after- 
part of a barge, which is trod round. The 
axle passes through the tread-wheel and 
projects from the sides of the barge about 
20 inches; to this is fixed a paddle-wheel, 
similar to those used by vessels propelled by 
steam: each of these wheels contain six 

les. Supposing the man who treads to 
weigh 135lbs. and deduct 35lbs. for friction, 
he will then tread the axle round at a force 
of 100lbs. _ The superiority over the com- 
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mon method is this :—A man when he pulls 
sculls or oars, pulls them through the water 
24 times in a minute, and the strength of 
his pulling is co at about 30 Ibs. each 
time. By Mr. Van ysen’s method 
the passes h the water 136 
times in a minute; and as only two paddles 
are in the water pbaty-y time, each 

e is passed water by a 
Ren of aatne. There is not sullictent sy. 
on a canal to allow the use of oars. i 
newly invented machinery is very simple, 
and can be taken off the vessel in a moment, 
and so light that a man can walk away with 
it with as much ease as he can with a pair 
of oars. Two men can propel a canal barge 
with this — at the — al five 
miles an hour.  expence o i 
track roads for horses on eae the rs 
and the expence of keeping the horses 
themselves, seem to make this a great desi- 
deratum to all canal property. 

Domestic TeLecraPn. 

Mr. Pearson, of Boston, in America, has 
invented a kind of Domestic Telegraph, 
consisting of two dials divided in the same 
manner. Each of the needles of the dial is 
subject to the same movement, at the same 
time, and over the same The com- 
munication of the movement from one 
needle to the other, was the only difficulty 
in this mechanical problem, which obstacle 
has been ingeniously surmounted. One of 
the dials is placed in the master’s room, and 
can be made an elegant decoration; the 
other in any situation most convenient to 
servants. Every one of the divisions, which 
can be multiplied at pleasure, represents an 
order by an understood sign or figure. The 
master points the needle of his dial to the 
sign or command he wishes to be obeyed, 
and that instant the signal is re on the 
dial fixed up for the servant's use. This 
Telegraph is easily constructed, and of very 
trifling expence. 

Lrruocrapuy. 

A paper or card covered with an argillo- 
calcareous mixture, has been employed by 
M. Senefelder, as a substitute for the Mag- 
nesian limestone usually employed in litho- 
graphy. This coated paper, or card, receives 
the ink or crayon, in the same way that the 
stone does, and furnishes impressions as per- 
fect as those which can be obtained from stone. 

Loneirupg. 


We understand that the Board of Admi- 
ralty has sent an able Astronomer to the 
Island of Madeira, to determine its exact 
longitude hy a series of Astronomical obser- 
vations.to be carried on there and in this 
poem.” me — time. When this is 
accomplished, ships on long voyages ma’ 
correct their leagitade by combina Ma 
deira, and afterwards proceed with confi- 
dence and safety. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


CARLE, NOW THE KING’S COME. 
We last Month gave the first part of this Song, 
by Sir Water Scott. The following ad- 
ditional Part is said to Le from the same pen. 
PART SECOND. 
A HAWICK gill of mountain dew, 
Heised up auld Reekie’s heart, 1 trow, 
It minded her of Waterloo— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Again I heard her summons swell, 
Wi sic a dindrum and a yell, 
It drown’d St. Giles’s jowing bell— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
*«*My trusty Provost, tried and tight, 
Stand forward for the Good Town’s right— 
There’s waur than you been made a Knight— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


«« My reverend Clergy, look ye say, 
The best of thanksgivings ye hae, 
And warstle for a sunny day— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
«« My Doctors, look that you agree, 
Cure a’ the town without a fee ;— 
My Lawyers, dinna pike a plea— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
*<Come forth, each sturdy burgher’s bairn, 
That dunts on wood or clanks on airn, 
That fires the oon, or winds the pirn— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
*¢Come forth beneath the Blanket blue, 
Your sires were loyal men and true, 
As Scotland’s foemen oft might ruae— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
<< Scots, downa loup, and rin and rave, 
We’re steady folks and something grave, 
We'll keep the causeway firm and brave— 
i Carle, now the King’s come! 
*«¢Sir Thomas, thunder from your rock, 
Till Pentland dinnles wi’ the shock, 
And lace with fire my snood o’ smoke— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
*¢ Melville, lead out your bands of blue, 
A’ Louden lads, haith stout and true, 
With Echo, Hope, and Cockburn too— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
«« And you, who on your bluidy braes, 
Compell’d the falling Despot’s praise, 
Rank out, rank out, my gallant Greys— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
**Cock of the North, my Huntley bra’, 
Where are ye with the Forty-twa ? 
Ah! waes my heart that ye’re awa’— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
*< But yonder come my canty Celts, 
With durk and pistol at their belts, 
Thank God, we’ ve still syme plaids and kilts— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
«¢ Lord, how the bibrochs groan an yell ? 
Mac Donnell’s ta’en the field himsel, 
Mac Leod c3mes branking ower the fell— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 





‘¢ Bend up your bow, each archer spark, 
For you’r to guard him light and dark ; 
Faith, lads, for ance ye’ve hit the mark— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
*¢ Young Errol, take the sword of state, 
The sceptre Paine-Morarchate, 
Knight Besesthell see ye clear the gate— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
*¢Kind Cummer Leith, ye’ve been mis-set, 
But dinna be upon the fret-— 
Y’se hae the handsel of him yet— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
«« My daughters come, with e’en sae blue, 
Your garlands weave, your blossoms strew, 
He ne’er saw fairer flowers than you— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
«* What shall we do for the propine— 
We used to offer something fine, 
But ne’er a groat’s in pouch of mine— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
*<De’il care—for that I’s never start, 
We’ll welcome him with Highland heart, 
Whate’er we have he’s hae a part— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
«<T’ll show him mason-work the day— 
Nane of your bricks of Babel clay, 
But towers shall stand till time’s away— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
*¢T’ll show him wit—I’ll show im lair, 
And gallant lads and lasses fair, 
And what wad kind heart wish for mair ?— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
“< Step out, Sir John, of projects rife, 
Come, win the thanks of an auld wife, 
And bring him health and length of life— 
Carle, now the King’s come !” 


—_@— 
LINES ON HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT 
TO SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. Georce Craspe, LL.B. 
OF old, when a Monarch of England ap- 


ard 
In Scotland, he came as a foe ; 
There was war in the land, and around it 
were heard 
Lamentation, and mourning, and woe ! 
In the Bordering land, which the Muses 
love best, 
Was one whom they favour’d of old; 
With a view of the future his mind they 
impress’d, 
And gave him the power to unfold ! 
«‘ Come, strike me the harp, and my spirit 
sustain, 
That these visions of glory annoy, 
While I to the Chieftains of Scotland explain 
What their Sons shall hereafter enjoy ! 
“<1 see, but from far—I beheld, but not near, 
When war on the Border shall cease ; 
Now Cities will rise, and the triumphs appear, 


Of Riches, and Science, and Peace ! 
«Oh! 
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*¢Oh! give me to breathe, while this scene 
describe, 
A Monarch in Scotland I see, 
When she pours from her Highlands and 
Lowlands each tribe, 
Who are loyal, and happy, and free ! 


*¢ The Islands at rest, in their Sovereign 
rejoice, [play ; 

Lo! the power and the wealth they dis- 
And there comes from the lands and the 
waters a voice, [Tay ! 

From the Shannon, the Thames, and the 


‘¢ All hail to our King! is the shout of the 
crowd; 
I see them, a shadowy throng ; 
They are loyally free, are respectfully proud, 
And joy to their King is their song! 
*¢ Yet bear up, my soul, ’tis a theme of 
delight, 
That thousands hereafter shall sing, 
How Scotland, and England, and Ireland 


unite 
In their glory, their might, and their 
King! - 


*¢ Aloud strike the harp, for my bosom is 
cold, 
And the sound has a charm on my fears— 
A City new clotied as a bride I behold, 
And a King as her bridegroom appears ! 


*¢°Tis he whom they love, and who loves 
them again, 
Who partakes of the joy he imparts ; 
Who over three Nations shall happily reign, 
And establish his throne in their hearts !”” 


Edinburgh, August 15. 
—o— 
THE GRAVE OF DIBDIN. 


LIVES there who, with unhallowed hand, 
would tear [shades 
One leaf from that immortal wreath which 
The Hero’s living brow, or decks his urn ? 
Breathes there who does not triumph in the 
thought [tongue,”” 
That ‘Nelson's language is his mother 
And that St. Vincent’s country is his own ? 
Oh! these bright guerdons of renown are 
won 
By means most palpable to sense and sight; 
By days of peril and by nights of toil ; 
By Valour’s long probation, clos’d at last 
In Victory’s arms—consummated and seal’d 


In deathless Glory and immortal Fame. 


Musing I stand upon his lowly grave, 
Who, tho” he foughe no battle—tho’ he 
pour’d 
No hostile thunders on his country’s foes, 
Achieved for Britain triumphs, less array’d 
«In pomp and circumstance,” nor visible 


To gaze—the triumphs of the Mind. 


He nurs’d the elements of courage—he 
Supplied the aliment that feeds and guides 
The daring spirit to its high emprise— 

A nation’s moral energies, by him 
Directed, found a nobler end and aim. 
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He gave that high discriminating tone 

That marks the Brave from mercenary tools— 
Features that separate a British Crew 

From hireling bravoes and from pirate hordes. 
And yet no marble marks the spot where lies 
The dust of Dispin ;—no inscription speaks 
A Nation’s gratitude—a Bard’s desert. 


The youthful Sailor on his midnight watch, 
Fixing his gaze upon the tranquil moon, 
Felt his heart soften as the thoughts of home 
Rush'd on his faithful memory ;—then it was, 
In language meet, andin appropriate strains— 
Strains which thy lyre had taught him—he 

pour’d forth 
The feelings of his soul, und all was calm. 


Thy Spirit still presides in that carouse, 
When to ‘the Far away” the toast is given, 
And ** Absent Wives and Sweethearts ” claim 

their right. 
With Woman’s constancy thy songs are rife ; 
And this pure creed still teaches Man t’ en- 
dure 
Privations, danger, and each form of death. 
When not a breath responded to the call, 
And Seamen whistled to the winds in vain; 
When the loose canvass drooped in lazy 
folds, 
And idle pennants dangled from the mast ;— 
There, in that trying moment, thou wert 
found 
To teach the hardest lesson man can learn— 
Passive endurance—and the breeze has 
sprung, 
As if obedient to the voice of Song :— 
And yet unhonour’d here thy ashes lie ! 


A nobler lesson learnt the gallant Tar 
From his Orphean lyre—to temper right 
The lion’s courage with the attributes 
That to the gentle and the meck belong ; 
O’er fallen foes to check the eye of fire— 
O’er fallen foes to soften heart of oak. 


He turn’d the Fatalist’s rash eye to Him 
In whom the issues are of life and death ; 
He taught to whom the battle is—to whom 
The victory belongs. His cherub, that aloft 
Kept sleepless watch, was Providence—not 

chance. _ 


And yet no honours are decreed for him— 
Friend of the Brave, thy memory cannot die! 
Th’ inquiring voice, that eagerly demands 
Where rests thy ashes ?—shall preserve thy 

fame. 
Thine immortality thyself hast wrought ; 
Familiar as the terms of art, thy verse, 
Thine own peculiar words are still the mode 
In which the Seaman aptly would express 
His honest passions and his manly thoughts ; 
His feelings kindle at thy burning words, 
Which speak his duty in the battle’s front ; 
His parting whisper to the maid he loves 
Is breath’d in eloquence he learnt from 
thee ; 
Thou art his Oracle in every mood— 
His trump of victory—his lyre of ae 
RIEL. 
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FRANCE, 

The French papers contain the conclu- 
sion of the trial of the Rochelle conspiracy : 
four have been condemned to death, three 
to two years’ imprisonment, one to three 
years, and three to five years; and one is 
to be placed under the superintendance of 
the police for fifteen years. Thirteen were 
acquitted. The fate of those sentenced to 
death excited an extraordinary interest ; 
several advocates embraced and wept over 
them in the open Court. The eldest of 
these convicts is only 27 years of age.— 
The trial of General Berton and his accom- 
plices proceeds. 

Sept. 15. This morning at five, in the 
midst of a slight storm which ed over 
the town, the lightning fell on the principal 
tower of Rouen Cathedral, which it struck 
at the bottom of the yg In an instant 
the wood-work caught fire, and the flames 
spread with such rapidity, that in a quarter 
of an hour they enveloped the whole tower 
and reached to its top. In falling, the 
ruins of the steeple set the roof of the 
church on fire; a part of the nave was 
burnt ; all the covering of the choir, and of 
the sacristy, is consumed. The roof-work 
of the Place de la Calendre, Street St. Ro- 
main, has also suffered considerably; the 
interior of the Church, however, has not 
suffered much, and the Archbishop’s Palace 
very little. The houses in Du Change- 
street, contiguous to the Church, are very 
much ; two of them were destroyed 
by the falling of the burning steeple. Those 

of St. Romain-street have suffered 
considerably; as has the Chapel. Besides 
the total destruction of the upper part, and 
the calcination of the stones of the tower, 
the galleries and the arches have suffered 


very much. 
“The following historical particulars re- 
specting Rouen Cathedral may not prove 


unacceptable to our readers :—It was founded 
A.D. 990, by Robert, Archbishop of Rouen, 
brother of Richard the Second, Duke of 


Normandy, but was not finished till the 

1062. It was 410 feet in length, 83 
in breadth, the length of the cross ailes was 
164 feet, and the height of the spire 395 
feet. There were seven entrances to it, and 
130 windows. It was one of the most 
costly and magnificent Gothic structures 
ever seen; it was literally frosted with or- 
naments; there was not the smallest piece 
of stone, not the back of a niche, nor the 
base of a figure, but was covered with the 
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finest Gothic work. In it were interred the 
bodies of John, Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France; Henry, brother of Richard I., 
and the heart of Richard Caur de Lion ; to- 
gether with many other illustrious men. 

A good view of this noble pile is given as 
a Frontispiece to vol. LXXXVI. part I. and 
it is described in p. 683. Since that volume 
was published, this most beautiful Cathe- 
dral has been well described and depict 
ed by English Travellers. See Mrs. C. Stot- 
hard’s interesting ‘*Tour in Normandy ;” 
Mr. Dibdin’s elegant ‘ Bibliographical 
Tour ;” Mr. Dawson Turner’s valuable 
** Tour in Normandy ;”’ and particularly the 
description by this latter gentleman, accom- 
panying Mr. Cotman’s two very splendid 
etchings of the Cathedral, in his ** Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Normandy.” 

A Correspondent says, ‘* The ceremony 
of placing an equestrian Statue, beautifull 
cast in bronze, of his Majesty Louis XIV. 
dans la Place de Notre Dame des Victoires, 
was performed on the 25th of August. All 
the nobles of the Court attended in their 
respective ranks and costumes, with orders 
of all the colours of the rainbow. A scaf- 
folding was raised for the royal and noble 
party, and every surrounding window was 
filled with well-dressed company, both male 
and female, British and ic, and the cry 
of Vive le Roi resounded in every part. An 
old soldier, aged 115, assisted also at this 
inauguration: he was contemporary with the 
grand monarque, that is, he was raised on 
- mother’s shoulders to see his then 

ajesty pass, being only five years of age 
at the King’s Par This anak whose An 
is Huet, served six years in the horse cavalry, 
and several years as a marine under the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI. His beard was very 
long, and as white as snow, his faculties 
are perfect, and he has no bodily infirmity 
of age; iat hel oul of napeha ciel shaw 
for him during the ceremony. His present 
Majesty ordered the ordres des braves (the 
Legion d’honneur) to be given to this ve- 
teran, to which no doubt there is a good 
pension attached. He is an inmate of the 
Hotel des Invalides, which contains others 
of great age. I hear of another old soldier 
of 111 years, who walked from Versailles to 
ees 
eight miles, without being fatigued; he also 
attended the said tee teaty I iknow 
not if it be the same individual who, after 
the taking of Paris by the allied forces, 
was asked by Lord Wellington, if he gave 
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him money to drink, which of the victorious 
generals he would salute or hail, he in- 
stantly replied, ‘ Je boirais 2 tous les braves,” 
— meaning, he would drink to all the brave 
men of every nation : an aptness at repartee 
which belongs to the Frenchman alone at 
all ages.” 


SPAIN. 
The situation of Spain is drawing rapidly 
to acrisis. The insu ts, emboldened by 


the inefficient means hitherto taken to put 
them down, and, by the impunity with which 
they have hitherto gone on, have ventured 
on a daring act of open rebellion, which no 
longer leaves it in the power of Ministers to 
remain inactive. The Marquis of Mata 
Florida has taken upon himself to establish 
what he ridiculously calls ‘* a Supreme Go- 
vernment,” at Urgel, near the Eastern Py- 
renees; and has issued one or two treason- 
able proclamations, in which he at one 
stroke abolishes the Cortes, and declares 
that every thing shall be re-established con- 
formably to the civil and military laws which 
existed before the 9th of March, 1820— 
that is, before the King swore to the Con- 
stitution. 

Madrid, Aug. 16.—General Mina and his 
Staff, quitted the capital on the 14th to take 
the command of the Catalonian army, which 
is estimated at 26,000 men. General Lopez 
Banos is forming another army of 20,000 
men to cover Navarre and Arragon, and to 
form the left of the counter cordon to be 
established along the Pyrenees, of which 
the force under Mina composes the right. 
One of the articles of the Treaty of Alliance 
negotiating between Portugal and Spain is, 
that a corps of 12,000 Portuguese troops 
would be sent to cover the left bank of the 
Ebro, from Haro to Tortosa, and another of 
8,000 men to protect the frontiers of Por- 
tugal on the sides of Galicia, Castille, and 
Estremadura. 

ITALY. 


A dreadful affair has lately taken place 
near Castel di Sangro, in the Abruzzo. A 
troop of famished robbers descended to e 
little village, and demanded from a farmer, 
the only man of property in the place, a 
supply of provisions and a certain sum of 
money; the farmer shut himself up in his 
house, and refused to comply; and the rob- 
bers, not thinking fit to attack him, retired, 
vowing they would give him cause to repent 
his . The next morning it was found 
that these wretches had gone off to a place 
at a little distance, where the farmer’s ~_ 
flocks were folded, and had not ouly hel 
themselves to what they wanted, but ki 
nearly all the rest, and massacred ten men 
and boys, who slept in huts to guard them. 
The manner in which the poor shepherds 
were slaughtered is too monstrous for detail. 

Gewr. Mac. September 1822. 
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TURKEY AND GREECE. 
Constantinople, July 26.—The Greeks are 
in an intoxication of joy. Three messen- 
gers have announced that Chourschid Pacha, 
who had called under his standard all the 
inhabitants of Macedonia, to the number of 
70,000 men, had experienced great checks. 
He repulsed the Greeks on the 7th of July 
with a considerable loss, but on the follow- 
ing day he suffered a total defeat. It is 
said that four Pachas have been made pri- 
soners, but the Porte cunceals the yell 
which it has received, especially from the 
Foreign Ministers. Chourschid Pacha was 
joined to the Pachas of Negropont, Larissa, 
and Janina. His forces were calculated at 
100,000 men, but a great part of them con- 
sisted of undisciplined hordes and brigands. 
The Greeks were commanded by the brave 
Odysseus, who died for his country on the 
7th, and by Generals Ypsilanti, Norman, 
and Barraris. Chourschid Pecha, who had 
sent a messenger to announce the extermi- 
nation of the infidel, imprudently engaged 
in the pass of Thermopylz on one side, and 
in the defiles of Neopatria on the other. The 
Greeks had formed an ambuscade, and com- 
menced the battle with the courage of 
Spartans. The three Pachas were made 
prisoners, and Chourschid Pacha saved him- 
self with 4,000 on the side of Larissa. Ac- 
counts, perhaps exaggerated, state the loss 
of the Ottomans at 50,000 men, and that 
of, the Greeks at 18,000. The consequences 
of this event will be very important. Ge- 
neral Count Norman was saluted by the 
Greeks by the title of Heroic Prince, and 
carried through the camp on their bucklers. 
After the capture of Athens, the Parthe- 
non, or Temple of Minerva, was consecrated 
to the Holy Virgin, and her image took 
place of that of Minerva. Several other 
temples have also been formed into Christian 
Churches. The interior of the Parthenon 
was purified by an Archbishop, at the head 
of twenty-four Priests, and every year a 
festival is to be held on the 15th of August 
in honour of the Virgin, under whose pro- 
tection Attica is placed. The ruins of the 
Academy, which was hitherto Turkish pro- 
perty, are appropriated to a Christian Col- 
lege, which is hereafter to be established. 
The Senate of Corinth has desired all the 
young Greeks who are at present at the 
German Universities, to continue their stu- 
dies, because their country will hereafter 
need well-informed men, and has at present 
enough of combatants. 
RUSSIA. 
From a report lately made of the extent, 
prate industry, commerce, &e. of the 
ussian Empire, it appears that the fifty 
governments of Russia comprehend 298,950 
geographical square miles, and contain 
£0,667,000 inhabitants. There are 3724 
manufactories in the empire. The capital 


employed 
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employed in commerce, as stated by mer- 
chants, amounts to 318,660,000 roubles. 
The revenue arising from the poll-tax, and 
that upon drink, is stated at 169,350,000 
roubles. 

All secret societies, including even the 
Freemasons, have been prohibited in Russia ; 
not by an Imperial ukase, but by a minis- 
terial rescript. Every person in office is 
ordered to appear before his superior, to 
declare that he withdraws for ever from the 
order, on pain of losing his place. And 
it is also said, that every Freemason shall 
engage, in writing, that so long as he re- 
mains in Russia, he will have no inter- 
course with any secret Society, either in or 
out of the empire. 

AMERICA. 

A letter from Petersburgh: (United States), 
dated Aug. 9, says, * We attended a novel 
exhibition on Tuesday last. An individual, 
named Neal, has succeeded in domesticati 
two rattle-snakes (male and female), whiek 
he exhibits as curiosities worthy the coun- 
tenance of the Public; and, indeed, if we 
could divest ourselves of those revolting 
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(Sept. 
feelings which the sight of a snake is cal- 
culated to awaken, we would say we were 
leased, or rather astonished, at the exhi- 

ition. The complete docility of the rep- 
tiles—their payfalness—the harmless man- 
ner in which they caress their keeper—are 
astonishing; not more so, however, than 
the freedom he takes with them, handling 
them in every possible shape, thrusting his 
fingers in their very mouths, and exposing 
to view their fangs, around which is con- 
cealed the deadly poison with which this 
venomous race is armed. To demonstrate 
that the poison in these snakes was as ac- 
tive and powerful as ever, « live rat was 
produced, which the male snake almost in- 
stantly attacked. In about 20 minutes after 
the rat died, violently convulsed. So soon 
as the rat ceased to breathe, the snake pre- 
pared to swallow him, which he accom- 
plished in about 15 minutes. It may be worthy 
of remark, that the snake made one stroke 
at the rat, instinct assuring him that one 
was sufficient. Another rat was produced, 
which he attacked, and gave it only one 
stroke, as in the first instance.” 


a 
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FESTIVAL OF PRESTON GUILD. 
The celebrated Preston Guild, which is 
ouly commemorated once in twenty years, 
commenced on Monday the 2d of Septem- 
ber. It is held to be one of the most splen- 
did provincial festivals in England. It was 
commemorated three times during his late 
Majesty’s reign—an event that never oc- 
curred in the history of any previous King 
of England. Before we give any particular 
detail of this ancient and unique festival, it 
may be desirable briefly to notice its object and 
origin, as there is no other of the same kind 
in England. The institution of this festival is 
five centuries old. It was confirmed by charters 
ted by Edward III. Rich. II. and Charles 
I. whereby the burgesses were anciently 
enabled to hold certain pleas of land, &c. 
within their own precincts, and are now re- 
quired to renew their claims to the rights, 
privileges, and freedom, which belong to 
them in virtue of their charter, which fran- 
chises devolve every twenty years into the 
hands of the Mayor and Corporation, and 
become extinct if not renewed at these 
periods. It appears from the record of the 
borough, that there have been twenty 
Guilds in five hundred years; that in the 
two first centuries they were held at irregu- 
lar periods, but that since that time, begin- 
ing with the reign of Henry VIII. they have 
been celebrated regularly without intermis- 
sion, every twenty years. In the times 
when Guilds were instituted, it was the 
practice to commit all great affairs, spiritual 
and secular, to the guardianship a some 
particular Saint; in conformity with this 


superstition, Preston Guild was under 
the patronage of St. John the Baptist, and 
this king of feasts always begins the Monday 
next after the Decollation of the Baptist. 
There was formerly in the city of York, and 
in other ancient English cities, a Gilda Mer- 
catoria, or Guild Merchant, held by Royal 
Charter, at which it is probable that pageants, 
similar to those exhibited every twenty 

ears at Preston, were performed; but in 

fork this ceremony gave way to the sacred 
drama of Co: Christi, performed annu- 
ally in the public streets by the fraternities 
of that city, and of which so circumstantial 
and extraordinary an account is to be found 
in the Appendix to Drake’s Eboracum. 

At Preston, time has not diminished the 
splendour of this ancient festival, which is 
enhanced in value by the rarity of its recur- 
rence. ‘This interesting ceremony, which 
has been so long and ardently anticipated by 
the good people of ** proud Preston town,” 
commenced on Monday Sept. 2d. Atan 
early hour the Union standard was displayed 
on the tower of the parish church, and the 
morning was ushered in by the ringing of 
bells, the inspiring sound of martial music, 
and the noisy clang of hammers employed 
in erecting various buildings. The several 
trades and societies were ranged under their 
respective banners, and all were actively en- 
gaged in setting themselves off to the best 
advantage. At half-past nine o’clock the 
Mayor, accompanied by the Recorder, Mr. 
Justice Park, and the Rev. Vicar, arrived at 
the Town-hall, in a carriage drawn by four 
horses, escorted by a large party of the cot- 


ton- 
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ton-spinners. His Worship received the 
rangements com: >» at seven mi- 
nutes past eleven the procession started for 
the parish church in the following order :— 
1. Tanners’, Skinners’, Curriers’, and 
Glovers’ Company; 2. Spinners, Weavers, 
and Woolcombers; 3. Shoemakers; 4. Car- 
ters; 5. Butchers; 6. Vintners; 7. 
‘ailors; 8. Smiths; 9. Odd Fellows’ So- 
ciety; 10. Bricklayers, 11. Plasterers; 12. 
Gardeners; 13. Printers and Bookbinders ; 
14, Freemasons; 15. the Mayor and Cor- 


poration. 

The whole of the persons composing the 
procession were dressed in new apparel, 
with sashes and rosettes. The banners were 
the most splendid ever witnessed. Before 
the Spinners and others engaged in the cot- 
ton trade, cotton trees were carried, and 
carriages, drawn by horses, contained the 
steam-engines and different machinery em- 
ployed in that business, all at full work, and 
superintended by able workmen, who were 
chiefly dressed in white clothing. This ex- 
hibition had a most pleasing and novel 
effect. Between each carriage walked 40 
men, with white sashes, and on a rose-co- 
loured ground, the inscriptions ‘* Success to 
the Spindle,” ‘* Prosperity to the Warpers,” 
&e. &e, The procession of the Master 
Tailors claimed particular notice, and ex- 
cited much laughter, from its singularity. 
The Smiths were preceded by two stout 
men in antique dresses, carrying axes, fol- 
lowed by two others, one in mail and the 
other in brass armour. ‘The Carpenters and 
Joiners’ Company had a splendid effect; 
each man carried a wand, surmounted with 
a gilt square and compass. The “ Paradise 
Lodge of Gardeners” were greatly admired. 
A large crown of flowers preceded the indi- 
viduals compos‘ng the lodge, together with 
poles bearing specimens of the choicest 
fruits. Two children raised in a car of 
flowers, surmounted with trees, personified 
Ada, and Eve, the serpent being placed 
between them, with a large apple in its 
mouth. The Printers and kbinders 
came in deservedly for a great share of pub- 
lic attention. In a large vehicle a printing 
press was seen at full work, striking off 
various mottos, which were eagerly pur- 
chased. On the side of the carriage ap- 
peared the words — “ Printing invented 
1440,”—and on the flags—** Libertas non 
licentia,”” and ‘* Sit lux, et lux fuit.””—Next 
came the Odd Fellows, attired in the eccen- 
tric dress of their order. The Freemasons, 
decorated with their several orders, closed 
the procession, and lined the way from the 
town-hall to the church, for the Mayor, 
R der, and Members of the Corporation, 
who proceeded on foot, together with the 
officers of the city, bearing the mace, &c. 
The sermon was preached by the Vicar, 
from the 4th verse of the 122d Psalm; and 





at the ey 7 of Divine Service, the 
i > in order iven above, - 
Faded all the incipal » un of the ee 
back to the Town Hall, where the bands 
played ‘* God save the King,” and “‘ See the 
Conquering Hero comes.” The Mayor and 
Corporation walked the whole of dis- 
tance, though the rain poured very fast. 
The whole line of procession was thronged 
with spectators, together with the tops of 
houses and churches. The windows pre- 
sented a brilliant assemblage of beauty and 
fashion. In the evening the opening Guild 
Ball was numerously attended, and displayed 
a scene of beauty, elegance, and fashion, 
unrivalled in that town, and perhaps in the 
county. The dresses of the ladies were par- 
ticularly splendid, uniting the very height of 
fashion with classical chasteness. Silver 
lama over white muslin, with a profusion of 
pearl ornaments, in a variety of devices of 
loops, broaches, tiaras, necklaces, &c. was 
the prevailing costume. The simplicity and 
elegance of the general appearance, were un- 
commonly attractive and beautiful. 

The processions of Monday were gay and 
imposing, but the splendour and fascination 
of the Jubilee were reserved for the following 
day. ‘The Mayoress attended at the Town 
Hall, at half-past nine, to receive those 
ladies who intended honouring her with 
their company in the ladies’ procession, 
which moved to the parish church at half- 
past ten, attended by the companies and so- 
cieties; after divine service, the whole pa- 
raded round the market-place, and through 
Cheapside to the Town Hall. The proces- 
sion was led by the officiating Lady Mayoress, 
supported by the Mayor and his Chaplain. 
The Countess of Wilton, with the Hon. Mr. 
Stanley, followed, and they were succeeded 
by a train of ladies, which extended from the 
church to the market-place. 

On Wednesday the races commenced. 
The ladies’ stand was brilliant in the ex- 
treme. In the evening the Mayor gave a 
ball at the public rooms, which was still 
more numerously attended than the ball on 
Monday night; upwards of 700 tickets were 
issued. 

On Thursday, the gold cup, value 100gs. 
added to a sweepstakes of 10gs. each (22 
subs,) was run for. The competitors of 
this race were, it is said, the three first 
horses in England. The distance run was 
three miles and a distance. 


—-@- 
THE KING’S DEPARTURE FROM 
SCOTLAND. 

His Majesty left Dalkeith a little after 
eleven, on Thursday the 29th August, in a 
plain travelling carriage, and attended by bis 
retinue. He was guarded by an escort of the 
Scotch Greys, and the streets of Edinburgh, 
and part of the road along which he had to 

» were guarded by piquets and patroles 
7 teens. When he came to | een 
ferry 
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ferry the whole “fish paryres a age 
with green and festooni 
branches and (a were in many p 
hung across. Atthis point the country 
people thronged to see him, the throng in- 
creasing as he approached the elegant man- 
sion of Hopetoun. He arrived there about 
one. He left Hopetoun House at a quarter 
to three, and exactly at three his carriage 
stopped at Port Edgar. The moment his 
Majesty left the shore, a royal salute was 
fired, which was answered by salvoes of artil- 
lery from all the surrounding hills, the 
spectators still cheering incessantly. Shortly 
after his Majesty went on board, the royal 
acht got under weigh, and bore down for 
Leith ds, towed by the James Watt 
steam-packet, and followed by the whole 
squadron. At six a salute was given from 
all the batteries, announcing that the royal 
uadron was fairly at sea, and the royal 
standards which had been hoisted on the 
several hills round the city, were immedi- 
ately lowered. The wind was as favourable as 
could be possibly desired, though the atmos- 
phere was darkened by a thick fog and rain. 
The Royal Squadron arrived at Greenwich 
on the Ist of September, at nearly the same 
hour it had quitted its moorings on the 
10th of August. Royal salutes were fired 
from all the batteries and ships of war from 
the mouth of the Thames to the place ‘of 
anchorage. The shores were lined with 
spectators of all ranks, all contributing their 
affectionate greetings. Southend, Graves- 
end, Woolwich, and all the intermediate 
points whence any thing like a sight of the 
passing spectacle could be obtained, pre- 
sented striking proofs of the loyalt of the 
ple. The Lord Mayor, in the city 
e, as soon as the Royal ron came 
in view, slipped moorings, and stood out to 
meet it, towed by the Eagle steam-boat, of 
Ramsgate, and pursuing o course in the 
centre of the stream, preceded the Ro 
George till her arrival off Greenwich. The 
Hospital-yard was occupied by parties of the 
corps of Royal Marines, under the command 
of Colonel Mears, and some detachments of 
the Artillery Corps, who mounted guard on 
the different gates andavenues. The veteran 
pensioners were assembled in rank and file 
order in front of the water, commanded by 
Lieutenant Williamson. The orphans of 
the Naval Asylum, girls and boys, one thou- 
sand in number, were drawn up and pre- 
sented a truly interesting spectacle. His 
Majesty’s travelling carriage, attended by a 
troop of hussars, were drawn up facing the 
“et 
On his Majesty leaving the cabin for the 
quarter-deck he was greeted with enthusias- 
tic cheers from all sides, both on land and 
water. Guns were also fired, and every de- 
monstration of joy, such as should welcome 
the Monarch of a great empire on his return 
home, was exhibited. His Majesty most gra- 
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clously acknowledged them, by frequent 
caauiter eaairaie ba amted 
bowing. At a quarter after four he quitted 
the yacht, entering the Admiralty barge 
from the starboard side, and pulling round 
the head of the yacht. The barge was 
rowed by sixteen bargemen in suits of scarlet. 
Having repeatedly bowed and taken leave of 
all present, his Majesty entered his carriage 
and departed amidst the cheers of the veteran 
warriors of the place, cordially joined by all 
around. 

The Royal carriage was escorted by a 
troop of Hussars, preceded and followed by 
outriders and a postchaise, containing some of 
his Majesty’s domestics. His Majesty left 
Greenwich at 25 minutes past four, and 
reached Carlton House, by St. James’s Park, 
through the Horse Guards, at ten minutes 
after five. As soon as the King’s arrival at 
Carlton Palace was known, the bells of St. 
James's, St. Martin’s, and several other 
churches, were set in motion to announce 
the tidings. 

The Edinburgh Observer says, that his 
Majesty wished to obtain a dirk that had be- 
longed to Prince Charles, but the Chieftain 
in whose possession it was, having declined 
to part with it, a Lady declared her inten- 
tion to present a knife, fork, and spoon, 
which had belonged to the Prince, to his 
Majesty, if he visited Scotland. These re- 
lics were placed in the hands of Sir Walter 
Scott, to be presented by him, along with 
the gift of the Sisters of the Silver Cross. 
The King received them most graciously, 
and desired his warmest thanks to be con- 
veyed to the Lady, with the expressions of 
his regard for every remembrance of the 
*¢ unfortunate Chevalier,” as he called him. 
At the drawing-room and the ball, the King 
took particular notice of the Lady, and 
always speaks of her present in a manner 
which shews his esteem for the donor, and 
the high value he sets on the gift. The 
knife, fork, and spoon, are of the finest 
silver; their handles are richly embossed 
with the thistle, and the ends of them are 
adorned with the rose. The letters C. S. 
are shortly and conspicuously marked on 
them. They were manufactured in Hol- 
land, and, consequently, are impressed with 
the Dutch plate stamp. were con- 
tained in an old case, which the Lady in- 
tended to have replaced with a modern one 
of morocco leather, but his Majesty’s good 
taste preferred their ancient garb. 


—— 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Agricultural Produce in the Years 1812 
and 1822.—At a sale of growing crops at 
Stapleford, in August, 1812, the produce of 
twelve acres of wheat averaged eighteen 
pounds six shillings and eightpence per 
acre ; forty-nine acres of barley, eight 








pounds teu shillings and two pence; and 
twelve 
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twelve acres of rye, the sum of nineteen 
pounds eleven shillings and eight pence per 
acre. At the same time a valuation was 
made in the same parish, by three gentle- 
men, of one hundred and forty-eight acres 
of corn, and which account stood as under :— 
42 acres of wheat, 241 coombs 2 bushels, at 
64s. per coomb, 7721. 16s.; 574% acres of 
barley, 538 coombs, 27s. 6d. per coomb, 
7391. 15s.; 4 acres 3 roods of rye, 38 
coombs, 35s. per coomb, 661. 10s.; 43 
acres 3 roods of oats, 459 coombs, 21s. per 
comb, 481/. 19s.—Total 147 acres 3 roods 
—say 148 acres, 2.0611. averaging per acre 
131. 18s. 9$d.—At the present time it is 
computed that the produce of the same farm 
would not average more than 3/. 12s. per 
acre, leaving the occupier 10/. per acre less 
for his produce in 1822 thanin 1812. 
Corron Traps.—We feel great pleasure 
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and were’ in every way 5.8 
lived about three a Ror Ah piece vin, 
they had two heads and necks, four legs 
and four arms, and the arms of one résted 
on the shoulder of the other. 

Sept. 5. Masons are at present employed 
in Luton Church, Beds. in removing the 
well-known Baptistery (engraved in vol. 
XLVIII. p. 405,) from its situation at the 
West end of the nave, toa place near the 
East window, with the intention, we pre- 
sume, of opening the West door as the prin- 
cipal entrance. 

Sept.7. Murderous Affray at Chippen- 
ham.—At a revel held at Kington-Langley, 
a few weeks ago, some offence was given to 
the — by a party of young men from 
Chippenham. Since that period several 
meetings have been held at Langley for the 
purpose of planning revenge, and it was ul- 





in announcing that the calico factu 
is beginning to revive a little. Some of our 
manufacturers advanced the price of weaving 
a trifle on Saturday; and we understand 
there is a brisk demand for cotton goods 
abroad. We noticed an advertisement for 
500 weavers wanted by one manufacturer, 
and we rejoice in the prospect of still bet- 
ter times.—Blacklurn Mail. 

The final reductions in all the Royal 
Dock-yards, to bring them to a permanent 

saver whim, bom been decided upon. 

e number of workmen — oun dis- 
charged from Portsmouth Dock- since 
March last, is about 300; about 250 more 
are to be discharged. 

The singular coal-mine at Bovey, eight 
miles from Mouton, has been sunk in little 
more than half a century to the depth of 
about seventy-three feet, displaying immense 
layers of timber, disposed horizontally stra- 
tum super stratum. The upper trunks ex- 
hibit bark in a state little altered, and their 
own substance completely ligneous; be- 
neath, the wood appears more compacted 

ther, and yet lower the masses resemble 
jet or kennel coal. Here is most curiously 

med to view the gradual transmutation of 
the vegetable to the mineral character — 
Devonshire Paper. 

The following is a copy of a genuine let- 
ter from a Churchwarden in Surrey, to a 
well known Antiquary, who had requested 
the loan of a brass monumental plate in his 
church to make a drawing of it :— 

« Sir, I am sorry I can’t be agreeable to 
what you ax me to do, but by the canonical 
laws nobody must not presume to let no- 

ing out of the church, particularly the 
sacred utensils, under pain of blasphemy; 
therefore can’t let you have the brass tomb- 
stone you desire, but you are welcome to 
come into the church and draw it as much as 


you I am, Sir, &c.” 

F Aug. a At Yarmouth, the wife of 
ames Hogg, journeyman shoemaker, was 
delivered of twin children, females; they 
were joined together just below the breast, 





timately resolved, that a d, desperate 
attempt should be made on Saturday the 7th 
inst. Accordingly, in the course of that 
evening, about 30 or 40 men assembled at 
Chippenham. About half-past ten the as- 
sailants commenced their brutal outrages, 
by appearing in the streets armed with ter- 
rific bludgeons, duly prepared for their fatal 
purposes, and with desperate unrelenting 
fury they attacked all who came in their 
way, without regard to age or sex !—men, 
women, and children, were alike objects of 
their ferocity. Mr. Joseph Hull, saddler, 
hearing the cries of murder, hastened from 
his bed. Within an hour and a half after 
he went out, he was found near the Ivy- 
house in a most deplorable state, bleeding to 
death—scarcely an inch of his head free 
from cut or bruise. He was taken home 
and expired within four hours. His remains 
were on Wednesday interred in the church- 
yard at Chippenham. Mr. Reynolds, a bra- 
zier, was carried home soon after 12 o'clock, 
bruised from head to foot. He was heard 
praying most piteously for his life. ** Don’t 

ill me! don’t kill me, Mountjoy! (he 
said) and Ill give thee a guinea;” but no 
mercy was shewn him—he died on Tuesday 
eveni Mr. Moore, of the Duke of Cum- 
berland (the respectable high constable), 
and Mr. Whittuck, hastening with a view to 
——- strife, were knocked down before 

ey could well speak, with half a score be- 
sides. Mr. Moore now lies in a distressing 
state, one eye being nearly beat out, besides 
his having other bruises. In short, there 
are one-and-thirty men, women, and chil- 
dren more or less wounded! The Magis- 
trates (Mr. Fuller, Mr. Joye, Mr. Grossett, 
and Mr. Coleman,) with Messrs. Atherton 
and Gabriel, solicitors, of Calne, assembled 
at eleven o'clock on Sunda i 


their exertions to get at the perpetrators of 
the above horrid andes Several ns 
are already in custody, and warrants have 
been issued against many others. 

Liverpool, 
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Liverpool, - 19.—The ship Baffin, 
Capt. sammy 20 arrived here eae Gree 
land, with 195 tons of blubber, the of 
9whales. During the intervals of the fishery, 
Capt. S. employed himself in making obser- 
vations on the geography and natural his- 
tory of the long-lost tern coast of 
Greenland, which was within sight for three 
months. The result, we understand, is a 
survey of the Eastern coast of that almost 
unknown country, from lat. N. to 69, com- 
prising an extent of coast, reckoning its nu- 
merous indentations, of about 800 miles. 
Capt. Scoresby discovered some extensive 
inlets, from the number of which he is in- 
duced to consider the whole country a large 
assemblage of islands. He landed on va- 
rious parts of the coast, and in each visit to 
the shore discovered recent traces of inhabi- 
tants, and obtained fragments of implements. 
It is important to geography to know, that 
the form of this island surveyed by Capt. S. 
is extremely unlike what it is represented in 
our best charts, and that the error in longi- 
tude, in most cases, was not less than 15 
degrees. We understand that he has made 
large collections of plants and minerals, par- 
ticularly of geological specimens. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Porutation.—There has just issued an 
elaborate and valuable statistical work, con- 
sisting of an Abstract of the Population and 
Parish Registry Returns, for 1821, ‘* Or- 
dered by the Mouse of Commons to be 
printed July 2, 1822.” From this work we 
extract the following table of Boneed and 


throughout the last century, in England and 
Wales :— 
In the Year. Population. 
3700 coco cccccccceccecce 5,475,000 


1710 wecccccccesesees tenes 59240,000 





es + 5,796,000 
1740 ceseeee- cesseeecsees. 6,064,000 
1750 .ceccccccvcccreseeees 6,467,000 
1760 .cccccceccceceesesses 6,736,000 
1770 weocecceees ecvececees 7,428,000 
1780 wocesevceccececeerers 7,953,000 
1790 ..esees Le eeeceececess 8,675,000 
L801 ccccccccscceceveveres 9,168,000 
BLL cocccccecceccceces 12,596,000 
182) ccccceseccccecoees 14,391,000 


Miutrrary Recorps.— His Majesty has 
been pleased to command, that with a 
view of preserving the remembrance of par- 
ticular services and achievements of the 
British army, a National Military Record of 
all the battles and actions in which regi- 
ments have been or may be engaged, shall 
be prepared by the Inspector of Regimental 
Cucen, and deposited in the office of the 
Adjutant-General; and that this Record 
shall contain the following particulars, viz. . 
ist. An account of all the battles or actions 
in which the troops have been or may be en- 
gaged, as aforesaid. 2d. Paintings of the 
colours and trophies captured in the several 
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. 3d. The names of the officers 
illed or wounded in each action. 4th. The 
names of those officers who, in consideration 
of their gallant services and meritorious 
conduct in the said engagement., either 
have been, or may be distinguished and re- 
warded with titles, medals, or other marks 
of his Majesty's gracious favour; together 
with the names of all such non-commissioned 
officers and privates as may have especially 
signalized themselves. 5. A list of the 
corps engaged in each action, together with 
intings of such badges and distinctions as 
His Majesty may have been graciously 
pleased to authorize to be borne on their 
standards, colours, and appointments, in 
commemoration of their distinguished con- 
duct and signal intrepidity. 

A number of workmen are now employed 
at the King’s entrance to the House of 
Lords. The angle of the piazza, near the 
entry, is to come down, to enable the ro 
carriage to drive up to the d door. The 
projecting platform, cul @ state occa- 
sions, will be unnece The staircase 
leading to the Jerusalem Chamber has been 
taken down, to make a more convenient way 
for his Majesty to enter the House. 

The foundation is laid out for the new 
Union Club House, on the North side of 
Cockspur-street, nearly opposite Spring- 
gardens. It will Semen pen front with 
pillars. The College of Physicians is to be 
on the South side of Pall-mall East, at the 
back of the Union Club House. Both the 
above buildings will have a front that will 
face the East, so as to form one side of a 
street to run from Cockspur-street to Pall- 
mall East. 

The Committee at the City of London 
Tavern, for receiving subscriptions to relieve 
the distressed Irish, and applying the sums 
thus obtained in the most proper manner, 
has terminated its sittings. The whole 
amount of subscriptions received by the 
Committee is near 270,000/. 

By an Act lately passed for the speed 
recovery of forfeited izances, ail 
— who may be bound to appear at the 

sions, or to keep the peace, &c. and neg- 
lect to comply therewith, will, with their 
sureties, be liable, within twenty-one days of 
such failure, to have their goods and chat- 
tels taken in execution for the amount of 
their respective recognizances: or if no 
goods or chattels, they will be apprehended 
and lodged in the common gaol of the bo- 
rough, to abide the judgment of the next 
General or Quarter Sessions, when the 
Court is required to determine finally on the 


case. 
es Act passed on 26th July relating 
to licensing of alehouses, the person 
licenced must now enter into a i 
in 302. with one surety of 20/. or two in 101. 
each, not only for keeping good order in his 
house, but also for keeping the true assize of 
bread, and of beer, ale, and other — 
an 
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and that he will not fraudulently dilute or 

adulterate the same, or use any pots or 

other measures that are not of full size: and 

will not harbour men or women of bad cha- 

racter, or suffer tippling during the hours of 

Divine Service on Sundays, &c. &c. 
Thursday, Sept. 12. 

The Town Hall, in the Borough, pre- 
sented the rare novelty of there being no 
charge either of felony, misdemeanour, or 
assault, within the whole extensive district of 
the five parishes, from the night before ; 
and in consequence, the strong room, or 
gaol, was thrown wide open! A wonderful 
diminution has taken place in the business of 
this Office and of Union Hall within the last 
year, owing to the heavy and tedious labour 
imposed upon prisoners at the Tread Mill, 
of which an En ving was given in our 
July Magazine. regulations are very 
strict. en a prisoner is brought in, he, 
or she, is placed at the mill, and at the re- 
gular hour receives the prison allowance of a 
small loaf and a jug of water, which the 
party must do with until the next day, when 
it is replenished without avy addition on 
account of labour, to male or female. 
Friends are not admitted with food, nor are 
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the prisoners allowed to spend one farthing 
if they have pounds in their ion. 


Three days in the week they receive a small 

portion of soup, but no meat. The classi- 

fication of the prisoners is very judiciously 

effected, without confusion, and one hand is 

sufficient to superintend the mill when at work. 
Tuesday, Sept. 17. 

About five o'clock, the inhabitants of the 
village of Camberwell were thrown into 
great consternation by a shock so tremen- 
dous that it broke the glass in many houses. 
It seems that it resulted from the baneful 
practice of using high pressure steam-en- 
gines, which has been so frequently repro- 
bated. —One of these engines was erected at 
the new glue manufactory of Messrs. 
Cleaver and Yardly, on the banks of the 
Surrey Canal, at the back of Albany-road ; 
and when at 44 degrees it burst, causing a 
terrific explosion! The whole north wing 
of the building was blown down by the 
shock, every one of the workmen received 
dreadful fractures, and two were killed on the 
spot. The boiler was hurled some score 
yards into the air, and fell on the roof of the 
South end of the premises, which it drove in 
with great violence, and did much damage. 


— p= 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 


At the a at Holyrood House, Ans 17, 
mt the King’s t Excellent Majest 

fn Council. This day the Right Hon. Chas, 
Hope, Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, was, by his Majesty’s command, sworn 
of his Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council, and took his place at the Board 
accordingly. 

Whitehall, Aug.19. Right Hon. William 
Arbuthnot, Lord Provost of the City of 
Edinburgh, created a Baronet of the United 

om. 

Holyrood House, Aug. 22. Sir Thomas 
Pate Hankin, Lieut.-Col. of the Royal Scots 
Greys, knighted. 

Whitehall, Aug. 27. Michael Benignus 
Clare, of Spanish Town, in the Island of 
Jamaica, M. D. to be a Knight of the 
United Kingdom. 

Edinlurgh, Aug.29. Adam Ferguson, esq. 
Deputy Keeper of the Regalia of Scotland ; 
and oer Resto, of Stockbridge, esq. 
[the eminent Painter] knighted. 

Downing-street, dug.31. Lieut.-Gen. Hon. 
Sir George Lowry Cole, G.C. B. to be Go- 
vernor of the Island of Mauritius. 

War-Office, Sept. 6. 1st of Life 

rev.-Maj. R. M. es, to be 
Mgj. vice Camac, retired.—3ssth ditto, Maj. 
W. Frith to be Major, vice Sir C. Cuyler, 
bart. ee to the 69th Foot.—43d ditto, 
Major W. Haverfield, to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Patrickson, who retires; Capt, H. Booth 


to be Major, vice Haverfield.—55th ditto, 
Major S. Brock, to be Major, vice Rolt, 
appointed to the 72d Foot.—é9th ditto, 

ajor Sir C. Cuyler, bart. to be Major, vice 
Barrow, who retires. —72d ditto, Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. J, Rolt, to be Major, vice Frith, 
appointed to the 38th Foot.—7sth ditto, 
Maj.-Gen. Sir E. Barnes, K. C. B. to be 
Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir S. Auchmuty, 
G.C.B. dec.—Rifle Brigade, Maj.-Gen. Sir 
A. F. Barnard, K.C. B. to be Col.-Com- 
mandant of a batt. vice Major.-Gen. Sir E. 
Barnes, K.C. B.; Paymaster E. Edmonds, 
to be Paymaster of a Vet. batt.— Royal 
African Colonial Corps, Brig.-~Gen. Sir C. 
M‘Carthy, to be Col.-Commandant ; Capt. 
J. Chisholm, to be a Major. 





EccresiastTicaL PrererMeENTs. 
Rev. Lord William Somerset, to a Prebendal 
Stall in Bristol Cathedral. 
Rev. Mr. Bullock, St. Paul V. Bristol. 
Rev. Matthew Chester, St. Helen’s P. C. 
Auckland, Durham. 
Rev. John Cumins, Rackenford R. Devon. 
Rev. John Glanville, St. Germain’s P. C. 
and Jacobstow R. Cornwall. 
Rev. John Nolan, Torpoint P. C. Cornwall. 
Rev. A. C. Player, Headcorn V. Kent. 
Rev. G. Prideaux, Bayton,P. C. Cornwall. 
Rev. S. Redhead, Calverley V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. Sam. Savory, Houghton juxta - 
ley V. Norfolk. ’ ’ = 
Rev. H, Tattam, St, Cuthbert R. Beds. 


Rev. 
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Rev. W. a » All Sees V. North- 2 He bey (Rector of Pos x9 
ampton; ardingstone V. in same co. rt’s, ), Chaplain to i 

Rev. R. Vavasour, Stowe St. Edwards R. Church at the Hague. 


co. Gloucester. 
Rev. H. W. Whinfield, Tyringham cum 


Filgrave R. Bucks, with the R. of Bat- 
tlesden cum Potsgrove, Beds. 
Rev. John Watson, D. D. Ringstead V. cum 


Denford, Northamptonshire. 
Rev. Thomas Bittland, B. A. Chaplain to 
Right Hon. Lord St. Helen’s. 
Rev. W. Thursby, M.A. Domestic Chap- 
Jain to Duke of Cambridge. 





Civit PRererMENT. 


Rev. J. Mills to be Head Master of the 
Academy of Music. 


Memser ReturneD TO PARLIAMENT. 


Clithero.—Henry Porcher, esq. vice Cust, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Hinton St. George, Countess 
Paulett, a son. 

May 29. At Paw, Busses, Pyrennees, the 
wife of W. Holt, esq. R. N. a son. 

Aug.1. At Kenilworth, Mrs. J. R. B. 
Cave, a son and heir. 

Aug. 6. The wife of Dr. J. Goodenough, 
a dau.———At  Swithland Rectory, Lady Har- 
riet Erskine, a dau. 

Aug. 9. Mrs. J. Mould, of Oundle, a son. 

Aug. 18. At Clifton, the wife of Jas. 
Wintle, esq. of the E.1.C.’s Bengal Civil 
Service, a son. 

Aug. 20. At Walthamstow, Mrs. Benja- 
min Travers, a son, At Flitwick, Mrs. J. 
T. Brooks, a dau. At Thickbroom Cot- 
age, near Lichfield, Mrs. John Shawe Man- 
ley, a son and heir. 

Aug. 22. At Westbury, Mrs. Philip Pro- 
theroe, a dau. 

Aug. 25. At Shooter’s-hill, the wife of 
G. W. Baker, esq. Royal Artillery, a son. 

Aug. 26. Mrs. W. A. Urquhart, of Cam- 
berwell-grove, a son. At Rushden Hall, 
Northamptonshire, Mrs. T. Williams, a son. 
In Montague-place, the wife of Capt. 
William Forrest, a son——At South Weald, 
the wife of Rev. Hen. R. Moody, a son and 
heir. At Weston-super-mare, the wife of 
Rev. Charles Whately, of Banwell, a dau. 

Aug. 29. At Harrow, the wife of Rev. 
Dr. Butler, a dau.——In Berkeley-square, 
Mrs. R. B. Ward, a son. 

Aug. 30. The wife of Major Ord, K. H. 
Royal Artillery, a dau——In Baker-street, 























the lady of the Hon. Donald Ogilvy, a son 
and ne, At Dublin, the de Lieut.- 
col. Johnson, a dau. In Clarges-steet, 
Mrs. W. T. Brande, a son. 

Aug. 31. At Park-house, near Maidstone, 
the lady of Sir Henry R. Calder, bart. a son. 
— At Kirkella, Mrs. Joseph Sykes, a son. 

- 1. At Morden-college, Mrs. H. W. 
Smith, a dau. 

Sept. 2. Mrs. John Drinkwater, a son, 

Sept. 3. At Whitby, Mrs. Rob. Preston, 
a son. At Milbrook, the wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Moleworth, a dau.——At Ryde, the 
lady of Hon. Capt. Rodney, R.N. a son. 
In Mansfield-street, the lady of Sir 
Henry Floyd, bart. a dau. 

oot 4. At Holwood, the wife of Alder- 
man Heygate, M. P. a son; and same day, 
at Holwood, the wife of James Heygate, 
jun. esq. a dau———At Cherry Burton, Mrs. 
David Robinson, a son. At Holmpton, 
Mrs. Richard Lucy, a dau. 

Sept. 7. At Adesthrop House, co. Glou- 
cester, Mrs. Chandos Leigh, a dau. 

Sept. 8. At Bognor, the wife of Rev. C. 
T. Bewicke, of Hallaton Hall, Leicestershire 
a son.—In New Bridge-street, Mrs. i 
Ware, a son. 

Sept. 9. The wife of Rev. William Blow, 
of York, a dau. 

Sept. 10. At Hempstead Court, near 
Gloucester, the Right Hon. Lady John 
Somerset, @ son. 

Sept. 23. At Clumber, the Duchess of 
of Newcastle, a son, 




















—p— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. Rev. John Forbes Close, to Mary 


Sophia, dau. of Charles Brownlow, esq. of 


Surgan, Armagh.—_—Rev. Mr. Hubbard, to 
Miss Turner, of Ixworth. Rev. G. L. 
Foxton, to Hannah, dau. of William Hard- 
man, esq. of Chamber Hall, Lancashire.—— 
Rev. E. Ince, Vicar of Wigtoft, to Mary- 
Sophia, dau. of late Capt. Bourchier, Lieut.- 
Governor of eee 1 Hospital. The 
Rey. T. C. Winscom, Vicar of Workworth, 








to Eliza-Maria, dau. of J. Clutterbuck, esq. 

July 31. At St. Petersburg, Charles 
Moberly, esq. to Mary, dau. of late Major 
Rich Porter, of 60th foot. 

Aug. 5. At Preston Capes, Wm. Lee, 
esq. of St. John’s College, Camb. to Eliz. 
dau. of late Rev. Chas. Knightley, and sister 
of Sir C. K. bart. of Fawsley, Cambridge. 

Aug. 7. At Berkeley, co. Gloucester, 
John Yeend Bedford, esq. Solicitor, Bir- 

mingham, 
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mingham, son of John Bedford, esq. of 
Abbey House, Pershore, to Catherine, 1"! 
dau. of Edward Jenner, esq. M. D. F.R. S. 
M.N.I.F. &e. 

Aug. 13. At Timsbury, Thos. Savage, 
esq. of Midsomer-Norton, to Elizabeth- 
Anne, dau. of late S: Palmer, esq. of Tims- 
bury. John, eldest son of J. Atkinson, 
esq. Solicitor, to Mary, only dau. of William 
Hey, esq. all of Leeds. 

Aug. 14. At Lichfield, John Somerset 
Russell, esq. of Powick-court, co. Worces- 
ter, to Mary, only child of late Moreton 
Aglionby Slaney, esq. of Shiffnall, and niece 
of Sir A. Corbet, bart. In Dublin, John 
Kelly, esq. Commissioner of the Board of 
Works, to Mary, dau. of Rev. Dr. Ashe, 
of Rimpton Parsonage, Somerset. Mr. 
Taylor of Liverpool, merchant, to Miss 
Layburn, of Beverley. At Hendersyde 
Park, co. Roxburgh, Stephen Eaton, esq. 
of Ketton Hall, co. Rutland, to Charlotte- 
Anne, dau. of G. Waldie; esq. of Hendey- 
syde. At Gillingham, R. Sadler, esq. 
Grenadier Guards, to Eliza, dau. of Jate 
Pilgrim Warner, esq. 

Aug.15. At Thorpe, Rev. Charles Lloyd, 
D. D. Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, to Mary- 
Harriett, dau. of Col. John Stapleton, of 
Thorpe Lee. At Melksham, Percival 
North Bastard, esq. of Stourpaine, co. Dor- 
set, to Sarah, dau. of late Thomas Bayn- 
ton, esq. of Clifton. At Tandragee, 
Maj. Sam. Patrickson, 67th foot, to Ma- 
rianne Carter, dau. of the Dean of Tuam. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir John 
Douglas, bert. of Springwood Park, co. 
Roxburgh, to Hannah-Charlotte, only child 
of late _ vee Scott, esq. of Belford, same 
county. 

Aug. 16. At Hackney, Capt. Thomas 
Haviside, of the Hon. E. I. Company's Ser- 
vice, to eldest dau. of late Wm. Snaith, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Courteenhall, co. North- 
ampton, Thomas Robarts Thelluson, esq. 
to Maria, 6th dau. of Hon. Sir F. Mac- 
naghten, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, at Calcutta. At 
Newington, Samuel Turner Wood, esq. to 
Maria-Woodley, dau. of T. Bigg, esq. of 
New Kent-road. At Pershore, Edw. 
Whitcombe, esq. to Isabella-Anne, dau. of 
late Thos. Hodson, esq. of gs Hall, 
co. York.—--At River, near Dover, the 
Chevalier de Warburg, eldest son of the 
Baron de Warburg, of Austria, to Cathe- 
rine-Nodes, only child of late R. Price, esq. 
and grand-dau. of late J. Nodes, esq. of 
Sheephall Bury, Herts. 

Aug. 20. At Limehouse, Thomas-Edward 
Fearnley, . of Ratcliff-cross, solicitor, 
to Eliza, only dau. of Charles Rich, esq. of 
same place.——At Tottenham, Chas. Rich, 
esq. of Ratcliff-cross, to Miss Maria Tid- 
comb, of Tottenham.——Hen. Packham, 

Gent. Mac. September, 1822. 
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esq. of Tottenham, to Miss Rebecca Foot, 
of same place.——At Marylebone, Mr. J. 
Sumpter, surgeon, of Newport, to Martha, 
dau. of W. Sumpter, esq. of Lisson-grove 
North, New-road. 

Aug. 21. At Mappleton, Benj. Haworth, 
esq. nephew of B. B. Haworth, esq. of Hull 
Bank-house, to Theresa-Arneman, niece of 
late Mrs. Brough, of Rolston, in Holder- 
ness, At Hull, Lieut. John Kidd, of 
East York Militia, to Miss Webster, dau. 
of late Mr. W. of Louth. At Grimsby, 
James Preston, esq. to Miss Goulton, dau. of 
J. Goulton, esq. merchant of that place. 

Aug. 31. At St. Pancras, Wm. Higgins, 
esq. of Hambledon, Hants, to Mary-Amelia, 
widow of late Augustus Calland, esq. of 
Goring. At Wanstead, Wm. Keating, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Marianne-Wharton, 
dau. of Benj. Nind, of Leytonstone. 
At Hackney, T. N. Talfourd, . barrister 
at law, to Rachael, dau. of J. T. Rutt, esq. 
Clapton. 

Sept.2. At Newry, David Bell, esq. to 
Alicia, dau. of late James Atkinson, esq. 

Sept.3. At Braintree, Essex, Rev, Wm, 
Sheepshanks, A. M. Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to Henrietta Goode, 
dau. of Rev. Bernard Seale-——By special 
licence, at Throwley, Francis Bradley, esq. 
of Gore Court, to ane, dau. of Lord 
Harris. Rev. Rich. Bathurst Greenlaw, 
of Isleworth, to Harriet, dau. of Sir R, 
Baker, Berners-street. 

Sept. 4. At South Shields, Rev. T. Har- 
rison, of Firby, to Anna, dau. of late E. 
Inchbald, esq. of Malton. 

Sept. 5. At Westham, John Evans » 
esq. of Plaistow, Essex, son of late J. B. 
esq. of Browns-hill, to Eliza, dau. of Thos. 
Arnold Loxley, esq. of Stratford-green. 
At Northampton, Rev. William » son 
of Rev. Wm. Drake, of Stoke Goldington, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of late T. Beet, esq. of 
Great Houghton. 

Sept.9. At Marylebone, Joseph-Edw. 
son of Sir George Leeds, bart. of Croxton 
Park, to Marian, only dau. of late William 
Thomas Stretton, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Petham, Col. Mulcaster, of 
Barham, to Esther, only dau. of late William 
Harris, esq. of Luddenham, both co. Kent. 
——At Ham, James Dawkins, esq. M. P. 
of Upper Norton, Oxfordshire, to Maria, d. 
of Gen. Gordon Forbes. John Leyces- 
ter Adolphus, esq. M. A. barrister-at-law, to 
Clara, dau. of late Rowland Richardson, 
esq. of Streatham, Surrey. 

Sept.17. At Hatton, co. Warwick, the 
Rev. John Lynes, rector of Elmley Lovett, 
Worcestershire, to Caroline-Sobieski, eld. 
dau. of John Wynne, esq. of Garthmiclio, 
Denbighshire, and grand-dau. of Rev. Dr. 
Parr. 

Sept. 24. The Right Hon. Earl of Li- 
verpool, K.G. to Miss Chester, sister of Sir 
Robert Chester. OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
——o— 


Sin Wm. Herscuer, Knt. LL.D. F.RS. 


Aug. 25. At Slough, near Windsor, 
aged 83, Sir William Herschel, knt. 
of the Guelphie Order, LL.D. F.R.S. 
London and Edinburgh, President of 
the Astronomical Society, Astronomer 
Royal, and Member of nearly all the 
principal scientific bodies of Europe 
and America. This distinguished As- 
tronomer was born at Hanover, Nov. 
15, 1738; his father being a musician, 
brought up his four sons, of whom Sir 
William was the second, to the same 
profession, and placed him, at the age 
of 14, in the band of the Hanoverian 
Foot Guards. Unable, however, long to 
endure the drudgery of such a situation, 
and conscioussof superior proficiency in 
his art, he determined on quitting the 
regiment, and seeking his fortune in 
England, where he arrived about the 
end of the year 1757. After struggling 
with great difficulties in London, he was 
engaged by the Earl of Darlingten, to 
superintend and instruct a military band 
then forming by that Nobleman, in the 
county of Durham, and the opening thus 
afforded contributed so far to increase 
his reputation and connexions, as to in- 
duce him to spend several years after 
the termination of this engagement in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds, Pontefract, 
Doncaster *, &c. where he had many 
scholars, and led the public concerts, 
oratorios, &c. . 

In 1766 he was chosen organist at 
Halifax, a situation he soon after re- 
signed for the more advantageous one 
of organist at the Octagon Chapel at 
Bath. In this great and gay resort of 
fashion, his extraordinary musical ta- 
lents procured him ample employment ; 
and the direction of the public Concerts, 
and his private teaching, produced him 
a considerable income, 

But though fond to euthusiasm of his 
profession +, hjs ardent thirst for know- 
ledge had began for some time past to 
open a nobler field to his exertions, 
While at Halifax, he had commenced a 





* Some interesting anecdotes of Her- 
schel’s early life are given by Dr. Mil- 
ler, in his ** History of Doncaster.” 

+ In the “ Ladies Diary” for 1783, 
Mr. Herschel published a very ingenious 
and profound answer to a very difficult 
prize-question, respecting the vibrations 
of a musical chord, loaded in the middle 
with a small weight. 





course of mathematical reading, and in 
spite of the difficulty of such, studies, 
acquired without assistance a consider- 
able familiarity with the principles both 
of pure and applied mathematics, The 
sublime views disclosed by the modern 
Astronomy had powerfully attracted his 
attention, and when he read of the no- 
ble discoveries made by the assistance 
of the telescope, he was seized with an 
irresistible desire to see with his own 
eyes the wonders he read of. Fortu- 
nately the price of an instrument capa- 
ble of satisfying bis curiosity was be- 
yond his means, and he resolved to at- 
tempt the construction of one for him- 
self. In this arduous task, after encoun- 
tering endless difficulties, he succeeded, 
and in 1774 first saw Saturn in a five 
feet reflecting telescope, made by his 
own hands. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, he now attempted larger teles- 
copes, and soon completed a seven, a 
ten, and a twenty feet reflector, labour- 
ing with such obstinacy as to have ac- 
tually finished no less than 200 object 
mirrors before he could satisfy himSelf 
with the performance of one, 

Astronomy now occupied’so much of 
his attention, that be began to limit his 
professional engagements, and restrict 
the number of his scliglars. 

About the latter end of 1779, he com- 
menced a regular review of the Heavens, 
star by star, with a seven feet reflector, 
and having already continued this up- 
wards of 18 months, he was at Jength 
rewarded on the 13th of March, 1781, 
with the discovery of a new primary 
planet, to which he afterwards gave the 
name of Georgium Sidus, now more ge- 
nerally distinguished by that of Uranus. 

In consequence of this memorable dis- 
covery, the attention of the scientific 
world became fixed upon him, and his 
late Majesty, with a promptitude of li- 
berality which must ever be recorded to 
his honour as a patron of science, en- 
abled him, by the settlement of a band- 
some salary, to discontinue his profes- 
sional exertions, and devote the remainder 
of his life wholly to Astronomy. In con- 
sequence of this arrangement, Herschel 
immediately quitted Bath,~and took up 
his residence at Datchet, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor, where he was no 
sooner established than he entered on a 
career of discovery unexampled, perhaps, 
in the history of science. Having re- 


moved to Slough, he commenced the 
erection of a telescope of yet larger di- 
mensions 
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mensions than any before attempted", 
which he completed in 1787, and aided 
by this stupendous instrument, and by 
others of hardly inferior power, extend- 
ed his researches to every part of the 
heavens, penetrating into regions of 
space of a remoteness eluding calcula- 
tion, and developing views of the con- 
struction of our own system and the 
universe, of a daring sublimity, hardly 
more surprising than the strictness of 
the induction on which they rest. 

In these observations, and the labo- 
rious calculations into which they led, 
he was assisted throughout by his ex- 
cellent sister, Miss Caroline Herschel, 
whose indefatigable and unhesitating 
devotion in the performance of a task 
usually deemed incompatible with fe- 
male habits, surpasses all eulogium +. 

Sir W. Herschel’s discoveries were com- 
municated as they arose to the Royal 
Society, and form an important part of 
the published transactions of that learn- 
ed body from the year 1782 to 1818. 

In 1785 Dr. Herschel discovered a 
volcanic mountain in the Moon, and in 
1787 he made further observations on 
that planet, and found two other vol- 
canoes therein, which emitted fire from 
their summits ; and, in prosecuting his 
inquiries respecting his own planet, he 
has discovered it to be surrounded with 
rings, and to have six satellites. 

Lalande, in his “ History of Atrono- 
my for the year 1806,”" has attempted to 
depreciate the merits of Dr. Herschel’s 
large telescope, and says: “ It has not 
furnished the extraordinary results that 
were expected from it."” What this 
flippant Frenchman expected we know 
not, but there is the evidence of facts 
to prove that its results have not only 
been extraordinary, but that they have 
exceeded the anticipation of its author. 
Had M. Lalande searched the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, he would 
have found that scarcely a single year 
has elapsed from the time that the 
forty feet telescope was constructed to 
the period when he wrote, in which 
there was not some important contri- 
bution to science resulting from its use. 
A few extracts from these papers, re- 





* An ample account of it may be 
seen in the ** Philosophical Transactions 
for 1795.” 

+ Jointly with his sister Caroline, he 
published in a distinct form: ‘ Cata- 
logue of Stars taken from Flamsteed’s 
Observations, and not inserted in the 
British Catalogue, by William Herschel; 
to whith is added a collection of Errata 
that should be noticed in the same vo- 
lume by Carolina Herschel,” fol. 1798. 


Ositruary.—S# W. Herschel. 
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speeting the planet Saturn, will not 
only prove how much this instrument 
effected, but will show the progress of 
his labours. In a paper in the Trans- 
actions for 1790, he says,—*‘ In hopes 
of great success with my forty feet spe- 
culum, I deferred the attack upon Sa- 
turn till that should be finished; and 
having taken an early opportunity of 
directing it to Saturn, the very first mo- 
ment I saw the planet, which was the 
28th of last August, I was presented with 
a view of six of its sAtellites, in‘such a si- 
tuation, and so bright, as rendered it 
impossible to mistake them. The re- 
trograde motion of Saturn amounted to 
nearly 44 minutes per day, which made 
it very easy to ascertain whether the 
stars I took to be satellites really were 
so; and in about two hours and a half 
I had the pleasure of finding that the 
planet had visibly carried them all away 
from their places.” 

In an extract from his journal, printed 
in the Transactions for 1800, we find 
the following entry :—* Oct. 10, 1791. 
I saw the fourth satellite and the ring 
of Saturn in the forty-feet speculum, 
without an eye-glass. The magnifying 
power on that occasion could not exceed 
60 or 70; but the greater penetrating 
power made full amends for the lowness 
of the former. Among other instances 
of the superior effects of penetration 
into space, I should mention the disco 
very of an additional sixth satellite of 
Saturn, on the 28th of August, 1789, 
and of a seventh on the 11th of Sept. 
in the same year, which were first point- 
ed out by this instrument.” 

In another passage of the Transactions 
for 1790, Dr. Herschel speaks still more 
decidedly as to the merits of this teles- 
cope ; be says:—‘* It may appear re- 
markable that these satellites should 
have remained so long unknown to us, 
when for a century and a half past the 
planet to which they belong has been 
the object of almost every astronomer’s 
curiosity, on account of the singular 
phenomenon of the ring. But it will 
be seen from the situation and size of 
the, satellites, that we could hardly ex- 
pect to discover them, till a telescope 
of the dimensions and aperture of my 
forty-feet reflector should be construct- 
ed.” 

Indeed his two discoveries of Saturn’s 
sixth and seventh satellites, would of 
themsélves be’ sufficient to render this 
telescope ever memorable. By means 
of the quintiple belt of spots that Dr. 
Herschel observed round Saturn, he has 
demonstrated the length of the day of 
that planet, and determined its diurnal 
rotation. 


In 
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In the “ Philosophical Transactions’ 
for 1800, there is an interesting memoir 
by Dr. Herschel on the power of teles- 
copes to penetrate into space, that is to 
render sensible very distant and very 
faint objects, which by their want of 
light, would be imperceptible without 
the aid of instruments. It appears to 
him that the greatest amplification can- 
not exceed that produced by a telescope 
of from twenty to twenty-five feet. 

In 1802 Dr. Hersehel laid before the 
Royal Society a catalogue of five thou- 
sand new nebulzx, nebulous stars, plane- 
tary nebulz, and clusters of stars, which 
he had discovered. This catalogue was 
prefaced by an enlarged view of the si- 
deral bodies composing the Universe, in 
which he enumerated twelve species of 
stars of great diversity which enter into 
the construction of the Heavens. 

As an Astronomer he was surpassed 
by no one of the present age, and the 
depth of his scientific research, and ex- 
tent of his observations, rendered bim 
perhaps second only to the immortal 
Newton. 

In consequence of the important ad- 
ditions be had made to the stock of 
knowledge, our Astronomer received 
from the University of Oxford the ho- 
norary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In 17—, be married Mary, widow of 
the late John Pitt, esq. and the acces- 
sion of domestic happiness he experienced 
from this union, while it testified the 
justice of his choice, contributed pow- 
erfully to cherish that calm tranquillity 
of mind which is the native element of 
contemplative philosophy, and the soil 
from which its shoots rise most vigorous 
and most secure, 

In 1816, his present Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to confer on him the de- 
corations of the Guelphic Order of Knight- 
hood. His astronomical observations were 
continued within a few years of his death, 
till his declining strength no longer 
—- pace with the activity of his 
mind, he sunk at length full of years 
and glory, amidst the applause of the 
world, and what was far dearer to him, 
the veneration of his family, and the 
esteem and love of all who knew him. 

Sir William Herschel has left one son, 
who, with his father’s name, inberits his 
distinguished talents. 

The remains of this eminent Astro- 
nomer were on the 7th af Sept. interred 
in Upton Church, Berks, in which pa- 
rish he had many years resided, 





Rev. Dr. Coomse. 
The late Rev. Dr, Coombe, the out- 
lines of whose life we have recordad in 
p. 188, was a native of Philadelphia, im 


the Province of Pennsylvania [his fa- 
ther being a gentleman no less distin- 
guished for his loyalty than for a philo- 
sophic turn of mind]. He received bis 
education at the College of that City, 
and proceeded to the usual degrees of 
Batchelor and Master of Arts. In 1768 
he came to England for Holy Orders, 
and was ordained Deacon by Dr. Terrick, 
Bishop of London, at the age of twenty- 
one. In 177] he was appointed Chap- 
lain to the Marquis of Rockingham, and 
in the same year he returned to Phila- 
delpbia, having been previously admitted 
into Priest’s Orders. At an early period 
of life he was in possession of very valu- 
able preferment in the city of his nati- 
vity, where he was attached by every 
endearing tie, and by very extensive pros- 
pects. But on America declaring her 
Independence of Great Britain, as his 
conduct was regulated by a steady ad- 
herence to bis allegiance, he soon be- 
came obnoxious to the ruling party. He 
was arrested by the Executive Council 
of Philadelphia upon a general charge of 
having uniformly evinced a disposition 
inimical to the cause of America; and 
was sentenced to Augusta County, in 
Virginia ; the execution of which cruel 
and unjust decree, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of many corporate bodies, 
was only interrupted by an illness which 
rendered his removal impracticable. In 
the mean time the British army arrived, 
and under its protection he was enabled 
to reach New York, from whence [with 
a letter of high recommendation from 
the Commissioners, Lord Carlisle, Mr. 
Eden, and Governor Johnstone] he came 
to England (in 1779), content to relin- 
quish his country and connexions solely 
from considerations of conscience, and 
from motives of loyalty to his Sovereign. 
In 1780 Dr. Coombe was nominated 
Chaplain to the Earl of Carlisle, and ac- 
companied bis lordship upon his appoint- 
ment to the Vice-Royalty to Ireland, 
and was there advanced by him to the 
situation of Private Secretary. In 1781 
he obtained from the Lord Lieutenant 
the Rectory of Donagh-Henry, co. Ty- 
rone [which was afterwards resigned], 
and, in the same year was gratified by 
an unsolicited mark of respect from the 
University of Dublin, being admitted by 
that learned body to the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. Upon the breaking up 
of Lord North’s administration in 1783 
he returned to England with Lord Car- 
lisile. In 1789 he bad an offer from Lord 
Auckland to accompany him to the 
Hague as Chaplain to his Embassy, but 
which was declined from motives of prior 
obligation, Dr. Coombe was appointed 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King in 
1794, 
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1794, and was for many years ‘Minister 
of Curzon Chapel. In 1800, through the 
medium of his friend and patron the 
Earl of Carlisle, he was preferred to a 
Prebendal Stall at Canterbury, and in 
1801 he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of that Cathedral to the Vicar- 
age of Tenterden, Kent, and which he 
was permitted to resign in favour of his 
elder son in 1806. In 1808 the Dean 
and Chapter presented him to the Rec- 
tory of St. Michael's, Queenhithe. 

Dr. Coombe was a Member of the 
Committee for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade; and those who were connected 
with him in that benevolent undertak- 
ing, will bear testimony to his abilities 
and zeal in the cause. 

Dr. Coombe was an eloquent and im- 
pressive Preacher; as a Scholar he was 
entitled to a distinguished place among 
the learned of his day; his reading was 
various and extensive, and under the 
veil of an unambitious retirement, he had 
acquired a knowledge of general prin- 
ciples which would have added lustre to 
the highest situations. Among his ac- 
quaintances he had numbered Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Johnson, Goldsmith, Jortin, 
and Beattie, with the latter of whom he 
was in habits of correspondence. He 
also possessed by inheritance the affec- 
tionate friendship of Dr. Franklin. Hence 
his conversation, enriched with literary 
anecdote, and tempered by a refined and 
judicious taste, was both entertaining 
and instructive, while a peculiar bene- 

lence of disposition, joined to the 
most unaffected piety, rendered this 
wise and unpretending man a pattern 
of Christian excellence. 








Lapy Eveanor Ecizanetu Kine. 

Lately. At Wellington, Shropshire, 
aged 64, the Right Hon. Lady Eleanor- 
Elizabeth King, daughter of Edward, 
late Earl of Kingston, and aunt to 
the present Earl. Having become an 
invalid at an early age, and continuing 
such through life, she never entered 
into the conjugal state. Adorned with 
the sweetest manners, eminent in ge- 
nuine piety, she attracted the love and 
reverence of her relatives and friends. 
Adeportment at once gentle and dig- 
nified, conciliated the attachment of 
her servants, who looked up to her as 
to a parent. Her heart was kind, and 
her charities unbounded. They em- 
braced both the spiritual and temporal 
wants of her fellow creatures. After 
the example of her illustrious country- 
man Robert Boyle, she gave away a vast 
number of the best books, complete 
Bibles, New Testaments, the Liturgy, 
and other prayer books, pivus treatises, 


and religious tracts. Staffordshire par- 
tvok largely of her bounty ; for several 
years she resided in it, in the City of 
Lichfield and other places ; and where- 
ever she lived, she was a blessing to the 
neighbourhood. Fervent without enthu- 
siasm, devout without superstition, mu- 
nificent without ostentation, her me- 
mory will be dear to those who knew 
her best, and admired ber unobtrusive 
virtues. She lived and died a steady 
but candid member of the Church of 
England, to which, as well as to her 
sex, she may justly be deemed to have 
been an honour, 





Baroness Norwoop. 

July 21. In Great Denmark-street, 
Dublin, in her 65th year, the Right 
Hon. Grace, Baroness Norwood, in ber 
own right. Her Ladysbip married June 
2, 1778, Jobn Toler, Lord Norbury, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pieas, by whom she had issue, Ist. Da- 
niel: 2. Hector John, married Jan. 1, 
1808, Elizabeth, only daughter of Wil- 
liam Brabazon, esq. and niece of Sir 
Anthony Brabazon, bart. of Newpark, 
co. Mayo. 3. Isabella: 4. Letitia, mar- 
ried March 8, 1813, William Browne, 
esq. of Browne’s Hill, co. Carlow. Her 
Ladyship is succeeded in the Barony of 
Norwood by her eldest son, the Hon, 
Daniel Toler, now Lord Norwood, Ba- 
ron Norwood of Knockalton, co. Tippe- 
rary, who is also heir apparent to the 
Barony of Norbury. 





Sir T. J. Mercatre, Bart. 

4ug.15. At Fern Hill, Berks, aged 
39, Sir Theophilus-John Metcalfe, bart. 
He was the eldest son of the late Sir 
Thomas-Theophilus Metcalfe, M.P. by 
Susannah -Sophia-Selina, daughter of 
John Debonaire, esq. of the Cape of 
Good Hope, who died Sept. 10, 1815. 
Sir T. Theophilus was created a Baronet 
Dec. 11, 1802 ; and died Nov. 17, 1813. 





Sir Joun Mac Grecor Murray, Bart. 

Lately. Sir John Mac Gregor Murray, 
of Lanrick Castle, bart. and Chief of his 
Clan; and a few days afterwards his 
brother, Col. Alexander. They were both 
distinguished officers in the service of 
the East India Company. Sir John’s ta- 
lents rendered him eminently service- 
able in the high and important office of 
Commissary and Auditor-General in Ben- 
gal. His advice and experienced sugges- 
tions were essentially useful to Sir John 
Macpherson when Governor General, in 
carrying into effect, with firmness and 
resolution, a requisite plan of retrench- 
ment and financial reform, the benefits 
of which have, and will be felt, as long 


as 
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as we hold our empire in the East. The 
integrity of these proceedings, and the 
ability and vigour with which Sir John 
conducted a difficult department of lead- 
ing importance, raised the Government 
in public opinion: and by that princi- 
pally, in that remote country, a few of 
the sons of Japhet rule over one hun- 
dred millions of the descendants of Shem. 
Colonel Alexander had at an early pe- 
riod distinguished himself professionally 
on the Continent. His services were 
conspicuous and gallant in India, 
where he latterly occupied the sta- 
tion of Commander in Chief, and Mem- 
ber of Council on the Bencoolen Esta- 
blishment. A third brother, Colonel Pe- 
ter, filled with credit to himself, and sa- 
tisfaction to his employers, the high sta- 
tion of Adjutant General in Bengal. He 
fell in action at sea, when returning a 
second time from India. During a dif- 
ficult and turbulent period at home, the 
Chieftain of the ancient Clan of the Mae 
Gregors, raised a fine regiment of 1000 
men for the service of Government. It 
was efficiently commanded by Col. Alex- 
ander, with bis surviving brother, Ro- 
bert, an old and good Cavalry officer, as 
one of the Lieut.-Colonels, and his sun, 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander, an officer of much 
promise, as one of his Majors. 

The private characters of these esti- 
mable brothers were as amiable and be- 
neficent, as their public character was 
valuable and useful. Where distress was 
to be relieved, merit encouraged, de- 
spondency cheered, or innocence defend- 
ed, these kind-hearted men appeared in 
the foremost ranks of benevolent exer- 
tion. Hundreds with more or less, and 
even with no claim on their hospitality 
and friendship, experienced their sup- 
port, kindness, and attention, in the 

our of difficulty and need. To be as 
benevolent as the Murray family, be- 
came nearly proverbial in India, Those 
who knew them will say, that in what 
we have imperfectly expressed, we have ra- 
ther fallen short of, than exceeded their 
merits. Erultat animus, maxrimorum 
virorum memoriam percurrens. 

The young Chief, Sir Evan John Mac 
Gregor Murray, held a high military of- 
fice in India ; and his many honourable 
wounds evince his enterprize and gal- 
lantry in the field. He is nearly allied 
by marriage to the ‘illustrious family of 
Athol; and he inherits the virtues and 
excellent qualities of his lamented father. 





Rev. Witttam Beritye. 

July 16. At Colert House, Berkshire, 
where he resided during the summer 
months,'the Rev. William Berille, of 
King-street, Porttan-square, M.A. Rec- 





tor of Exford, in the county of Somer- 
set, Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Manchester, and formerly Fel- 
low of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Few persens will be more lamented 
than this truly amiable and excellent 
man, of whose meritorious life, perhaps 
the following sketch may not be unac- 
ceptable. 
scended from an antient family, of 
which he was the sole representative, 
Mr. Berille’ was born in the City of 
Lincoln, where he received the first ru- 
diments of a classical education, and was 
at an early age admitted a Pensiuner of 
Peter House, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Here by talents and assiduity 
he commanded the esteem of his seniors, 
and when at the usual time he took his 
first degree; his name stvod high in the 
list of Wranglers. Shortly after obtain- 
ing these academical honours, he was 
elected a Fellow of his College, and re- 
ceiving Holy Orders, settled in London, 
where for many years he excited the at- 
tention of the public as an admired 
preacher, first at the Chapel of Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
afterwards at that of Spring Gardens. 
He was also the author of several suc- 
cessful literary efforts, though in conse. 
quence of a want of cunfidence in his own 
abilities, he would never allow his name 
to be affixed to any of his works. Be- 
sides other productions of equal merit, 
the public is indebted to his pen fora 
very able defence of Hammend, whom 
Dr. Johnson had unmercifully criticised 
in his ‘* Lives of the British Poets,” and 
for gn elegant translation of ** Numa 
Pompilius,” from the original French 
of Monsieur de Horian. His sermons, 
which bad always practical utility for 
their object, were free from sectarian 
violence, and breathed the genuine spi- 
rit of Christian charity. Firmly attach- 
ed to the Church of England, he avoid- 
ed all subjects of theological contro- 
versy, and contented himself with teach- 
ing the truth of the Gospel, and en- 
forcing the virtues it inculcates, His 
delivery was dignified, and his language, 
always correct and classical, often dis- 
played the higher powers of impassioned 
eloquence, It is but justice to add, that 
in a review of the comparative merits 
of the then contemporary preachers of 
the Metropolis, published not long te- 
fare his death, by the late Mr. Jerning- 
ham, no trifling praise was allowed to 
the lamented subject of this article, 
who at that time was the proprietor 
and morning preacher of Spring Gar- 
dens Chapel. Having been presented 


by his College to a living in Somerset- 
shire, Mr. Berille resigned his Fellow- 
ship, 
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ship, and married the widow of the late 
William Rochfort, esq. and daughter of 
Henry Sperling, of Dyns Hill, in the 
county of Essex, esq. From his first 
arrival in London, and more particularly 
after his union with this lady, he lived 
in the most polished circles of the capi- 
tal, where his hospitality and urbanity 
will be long remembered. As a come 
panion, a scholar, and a preacher, he 
cannot fail to be generally regretted, 
while to the few who enjoyed his inti- 
macy, the loss is irreparable. 

That suavity of manners which was 
his peculiar characteristic, seemed only 
the index of a mind of corresponding 
benevolence. The firmest friend, the 
most devoted husband, and the fondest 
father, he extended his good wishes and 
good offices to all mankind, He was in 
the strictestsense a philanthropist, and 
the author of this article, after a fami- 
liar intercourse of more than forty years, 
can take it upon himself to assert, that 
from the lips of Mr. Berille (who was 
always the zealous advocate of the ab- 
sent, the injured, and the helpless) he 
never heard drop an expression calcu- 
lated in the remotest degree to give 
pain to his fellow man. 

To scientific and classical attainments 
of the highest order, be united an ex- 
tensive knowledge of modern literature ; 
and to the purest morals, the most libe- 
ral principles. That with such preten- 
sions to clerical preferment, he should 
not have attained the first honours of 
his profession, which no one deserved 
better than himself, can only be attri- 
buted to a noble independence of con- 
duct, which made him disdain to solicit 
favours, and to an excess of modesty 
and diffidence inherent in bis character, 
which kept from the world at large a 
full knowledge of those qualities of mind 
and heart which endeared him to his fa- 
mily, and to a small circle of attached 
friends, among whom no one loved him 
better, or laments him more, than he 
to whom the melancholy task has de- 
volved of offering this tribute to his me- 
mory. 








Mr. WitttamM Butter. 

The late Mr. William Butler (see p. 
189) was a native of St, John’s, near 
Worcester, where he was born Oct. 12, 
1748. Splendid lineage conferred upon 
him none of its honours, nor was he 
anxious.to claim them. Without affect- 


ing to undervalue high-birth when it is 
illustrated by the talent or virtue of its 
possessor, he felt no wish to have his 
pedigree traced to remote antiquity or 
great ancestors. His father enjoyed a 
very moderate competency, arising from 
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the cultivation of a small farm. If, how- 
ever, his advantages of fortune were 
slender, he derived from his parents a 
better inberitance than that which mere 
fortune can bestow. The plain good 
sense, the strong and healthy constitu- 
tion, and the independence of character 
which distinguished the son, were here- 
ditary qualities; while to the admoni- 
tions of a mother, strengthened by 
the prudent frugality of her table, he 
owed that obedience to the temperate 
dictates of nature in the choice and love 
of simple diet, which be inflexibly evinced 
in riper years. Mr. Butler received his 
education at the academy of Mr, Fell, in 
Worcester, which belonged to the So- 
ciety. usually denominated Quakers ; 
and bis youthful connexion with that 
respectable class of practical Christians 
excited in his mind prepossessions very 
favourable to their character, which were 
ever afterwards retained. From Mr. 
Fell’s school he removed to another kept 
by Mr. Aird, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of land-surveying, a 
profession he intended’to follow. Being 
disappointed, however, in this expecta- 
tion, and having acquired considerable 
knowledge, and also an excellent style 
of penmanship, he resolved to try his 
fortune as a Teacher in that great mart 
of talent and wealth, the Metropolis ; 
he accordingly quitted Worcester in 
1765; and from that period (being then 
only in his 17th year) he wholly main- 
tained himself by his own exertions. A 
situation was soon obtained by him as 
assistant in a respectable academy at 
Clapton, near Hackney ; which, how- 
ever, he left after a continuance of some 
years. Nature had not formed him for 
a dependant, and he had about him that 
confidence in his capabilities which is 
the property of vigorous minds. He 
therefore embarked as a teacher of Writ- 
ing and Geography in London and its 
vicinity *, 

Mr. Butler might claim a fair, and 
even a superior distinction as an able 
penman ; he diligently copied and imbibed 
the various excellencies of Masters emi- 
nent in caligraphy ; particularly those 
of Bland, his great favourite ; upon the 
model of whose penmanship his own 





* In the year 1775 Mr. Butler married 
Miss Olding, daughter of the Rev. John 
QOlding, a Dissenting Minister at Dept- 
ford. Mrs. Butler for many years kept 
a respectable school in London: the ex- 
ercise of her useful talents in this situ- 
ation, her kindness of heart, and her 
domestic virtues, proved a valuable ac- 
quisition as the means of bringing up 4 
numerous family. 
free, 
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free, tasteful, and elegant running-hand 
was formed. But the great reputation 
and success which he attained sprang 
from a different source; they flowed 
from the improvements introduced by 
bim into the mode of instruction in Writ- 
ing and Geography. The former branch 
of education acquired under his care a 
usefulness and an elevation which it had 
not before possessed. He perceived that 
a Writing-master has it in his power to 
introduce a copious store of miscellane- 
ous information into the schools that he 
attends by means of a judicious choice 
of copies, particularly geographical ones, 
(sacred and profane,) and such as con- 
tain historical facts, dates in chronology, 
and biographical notices of characters 
illustrious for ‘* deeds of excellence and 
high renown.” The plan was original ; 
it had therefore upon it the impress of 
genius: there was no laure] picked up 
which had fallen from the brow of any 
predecessor. 

Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps. 

They who have slumbered over the 
copies in general use, consisting of a few 
uninviting, worn-out moral distichs and 
apothegms, which are quickly dissipated 
from the transcriber’s head and heart, 
would be surprised at the cumbinations 
of knowledge involved in those adopted 
by Mr. Butler; and when it is added, 
that the scholar was directed to consult 
an Atlas for the geegraphy, and a bio- 
graphical work for the notices of emi- 
nent characters which they contained, 
and that the facts recorded in them were 
further elucidated by question and ex- 
planation, it will be perceived how a les- 
son in writing was rendered the medium 
of valuable information. 

A yet more extensive and permanent 
benefit was conferred on the rising ge- 
neration by the many useful and inge- 
nious works which Mr.Butler published. 
In aid of the plan of combining general 
knowledge with bis own immediate pur- 
suits, he composed the “ Arithmetical 
Questions ;” “‘ Exercises on the Globes ;” 
** Chronological Exercises ;” and “Geo- 
graphical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment ;” with other works, all of which 
have received high commendation, both 
for the novelty of their plan, and forthe ex- 
tensive reading and industrious research 
which they display. It is not here in- 
tended to enumerate, much less to ana- 
lyse, all the works which the indefatiga- 
ble industry and literary zeal of Mr. But- 
ler induced him to publish. The favour 
with which they have been received by 
the public ; the station which they oc- 
cupy, not only in the youthful library, 
but also in that of the adult; and the 
praise bestowed upon them by those who 
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have themselves been deservedly praised, 
and whose suffrage is therefore valuable, 
preclude any such necessity. It may, 
however, be said, that such is the va- 
riety and extent of the information which 
they contain, that no young person could 
pass an hour in any intelligent company 
where the conversation should rise above 
the ordinary spirit of social intercourse, 
without being qualified by a perusal of 
them to adduce something which might 
sustain and bear a part in the discourse. 

Of the high tone of moral and religious 
sentiment uniformly inculcated in them, 
an idea may be formed from tbe follow- 
ing sentence, which is takerr from an ad- 
mirably written preface in one of the 
works before mentioned: “In the mean 
time, without undertaking a formal de- 
fence of every question in this collection 
(the Arithmetical Questions), | am en- 
couraged to hope that the candid and se- 
rious part of the public will approve of 
a design (how imperfectly soever it may 
have been executed) which has for its 
object to facilitate the path of science ; 
to allure the learner to mental exertions; 
to impress an early veneration and love 
for civil and religious liberty; to exhibit 
the beauty of virtue, and the fatal con- 
sequences of vice and profligacy ; to hold 
up to the admiration of the rising gene- 
ration characters eminent for patriotism, 
benevolence, and general philanthropy ; 
and to their detestation and abhorrence 
those of despots, tyrants, and persecutors ; 
to inculcate rational and manly ideas of 
government; and to enforce just notions 
concerning the inferior orders of society.” 
These excellent ideas were always kept 
in view by Mr. Butler: bis works are in- 
deed elementary, but they are the ave- 
nues which conduct to knowledge ; and 
by the aid of which individuals, reasem- 
bering that in their youthful studies 
‘such things were, and were most pre- 
cious to them,’ may be tempted to ex- 
plore its inward recesses.” 

As a practical teacher, Mr. Butler had 
few superiors. It was bis favourite opi- 
nion, that splendid talents are neither 
necessary nor even desirable in an jn- 
structor, The faculty of calling forth, 
and afterwards condensing the learner’s 
attention, and of raising a confidence in 
the qualifications of the Master—vigi- 
lance, method, and regularity—and an 
intimate acquaintance with the wants of 
children, were, in his estimation, the lead- 
ing requisites for a good teacher. In all 
these he was admirably qualified. With 
what energy he endeavoured to commu- 
nicate his own zeal to the scholar ; to fix 
the wandering thought, and prevent “ in- 
struction from being poured into the 


heedless ear,” will be long senean® 
y 
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by those who received or witnessed his 
instructions : he was “ ali eye, all ear :” 
nor will they forget the many incidental 
remarks, not only intellectual but mo- 
ral, which were made by him during the 
hours of tuition ; and which, by connect- 
ing present experience with past years, 
may have become the inspiring rule of 
conduct. A lesson given by the revered 
subject of this memoir was a lesson both 
of wisdom and of virtue. 

Among the benefits resulting from Mr. 
Butler’s mode of engrafting so much ge- 
neral knowledge on his own particular 
line of instruction, was that of its ena- 
bling him to avail himself of those great 
political events and discoveries in science 
which have for the last thirty years ri- 
vetted the public attention. They were 
rendered by him subservient to geogra- 
phical acquisitions ; he was accustomed 
to say, that great generals, such as Buo- 
naparte then was, in the height of his 
military glory, were among the best prac- 
tical teachers of geography ; for by their 
locomotive powers, and their rapid and 
extensive projects, they compelled the 
public to trace places, rivers, and dis- 
tricts, which, but for the light thrown 
upon them by their progress, would per- 
haps have remained in obscurity. On all 
the passing events of the day, by which 
the interests of mankind were more or 
less affected, Mr. Butler kept a vigilant 
eye, in order to impress them into his 
service as a teacher. If a battle was 
fought, and a hero fell while sustaining 
the glories of his country, or if a planet 
was discovered by a philosopher at Pa- 
lermo or Bremen, the pupil was imme- 
diately directed to seek in an Atlas the 
place consecrated to remembrance by so 
prominent a fact. Such an opportunity 
of increasing to-day’s stock of knowiedge 
was not deferred till to-morrow—a mor- 
row, which, like that designed by Lady 
Macbeth for Duncan, might “ never be.’’ 

That an instructor who was thus ac- 
tive and energetic, thus gifted and ac- 
complished, should have his labours 
crowned with success, may naturally be 
ex ed; and it may with truth be said, 
that Mr. Butler was the most popular 
instructor in his line of the present times. 
Of the public favour, which followed him 
even to the extreme verge of existence, 
no better proof need be adduced than 
that of his having several new engage- 
ments offered to him in his 73d year. 

It may perhaps be thought that too 
high an importance bas been assigned to 
Mr. Butler’s labours. Let, however, the 
multiplicity of his engagements and the 
lengthe period to which they were 
protracted, be considered ; let it also be 
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remembered, that his efforts were direct- 
ed to that sex, upon whose conduct much 
of the character and welfare of society at 
large depend ; that the early germ of life 
is entrusted to the mother's care, and 
that it is her skill and diligence, or ig- 
norance and neglect which determine 
whether it shall wither or produce fruit, 
and the true value of the exertions now 
recorded will be duly acknowledged. “ A 
race of virtuous and moral mothers,” 
says a learned Prelate, “ will produce a 
race of virtuous and moral children. Nor 
is it merely in the relation of mother and 
child that the influence is perceived ; 
the character of the domestics will greatly 
depend upon the character of the mis- 
tress.” When therefore the extent, the 
duration, and the object of Mr. Butler’s 
services are considered, he may be said 
to have exerted a moral and intellectual 
influence upon mankind of great and 
durable importance. He was a blessing 
in his generation. 

Through the whole of his life Mr. 
Butler was actuated by those sentiments 
which draw a strong line of demarcation 
between the useless and the valuable 
member of society. He began his ca- 
reer with a determination to be eminent 
and to do good. “ To add something to 
the system of life, and to leave the world 
wiser and better for his existence,” was, 
as he expressed himself, his governing 
principle of conduct. The means by 
which he determined to accomplish the 
purposes of his laudable ambition were, 
a rigid economy and improvement of 
time, and a steadiness of pursuit ener- 
getically directed to one object. To say 
that he was diligent when compared 
with those who ‘‘ neither toil nor spin,” 
or that the precious talent of time was 
not wasted in folly or vice, is but nega- 
tive praise. He was the most industrious 
of the industrious. Regarding employ- 
ment as the best security of virtue* and 
happiness every moment was occupied. 
The fragments of time, which though 
small as parts, yet as an aggregate be- 
come important, were carefully gathered 
up. Tbrough the greater part of his life 
he rose at five o’clook, both in winter and 
summer ; and he often said, that durin 
his very extensive range of biographica 
reading he met with very few instances 
of eminent characters who did not rise 
early. The utmost punctuality was ob- 
served in every engagement; every thing 
was systematized and planned. In what- 





* The receipt for success in life given 
by a lady of great good sense to Mr, But- 
ler in his early days was, “‘ to work 
hard ; to live bard ; and to pray hard.”’ 
ever 








ever was read or done, his thoughts were 
perpetually employed in searching out 
every principle that could enable him to 
reach excellence in bis line. He had the 
happy faculty of bringing the ample 
stores of knowledge with which his mind 
was.enriched to bear on those subjects 
immediately connected with it; all men- 
tal acquisitions were brought under sub- 
servience to this design. Early in life 
he read much in controversial divinity ; 
it was afterwards laid aside, as produc- 
tive of little practical utility. For the 
same reason he carefully avuided that 
delightful walk of literature which is 
decorated with the flowers of romance, 
which, however attractive for their beauty 
and fragrance, rarely yield substantial 
benefit to their admirers. Common sense 
was indeed his distinguishing mental fa- 
culty; ** Whatever was beyond it, was 
rejected.” He possessed in a superior 
degree that sound judgment« which ne- 
ver grasps at improbabilities, or forms 
visionary schemes; but which, knowing 
the intimate union between cause and 
effect, foresees consequences, and there- 
fore selects the best means of securing 
a desirable end. 

Highly as this excellent man was es- 
teemed for his unremitted public ser- 
vices and intellectual attainments, the 
sentiment of love and respect was fur- 
ther strengthened by the qualities which 
embellished his moral character. A strict 
probity, an inviolable regard to truth, 
andan honourable independence of mind, 
were always apparent. He was a gener- 
ous benefactor ; his diffusive benevolence 
was equally an impulse of nature and a 
sense of duty. Inferiors were treated 
with kindness and affability, and great 
anxiety was shewn not to say or do any 
thing which could render their situa- 
tion, as inferiors, painful to the feelings. 
Whatever was mean and dishonourable, 
excited warm indignation ; and a keen 
and vivid sense of impropriety of con- 
duct extended itself not only to those 
more glaring acts of wrong which dis- 
grace individuals, but also to those mi- 
nute deficiencies in behaviour, and to 
that absence of attention to the feelings 
of others, both in word and deed, which 
too often blemish the intercourse of so- 
ciety. The moral excellencies now spoken 
of were the result of a benevolent beart 
and a well-disciplined mind ; but they 
rested on that basis which was deemed 
by their possessor the surest foundation 
of virtue—a principle of religion. The 
Christian dispensation was regarded as a 
beautiful and salutary code of laws and 
scheme of moral government admirably 
adapted to the wants and character of 
man in his passage through ¢his world ; 
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but it was bailed with peculiar joy, as 
bringing life and immortality to light by 
the resurrection of Christ, and which he 
considered as affording the sole ground 
for hope to mankind of a future existence. 

Mr. Butler, in October, 1821, reached 
his 74th year. His labours bad conti- 
nued more than half a century, and dur- 
ing that long period he had enjoyed, 
with a brief exception, an unclouded 
day of health. His constitution, which 
was among the choicest gifts of nature, 
had been improved by exercise, tempe- 
rate habits, and that “ soul's refreshing 
green,” a cheerful and good temper. The 
apparently unimpaired state of his health 
during the last year justified the expec- 
tation that, he would be yet spared many 
years to the world, and that death would 
arrive at last, not through any specific 
malady, but by the springs of life being 
gradually worn out. But He who wisely 
as well as benevolently determines the 
bounds of mortal habitatioti and exist- 
ence, bad decreed otherwise. On the 
13th of May, after having in the morn- 
ing attended a school in which he had 
taught 49 years, Mr. Butler was at- 
tacked by a painful disorder incident to 
age, which baffled skilful medical treat- 
ment, and finally terminated his life on 
the first of August following. Ifhis days 
of activity had been eminently bright 
and useful, the last hours of life gave a 
new lustre and efficacy to his character. 
The severity of his complaint was borne 
with fortitude and exemplary patience ; 
the moments in which he was free from 
acute suffering were anxiously employed 
in an affectionate concern for the inte- 
rests of others, and more especially in 
those serious contemplations and reli- 
gious exercises which became his situa- 
tion. His two favourite portions of Scrip- 
ture the [lth of John, and that sublime 
and cunsolitary chapter, the 1 5th of Corin- 
thians, were frequently read to him ; and 
their promises cheered the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

In estimating the value of such a man 
as Mr. Butler, it will appear from what 
has been said that we should combine 
his moral principle with his literary em- 
ployments ; these were formed into du- 
ties, which he most conscientiously dis- 
charged. And though he did not create 
new systems of science, he will be long 
remembered in a large and respectable 
circle of pupils, to whom he communi- 
cated solid information, examples of vir- 
tue, and the means of happiness; and 
who in an age fruitful of knowledge, bas 
by his writings instructed, and will still 
continue to instruct, the rising genera~- 
tion. He was one of those men, the 


remembrance of whom will be always 
"agreeable, 














agreeable, and whose virtues will live 
and have a force beyond the grave. 

Mr. Butler died at his residence at 
Hackney, of which parish he was one of 
the oldest inhabitants; and was interred 
by his own desire in the burying-ground 
at that place attantied to the Meeting- 
house of the Rev. H. F. Burder. 





Percry Byssue Sueiiey,- Eso. 

July 8. Supposed to have perished at 
sea, in a storm, somewhere off Via 
Reggia, on the coast of Italy, between 
Leghorn and the Gulf of Spezia, Percey 
Bysshe Shelley, Esq. He went out 
a sailing in a little schooner, in com- 
pany with his friend Capt. Williams, son 
of Capt. John Williams, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Bengal Infantry, 
and lately exchanged from the 8th 
Light Dragoons to the @ist Fusileers. 
He had been to Pisa, and was returning 
to his country abode at Lerici. The 
boat has since been found capsized. 
Mr. Shelley was the eldest son of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, Bart. M.A. of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, of which Society 
his son was for a short time a member. 
He married a daughter of Mr. Godwin 
by the celebrated Mary Wolstonecraft, 
and was an intimate friend of Lord 
Byron and Mr. Leigh Hunt. The wives of 
Mr. Shelley and Capt. Williams were 
both at Leghorn overwhelmed with 
grief. 

Mr. Shelley is unfortunately too well 
known for his infamous novels and 
poems. He openly professed himself an 
atheist. His works bear the following 
titles: ** Prometheus Chained.” ‘‘ Alas- 
tor, or the Spirit of Solitude ; and other 
Poems, 1816.” ‘Queen Mab.” “ Cenci.” 

It has been stated that Mr. Shelley 
had gone to Pisa to establish a periodical 
work, with the assistance of Lord Byron 
and Mr. Leigh Hunt. 





Joun Ine is, Eso. 

4ug.7. Suddenly, at his house in 
Mark-lane, aged 74, Jobn Inglis, Esq. 
of the long-established and respectable 
house of Inglis, Ellice, and Co, The 
sensation it produced on Change and at 
Lioyd’s was uniform and general, for he 
had been long known and respected as 
a British Merchant of the old schvol. 
Regular in his habits, systematic in his 
conduct, and unassuming in his man- 
ners, he leaves behind him a character 
much esteemed. He was a director of 
the East India Company, and of the 
East ludia Docks, and Chairman of the 
London Docks, the colours of which, in 
token of respect, were hoisted half-mast 
high. 

The tives ‘of the agriculturist and the 
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man of business, may be compared to 
the simplicity of the plough and the 
complicated machinery of the cotton 
mill.—The one affords a straight furrow, 
and is productive of the means of ex- 
istence ; the other, with its thousand 
complicated movements, does no more, 

Mr. Inglis, for the last seven months, 
had laboured under a great depression 
of spirits. Every trifling affair alarmed 
and agitated him; and there was no 
doubt in the minds of the jury, that he 
was in a state of mental derangement 
at the time of his lamented death. T. W. 





Mrs. ExizaseTa De Missy. 

July 28. At Miss Hakewill’s, in Craw- 
ford-street, in her 89th year, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. Cwsar De Missy, one 
of his Majesty’s French Chaplains at St. 
James's, who died Aug. 10, 1775. 

This truly-estimable woman was the 
second wife of Mr. De Missy; and contri- 
buted to “The Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century,” some particu- 
lars of her lamented husband, which Mr. 
Nichols describes as “the amiable ef- 
fusions of friendship, enlivened by con- 
jugal veneration,” (see vol. VIF. p. 107.) 

Possessing an excellent understanding, 
improved by reading and reflection, and 
naturally of a religious turn of mind, 
Mrs. De Missy participated in all her bus- 
band’s studies; and admiring him for 
his talents, while she loved him for his 
virtues, it was ever a source of gratifica- 
tion to her to know that he considered 
her as an “‘help meet to him.” She 
survived him 47 years, many of which 
she p i in composing, with the aid 
of a good memory, Sermons from the 
notes he had left, which, with some 
manuscript volumes of Mr. De Missy's, 
she has bequeathed to the British Mu- 
seum. She was pious, discreet, and cha- 
ritable, a virtue which a prudent cco- 
nomy enabled her, though with a very 
limited income, to practise. As she ne- 
ver formed any new acquaintances to 
supply the chasm that death created, the 
number of ber friends at her advanced 
period of life, were necessarily few, and 
for some years confined to the family 
with whom she had resided during her 
widowhood, whom she regarded with al- 
most maternal tenderness, and whose 
endeavours to render the last eight years 
of her life easy and comfortable (during 
which, from the effect of an accident 
she had been confined to ber bed) were 
always received with the most affection- 
ate gratitude. Till within the last three 
months she continued to derive amuse- 
ment from her books, when they gradu- 
ally lost their interest. Those who sur- 
rounded her at the last awful —— 
ong 
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long remember with respect and vene- 
ration, her pious gratitude for all the 
blessings she had experienced, the Chris- 
tian hopes that marked her peaceful 
end, her calm but cheerful acquiescence 
in the Divine decree that summoned her 
to that Heaven towards which her de- 
sires had long pointed. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon aND ITs Environs. 


Lately. Rev. Rob. Baynes, son of Capt. 
Baynes, R.N. 

n Gloucester-street, Queen-square, aged 
78, Isaac Pitcher, esq. 

Aug. 7. In Park-street, 83, the relict of 
Jos. Shapland, esq. of Bristol. 

Aug. 12. In Northampton-sq. 66, Sarah, 
wife of P. Bodkin, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Clapham, 51, Elizabeth, 
wife of H. Scrivenor, esq. 

Aug. 16. Aged 81, Robt. Crawford, esq. 
of Nelson’s-place, Kent Road. 

Aug. 17. In Berners-street, at an ad- 
vanced age, James Elmslie, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Finchley, Mr. Brisco Ray, 
partner in the firm of Flint and Ray, Graf- 
ton House. 

Aug. 18. At Paddington, 65, Grome 
Spence, esq. late Maritime Surveyor to the 
Admiralty. 

Aug. i9. At Pentonville, Susanna, dau. 
of S. L. Gifford, esq. Middle Temple.—In 
Gloucester-place, the relict of late Cromwéll 
Price, esq. 

Aug. 20. 
Glover, esq. 

Aug. 24. In Great Russell-st. aged 14, 
James, eldest son of late Jas. Edwards, esq. 
of Harrow-on-the-hill. (See vol. LXXXVI. 
i. p. 181.) 

Aug. 25. After a few days illness, pro- 
duced by the extraction of a tooth, John 
Mackinder, esq. surgeon, New Road. He 
was liberal and just to his professional bre- 
thren, kind, attentive, and humane to his 

tients, and, as a husband, father, brother, 
riend, or master, he had few equals. 

Aug. 26. Mary-Louisa, wife of Mr. W. 
Gwinnell, of Doctors’-Commons. 

At Isleworth, 82, the relict of late Alder- 
man Robson, of York. 

In Upper Seymour-st. 56, Sam. Keke- 
wich, esq. of Peamore, Devon. 

Aug. 27. Frances, wife of Mr. John 
Brandon, of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Aged 78, Capt. Wm. Fenn Moppett, of 
Horsleydown. 

Aug. 28. At Woodford, B. I. Friedman, 
esq. At Brockwell Hall, near Dulwich, 
Miss Susanna Hobson. 

Aug. 30. Aged 83, Mrs. Sayer, of 
Southampton-row, Russell-square. 

Aug. 31. In Green-st. Grosvenor-square, 
after a few hours illness, aged 93, Mrs. 


In St. James’s-street, Rich. 
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Mary Milles, sister of the late Richard 
Milles, esq. of North Elmham, co. Norfolk, 
and Nackington, Kent. Her example, as a 
‘ae Christian, was manifested throughout 

er long life. She was affable and kind tg 
all, and proved herself the orphan’s friend. 

Sept. 2. At Kensington, 78, Anne, re- 
lict of Jas. Taylor, esq. of Clarges-street, 
many years in his late Majesty’s household. 

Sept. 3. Rich. Birt, esq. of John-street, 
Adelphi. 

Sept. 4. 
ton, esq. 

In Park Crescent, aged 81, John Wels- 
ford, esq. late of Crediton. 

At Clapham-common, John Dennis, esq. 
of Alverton, near Penzance. 

Sept.8. In Upper Castle-st. Leicester- 
square, aged 72, Mr. Geo. Steinbach. 

Sept.17. At Teddington, Eliz. wife of 
Mr. Serjeant Marshall. 

Beprorpsuire.— Aug. 8. At Leighton 
Buzzard, Serjeant Major Whitehead, of the 
Bedfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry. He had 
previously filled the same situation in the 
14th Light Dragoons, and served in most 
of the engagements on the continent. His 
body was interred with the usual military 
honours. Most of the members of the 
corps attended the ceremony, the solemnity 
of which had an impressive effect. He has 
left a widow, a native of Spain, and four 
children, to lament their loss—one born in 
Spain, one in France, one in Ireland, and 
the youngest in England. 

Berksuire.— Aug. 26. In Windsor Cas- 
tle, 81, Mr. J. M’Lean, a poor knight of 
Windsor. He had been 40 years in the 29th 
regiment, many years in the Life Guards, 
aud lately an Ensign in 2d bat. Royal Vete- 
rans, making a total of 68 years service. 

BuckINGHAMSHIRE. — . At the 
Vicarage, Lavendon, John Grifkth Temple, 
son of Christopher T. esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Cameripcesuire.—Lately. At Dalham, 
near Newmarket, John Murray, esq. for- 
merly Capt. and Adjutant in the Cambridge 
Volunteers. 

Dersysuire.— Sept. 2. At Shirley, 73, 
Mrs. Pollen. 

Devonsuire.—Lately. At Sidmouth, of 
consumption, Maria, only dau. of Rev. J. R. 
Deverell, of Castle Batham, and d-dau. 
of late Walter Ruding, esq. of Westcotes, 
near Leicester. 

At Bickleigh, Elizabeth, wife of Rev. J. 
Carew. 

At Totness, 17, Henrietta, dau. of Wm. 
D. Taunton, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Stoke, neat Plymouth, Mar- 
garet, widow of late Dr. Robinson, of Sher- 
burne. 

4ug. 11. At Sidmouth, 54, Mr. Samuel 
Hale, of the Guildhall Coffee-house, Lon- 
don. 

Aug. 15. Capt. Griffey, of the sloop Al- 
bion, of Bideford. 


In Mark-lane, 78, Amos Hay- 


Aug. 
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Aug. 31. At Exeter, 75, Mr. G. Levy, 
of the island of Guernsey. 

Dorsersuire.—Lately. Mrs. Rolls. Her 

jiety was sincere, her judgment acute, and 
temper even. She was, with the ex- 
ception of the cabin boy, the only = 
saved at the wreck of the transport Cathe- 
rine, along with two other transports Venus 
and Piedmont, as well as three merchant 
ships, the Thomas, Golden-grove, and Eo- 
lus, lost near Weymouth, in 1795. 

Aged 86, Tryphena, relict of late Joseph 
Olive, esq. Alderman of Poole. 

Aug. 14. At Weymouth, the wife of T. 
Tyndall, esq. of the Royal Fort, and dau. of 
J. Hill, esq. Down House, co. Gloucester. 

. 13. At Wimborne Minster, 77, 
Isaac Gulliver, esq. 

DuruamM.—Aug. 27. Aged 68, Robert 
Blakiston, esq. formerly an eminent coal- 
filler of Sunderland. 

Essex. — Lately. Aged 45, Jas. Boys 
Ley, esq. of Layer Marney. 

Sept.11. At her house in Chigwell- 
row (in consequence of a fall from her car- 
riage in Hainault Forest), Maria, widow of 
late Geo. Wilbraham, esq. of Delamere 
Lodge, Cheshire, 2d dau. of late Wm. 
Harvey, esq. of Chigwell, M. P. for Essex, 
in 1747, 1754, and 1761, and sister of Sir 
Eliab Harvey, K.C.B. the present Represen- 
tative of the county of Essex. 

GoucestersHire.— Lately. The wife of 
T. Cordby, esq. of Devizes. 

At Henbury, near Bristol, 105, Anne 
Goddard. She retained her faculties to the 
last, and could see to read without the assist- 
ance of glasses. 

4ug.9. Aged 61, Mr. Wm. Payne, iron 
merchant of Bristol. 

Aug.10. Aged 19, Thos. Money Oxley, 
eld. son of Mr. O. Surgeon, of Portland-st. 
Kingsdown. 

Aged 36, Mr. Jacob Strickland, father of 
Mr. Strickland, Attorney at Law, of Bristol. 

Aug. 16. At Redcliff-hill, 82, Mr. G. 
Pantuer, of Bristol. 

At Clifton, 85, Wm. Edington, esq. late 
of Duke-st. St. James’s. 

Aug. 26. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-gen. 
John Haynes, of E.1.C.’s service. 

Sept.1. The wife of Wm. Palmer, esq. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Lowell of Bristol. 

Sept. 13. At Shirehampton, aged 84, 
the relict of John Cooke, of Goytre, co. 
Monmouth, 

Hants.—Lately. In the Isle of vem 
the wife of Dr. Littlehales, and dau. of Rev. 
H. Lee, of Winchester. 

Aug. 28. At West Cowes, 81, Edm. 
Boehm, esq. late of Otterchew Park, and 
St. James’ . 

Sept. 3. At Wolverton Park, Anna, 
dau. of Sir Peter Pole, bart. M.P. 

Sept. 6. At Portsmouth, 69, an eccen- 
tric character and well-known musician, 
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called Billy Rolles, who was al 

By Raley he sam ay 
in his miserable looking escrutoire were 
found between 601. and 70/. in money, and 
mortgages to the amount of nearly 7001. 
He died without a will. A labourer in the 
Gun Wharf is his heir. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.— Aug. $1. Mary-Anne, 
dau. of Rev. J. Fielde, Vicar of Stanstead. 

Kent.—July 29. At the Court Lodge, 
East Farleigh, 69, Lucy, wife of G. Domi- 
nicus, esq. Aged 15, Anne, dau. of Thos. 
Walker, esq. of ‘ord. 

July 31. At High Elms, near Farnbo- 
rough, the residence of her uncle, Sir J. 
W. Lubbock, bart. aged 20, Anna-Lubbock, 
da. of H. W. Brown, esq. St. James’s-place. 

Aug.13. At » Amelia, dau. of 
Chas. Shadbolt, esq. of Walworth. 

Aug. 27. At Ramsgate, 76, Alex. Bry- 
mer, esq. of Great Pulteney-street, Bath. 

Sept. 8. Lieut. Dan. Hoghton Simons, 
son of Rev. J. Simons, Rector of Paul's 
Cray. 

Sept. 10. At Ramsgate, 87, James Bar- 
man, mariner. He was one of the crew of 
the Ambuscade frigate in 1756, when that 
ship was —— to the Mediterranean to 

out the Captains Wray, Storr, Hughes, 
a Gambier, ey and aon, 
to command the men of war of the fleet on 
that station, in the room of the Captains who 
were recalled home, in order to give evi- 
dence on the trial of Admiral Byng. 

Sept. 13. At Swaascombe, ~ ae wife 
of John Bryan, esq. 

Lancasnirne.— Lately. Elizabeth, relict 
of T. Royds, esq. of Greenhill, and of Sand- 
ford-place, Cheltenham. 

July 25. After a long and severe indis- 
position, 29, Mr. Barnett Rowland Oakes, 
of the Liverpool Courier Office, eldest son 
of Rev. E. Oakes, of Durham. He was dis- 
tinguished for ability, zeal, and rectitude. 

Aug. 4. At Wavertree, near Liverpool, 
55, the wife of D. Armstrong, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Shaw-hill, 69, Rich. Crosse 
Leigh, esq. of Adlington-hall, Cheshire. 





Aug. 15. R. Cunliffe, esq, banker, of 
Blackburn. 
Sept. 4. Aged 43, Anne, wife of Rev. 


John Vaux, of Liverpool and Garston. 

Lincotnsuire.— Aug. 5. Aged 72, Mat- 
thew Munk, gent. of Grove-street, Boston. 

Monmovuti.—Aug. 20. At Bishton-hall, 
88, Mrs. Oatley, of Wroxeter, Salop, mo- 
ther of Thos. Oatley, esq. of Bishton-hall. 

Norro.x.— Lately. At Yarmouth, Anne, 
relict of Jas. Fisher, esq. of Yarmouth, dau. 
of late Dr. Stedman, Archdeacon of Norfolk, 
and Rector of Denver, grand-daughter of Dr. 
Robt. Butts, successively Bishop of Nor- 
wich and Ely. She was _ in the palace 
of Ely in 1740. 


Aged 92, Jane, relict of John Tovell, 


esq- of Parham- 
Aug. 13. 


Aged 73, at Ashill Rectory 
(the 











the residence of his son-in-law, Rev. Bar- 

Edwards) John Custance, esq. of Wes- 
ton House. . 

NortHamPTonsHirE.—Lately. Aged 90, 


Mr. Thos. Dunkley, formerly ner in 
Northampton. 
NoRTHUMBERLAND.—Ang. 21. In Nor- 


thumberland, 90, Robert Storey, esq. 

. 6. At Preston House, near Aln- 
wick, after a tedious illness, Barbara Chris- 
tiana, sister of Edmund Craster, esq. High 
Sheriff of Northumberland. 

NorrinGHAMsHIRE.—July 15. At Wat- 
nall, where he had gone for the benefit of 
his-health, Mr. George Watson, of Mount 
East-street, Nottingham. His wife died on 
the 5th, and was buried on the 7th. On 
the Sunday following, the banns of mar- 
riage between himself and another person, 
were published in Mary’s Church; and on 
the Monday morning he went to Watnall, 
and died in the evening. 

dug. 5. At Newark, 92, Mr. Jno. Winn. 
He was attended to the grave by several bro- 
ther gardeners and florists, carrying beauti- 
ful clusters of flowers. 

Aug. 16. At Thurgarton Priory, John 
Gilbert Cooper Gardiner, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Rempstone Cottage, 83, 
Geo. de Ligne Gregory, esq. of Hungerton 
House, co. Lincoln. 

Somersetsuire.—Lately. At Shepton- 
Mallet, 95, Mr. S. Painter—Aged 92, 
Mrs. A. Thick—Aged 96, Mr. W. Butler. 

At Langport, Susannah, relict of R. Mitch- 
ell, esq. son of late A. Kelly. 

At Bath, Rear-Admiral Christie, of Ba- 
berton, co. Midlothian, N.B. 

At Bridgewater, 84, Mr. Wm. Dean. He 
was in the memorable engagement between 
Sir E. Hawke and Mons. Conflans, Nov. 20, 
1759, in Quiberon Bay, when the French 
were defeated. 

A Brymer, esq. of cher Sy Bath. 

July 19. At Witcombe Hill, Bath, 74, 
W. Ludlow, esq. 

Aug. 3. At South Brent, Mrs. Grace 
Phelps. This lady was suddenly seized with 
a violent pain in the eye, which subsided 
after a few hours; she then fell into a pro- 
found sleep, from which she never awoke, 
but died the following afternoon. 
ae 4. At Bath, the wife of Rev. Dr. 


Srarrorpswire.—Lately. At Cannock, 
Catherine, relict of Rev. J. B. Barker, Rec- 
tor of Norton Malreward and Chew-Stoke, 
Somerset. 

Surrotk.—Lately. At Ashman’s- hall, 
Barsham, near Beccles, 59, Robt. Rede, esq. 

J. Ward, esq. of Tothill Hawleigh. 

At Palgrave, Judith, sister of late Rev. H. 
Harrison, of Bury. 

Surrey. — Aug. 25. At Ewell, Wm. 


Broadbent, esq. 
Sept. 6. po a Cheam, 53, T. Brown, 


esq. 
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Sussex.—Lately. At Brighton, 97, Mrs. 
Rebecca-Tasker Dulany, relict of the Hon. 
D. Dulany, a, Secretary of the 
province of Maryland. 

At Brighton, Isaac Steele, esq. one of 
the Society of Friends. While riding, he 
fell from his horse, and expired instantly. 

At Arundel, 96, Mrs. Broad. 

At Rye, 95, Mrs. Dannell. 

Aug. 24. At East Bourne, 17, Frede- 
rica-Louisa, 3d. dau. of Lieut.-gen. Mait- 
land 


Aug. 27. At Brighton, the widow of 
Capt. John-Atkinson Blanshard, of E. I. 
C’s. service, dau. of Roger-Henry Gale, esq. 
of Scruton, co. York, and hter of 
Roger Gale, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. the cele- 
brated Antiquary. She was born on the 
27th of August, 1745, O.S. 

At Little Heene, Capt. Douglas Miller, 
one of the Commissioners of Worthing. 

Sept. 5. At Worthing, Maria, relict 
late Jas. Cutforth, esq. of Gibraltar. 

WarwicksHire.— Aug. 29. At Leaming- 
ton, Mr. Jones, the banker, of the firm of 
Jones and Loyd, in Lothbury, London. He 
had walked to the Pump-room, and having 
taken a glass of water, he sat down, when 
the awful event suddenly took place. 

WestMmoreLann.—Aug. 25. At Whit- 
barrow Lodge, 77, William Bownas, esq. 
late of Whitehall. 

Wittsuire.—Lately. At Tisbury, Anne, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Prevost. 

Rev. Mr. Price, of Colerne. 

July 22. At the Close in Salisbury, 74, 
Mrs. S. Hayter. This worthy lady built an 
alms-house, at Fisherton, for six poor old 
women, and left by will 1000/. to different 
charitable institutions. 

Wonrcestersuire.— Lately. At Tenbury, 
Wm. Godson, esq. Solicitor, and one of the 
Coroners for that County. 

Yorxsnire.—July 30. At Sandsend, 
95, Elizabeth Hutchinson, widow, and mo- 
ther of _ Rich. oe aa Cot- 

» U, , near Whitby, owner 
- 4 dap Ceagatoms: ST isan. 

Aug.1. Aged 34, ohn, son of C. Mi- 
chell, esq. of Forest-hall. 

Aug. 5. At Thirsk, 25, Mr. D. B. Peat, 


wu . 
‘ie oe Aged 68, Mr. Matthew Wal- 
ker, of Leeds, late Quarter-master, 82d foot. 

Aug. ¥1. In York, 70, Wm. Sayer, esq. 
of Malton. 

Aug. 16. At Stokesley, 34, John Apple- 
ton, esq. solicitor. 

Aug. 17. Aged 84, Mr. Jos. Godson, 
of Hull, uncle of Rev. D. Hick of Marske, 
near Richmond. 

. 20, At an advanced age, John 
Knubley, esq. of Park-place, Leeds. 

Aug. 21. At none Anne, dau. of late 
Jac. Blackburn, esq. of Whitby, and niece 
of J. Blackburn, esq. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, fom Aug. #1, to Sept. 04, 1882. 


ra tened. seas. Buried. 2and 5 141] 50and 60110 
- 858 - 702 S5and10 57 | 60 and..70.120 
Females - vos p 2651 Females ~ Bos p23868 é 10 and 20 45|70 and 80 76 
Whereof have died under two years old 429 5) 20 and30 99] 80 end 90 37 
6 | 30 and 40 195 | 90 and 100 5 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 119 101 28 


— 








GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending September 14. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s @, ae @ a € s & 
39 4 22 11 18 0 18 1 23 2 25 7 

















By the Act of Parliament of the 1st and 2d Geo. IV. c. 87, the Districts are to be dis- 
continued, and the averages taken by dividing the Total Price of each sort of Grain in the 
whole number of Maritime Towns . the total quantity of each, and the result or general 
average given as above. 


CORN EXCHANGE, September 23, 1822. 
There was a liberal supply of Wheat this morning from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk ; fine 
samples of New met a brisk sale at last Monday's prices; but there were scarcely any 
buyers for that of last year’s growth, which was offered at low prices. 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, September 23, 40s. to 45s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, September 21, 29s. 1d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 23. 


Kent Bags ......+.s00+ Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets............. 2l. 5s. to 4. 4s. 

Sussex Ditto ......... Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex Ditto . .......00+4 gl. Os. to 2. 16s. 

YearlingSs.......0.000+++ - 14 15s. to 3. 5s. | Essex Ditto..........0000 2l. 10s. to 8l. 15s. 
Farnham, fine, 6/. 08. to 6l. 10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, September 23. 


St. James's, Hay 41. 0s.0d. Straw 11. 15s.0d. Clover 4l. 0s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 0s. 0d. 
Straw 11.10s.0d. Clover 41. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 3i. 17s. Straw 11.16s.0d. Clover 4/. 2s. 


SMITHFIELD, September 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





De ctgnecescccsiosres Sb. G8. to Ge. Od. F Let < caceccsccosccssees @s. 8d. to 3s. 10d. 
2d. to 3s. 2d.}| Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 23 : 

« 3s. 6d. to 4s. Od. SEED ccusnbatnecesen 2873 Calves 270. 

2s. Od. to 4s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 26,260 Pigs 25}. 


COALS, Sept. 20: Newcastle, 38s. 6d. to 41s. 6d.—Sunderland, 86s. Od. to 38s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Sept. 23: Town Tallow 40s. 6d. Yellow Russia 412. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 86s. Curd 90s CANDLES, 9s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 64, 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Property, in 
Sept. 1892 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
Trunk Canal, 19992. 10s. Div. 751. per Ann.—Coventry » 10601. to 1070/1. 
Div. 441. per annum.—Oxford Canal, 7101. to 7401. Div. 82. annum.—Neath, 410/. 
with Div. 102. to be paid on the 1st of November.—Leeds Liverpool, 360/. ex Div. 
61. Half-year—Barnesley, 200/.—Stourbridge, 200/. ex Div.—Swansea, 1901. Div. 10.— 
Peak Forest, 701. Div. 3—Monmouth, 160/. with 4/. Half-year Div.—Grand Junction, 
2441. 2451. Div. 10. Ell » 631. ex Div. 3.—Grand Surrey, 531. Div. 3/. 
—Regent’s, 40/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 26/. 10s. Div. 1.—Kennet and Avon, 18/. 
5s. Div. 16s Stratford, 17/.—Wilts and » 6l. 10s.—West India Dock, 1832. Div. 107. 
per cent.—London Dock, 1121. Div. 4. 10s.—Globe Assurance, 1351. Div. 61.—Im 
rial, -96l. Div. 4/. 10s. per ann.—County, 42/.—Hope Ditto, 41. 5s.—Westminster 
Light aan = any Div. 4 per Cent. ear.—New Ditto, 201. Premium, ‘ex Half- 
Div.—Provident Institution, 182. 10simiCovens Garden Theatre Share, 400/.—Drury 
New Ditto, 500/. Renter’s Share, with Admission, 135/. oun 
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- DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 28, to September 26, 1822, both inclusive. 






























































fy 3 e240 tte l © 3 
HEE OF lSZ/ 9 [ls Sle °ls4 Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills, 
wie a Rg z zk £5 g Eee 3 = 1000/. | 500. 
< C) ” S| <2 a < 2 | = 
28/252 |81f 3/80§ 492% |99% #1993 [21 [80 4—150 pm.| 6 8 pm. |/8 6 pm. 
e9i2s24|sig gs0g 4 eal 99§ 41994 [21 -—|251 58 pm.| 6 4 pm. |5 7 pm. 
30 81g 980% fost 99% toot 21 |80f |———/49 pm.) 6 8 pm. |7 4 pm. 
31 81¢ 1/80 92% 99% 4/994 |21 an 48 pm.| 4 2 pm. |5 3 pm. 
3/2514/814 1/804 4/92 99% |21 250 |49 pm.| 5 2 pm. |/5 3 pm. 
4jshut |814803/804 food 99 ost 21 [80% 20g |250q/49 pm.| 4 @ pm. |8 5 pm. 
shut | shut. /80§ 4/923 | shut |99§ |shut /|——250}/49 pm 3 4 pm. |5 3 pm. 
shut | shut [804 #/92§ | shut {100 /shut |—— — re ——|47 pm.| 4 2 pm. |5 2 pm. 
7jshut | shut /80 ——| shut /100$/shut |80f (——/49 pm.| 8 6 pm. |3 5 pm. 
shut | shut niles 934 | shut [1004/shut —259 50 pm.| 3 5 pm. j8 6 pm. 
10jshut | shut [81 93% | shut /1004/shut |——- 2534/49 pm.| 4 2 pm. |6 2 pm. 
1i/shut | shut [814 @/shut| shut |100g\shut |s0g ——/48 pm.| 8 4 pm. |3 5 pm. 
12/shut | shut vet shut | shut /100 ‘shut i—— 2523/48 pm.| 3 4 pm. |3 5 pm. 
13sjshut.| shut [81 shut | shut 1004 shut 80} ——/49 pm.| 3 5 pm. /4 5 pm. 
14jshut | shut [814 gjshut/ shut /1004/shut |—- 2534/48 pm.| 5 3 pm. /6 8 pm. 
16/shut | shut [81 gjshut | shut {1004/shut /80§ | 4 3 pm. [6 4 pm. 
17/shut | shut /81 gjshut| shut /1004/shut |——2524/46 pm.) 8 @ pm. |2 5 pm. 
18|shut | shut /81§ Ijshut/ shut [100 |shut /sog i258 46 pm.| 2 8 pm. |4 5 pm. 
1gjshut | shut [80% 1$/shut | shut /100$/shut 2524/47 pm.| 4 2 pm. /4 5 pm. 
20jshut | shut /81480gjshut | shut |1004/shut |s0g |——/49 pm.| 4 @ pm. [5 7 pm. 
23jshut | shut [81 4/shut| shut /100@|shut 49 pm.| 3 1 pm. [4 5 pm. 
24|shut | shut j81 4\shut/ shut /100g/shut 49 pm.| 2 3 pm. /4 5 pm. 
@5jshut | shut |81$ $/shut| shut /100g/shut ———}46 pm} 3 1 pm. |5 3 pm, 
26|shut| shut [81% gjshut/ shut /1004/shut 1°83 pm. /3 5 pm. 











*," South Sea Stock, 90} | 919 | 919 





























New South Sea, 80 | 80§ | 81g 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sx W. CARY, Srzanp. 
From August 27, to September 26, 1822, both inclusive. 









































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 tp | en} $ 
#4 " | :/2.8).2 , : 
Sa \8-5 § 23 Barom.| Weather. | Salss 8 S 3 | Barom. Weather. 
gsle3 Zz © "gp |in. pts. le Sho.s Zz S im Pt, , 
=\oz =z 1A = |o = =z 
Aug. ° ° ° Sept. ° ° ° 
27 | 55 | 63 | 57 || 29, 74|showery 12 | 50 | 58 | 55 || 30, 09 
28 | 55 | 66 | 55 » 76\showery 13 | 54 | 59 | 44 210 
29 | 55 | 67 | 56 >» 57\fair 14 | 50 | 61 | 56 > 24 
80 | 54 | 61 | 55 » 86|showery jj] 15 | 55 | 60 | 57 > 10 
81 | 54 | 67 | 57 » 99} fair 16 | 50 | 60 | 60 > 17 \fai 
S.1 | 54 | 66 | 56 |! 30, 17/fair i} 17 | 55 | 72 | 57 > 11 \fair 
2} 55 |} 67 | 59 » l4\cloudy || 18 | 55 | 68 | 54 > 15/fair 
3 | 58} 69 | 58 > Ollfair |} 19 | 54 | 62} 53 » 20) fai 
4] 55 | 68 | 62 » 13) fair 20 | 54 | 62 | 52 || 29, 97/fair 
5 | 65 | 66 | 62 || 29, 91)}cloudy 21 | 53 | 60] 52 > 92/fair 
6 | 62 | 67} 55 » 87/showery | 22 | 56 59} 55 » 96)fair 
7 | 54 | 67 | 55 || 30, 19}fair 23 | 57 | 59| 55 » 80\fair 
@ | 57 | 67 | 62 2 07 ienly | 24] 56] 59 | 55 » 33\showery 
9 | 61 | 66 | 59 » 10) fair |} 25 | 52 | 57] 54 » 43/showery 
10 | 62 | 65 | 60 » 19) fair a6} 50} 55| 51 » 78 showery 
11 | 60 ' 68 ' 54 |! 99, sslcloudy 














JOHN NICHOLS ANB SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
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